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Introduction 


The Anglo-American world will surely benefit from this 
collection of pieces dealing with the thought of George 
Kennan, its course and influence in the past three decades. We 
associate Professor Kennan, of course, with what came to be 
known as a “doctrine of containment,” the first serious 
theoretical attempt within the American foreign policy 
establishment to understand the consequences for world affairs 
of a suddenly substantial and quite visible Soviet power. 


This was a novel development on at least two accounts. 
First, it necessarily marked a new point of departure in 
American views of world politics. The Soviet Union was itself 
a new kind of world power; it proclaimed itself as such; it said 
it was a state of a new type which, according to its own 
doctrines, must conduct diplomacy of a new sort. Mr. 
Kennan’s famous 1947 article was entitled “The Sources of 
Soviet Conduct,” which reminds us that we had then to deal 
with the outward impulses of a totalitarian system whose 
institutional innards and internal logic could not easily be 
penetrated. 


The second novelty, of course, was his systematic, 
“European” approach. Americans have tended to believe that 
doctrine, ideology—even History—are things foreign to the 
nature of the United States. This view was especially 
pronounced in the realm of foreign policy and diplomacy. 
Older “alien doctrines” were thought to have drawn the United 
States into two world wars. Old world diplomatic practices 
(and perhaps machinations of arms dealers) were once 
presumed to be the primary barriers to genuine international 
harmony. Any doctrine, as such, was deemed obscurantist and 
surely “undemocratic.” 


Therefore, one surely would sympathize with Mr. Kennan, 
first, in the effort to create an intellectual scale for weighing 
American post-war policy and, second, for presenting a 
doctrinal framework for the conduct of that policy, precisely at 


a time when people were uninterested in such. Yet one might 
very well have predicted Professor Kennan’s disenchantment 
with his own “doctrine”! He was always thoroughly grounded 
in the traditional American view of foreign policy; his 
memoirs make this plain. Yet he achieved a degree of 
understanding of the world system far deeper than did many of 
his contemporaries. Those who notice some apparent changes 
in his views must confront a curious paradox: both Mr. 
Kennan’s older argument and his own refutation of it are 
traceable to the same origin, to similar strains in the American 
tradition. 


The problem of how the Western states can accommodate a 
state of the Soviet type into the larger world system has not yet 
been solved. The Soviet Union, as an entity, defines its own 
reason for being precisely in terms of implacable hostility to a 
liberal world order. That hostility is made manifest not merely 
in terms of a relentless growth in Soviet military power but 
also in the Soviets’ unceasing political assault, overt and 
covert, upon the ideas and institutions of the democratic world. 


The irony is that the problem seemed far more difficult in 
1947 when it was in fact far easier to manage. The West 
enjoyed absolute nuclear superiority; but beyond that, it had a 
kind of political, psychological, and intellectual superiority 
which was everywhere in evidence. The United Nations 
system was a triumph of Anglo-American theorizing and a 
reflection of American power in the world at large. The 
panoply of multinational institutions dealing with problems of 
finance and commerce was also cast from the Anglo-American 
mold. The anti-colonial movement was seen, in the main, as 
the assertion of traditional Western notions about political 
rights and the rule of law, and was expected to lead ineluctably 
to the extension throughout the former colonial world of 
democratic regimes of the Western type. And yet our sense of 
threat in 1947 was very great indeed. 


How should we view our contemporary situation? It is true 
that developments these past thirty years within the “Soviet 
empire” have not been wholly to the benefit of Soviet state 
power. There is first of all the matter of schism—the 
withdrawal of China, Yugoslavia, and Albania from the Soviet 


orbit and the perennial threat of political rebellion in Eastern 
Europe. But though successful resistance to Soviet power may 
have complicated the Soviets’ geo-political situation, it has not 
undermined the Soviets’ totalitarian system. How can we be 
encouraged, from an examination of the Chinese and Albanian 
experience, in the hope that the separation of states from 
Soviet imperial direction necessarily leads to the development 
of more open societies? 


This suggests two important transformations in the quality 
of our relationship with the Soviet world, two developments 
which in fact can no longer be comprehended within the older 
operational implications of the “doctrine” of containment, 
even if Mr. Kennan were still prepared to propound it as he 
originally did. First, the unstated premise of the “doctrine of 
containment” was United States strategic-military superiority. 
It was the United States which could behave as the militarily 
ascendant power, projecting its power in various ways and in 
various places, secure beneath a shelter of strategic 
dominance. That condition no longer obtains today. The 
second problem is harder to define, but no less real for that. I 
refer to important shifts in the general perception of the 
relevance of societies of the Western type. While we in 
America may have spoken much of the struggle for “hearts 
and minds,” we have not understood the necessary connection 
between the Soviets’ sense of what is necessary to keep 
themselves in power and their relentless assault on democratic 
values. Instead, we pride ourselves in saying that the Soviet 
“model” has lost validity, that Soviet “doctrine” has become 
sterile and arid and boring. We assume that our own weariness 
with the tedious, repetitious, and predictable jargon of the 
Soviets has affected other groups. We think, in short, that we 
have achieved a measure of “ideological containment.” 


Are we deluding ourselves? In 1955 there convened in 
Bandung the first gathering of so-called “nonaligned” states; 
there were 24 in attendance. At the most recent meeting of the 
“nonaligned” in Belgrade in late July of 1978 there were 105 
countries represented in one form or another. Of these 105 
countries, there were eighteen which were deemed “free” in 
the most recent Freedom House survey of civil and political 


rights. A mere “totalitarian temptation” in Western Europe had 
become a totalitarian condition in countries beyond. Curiously 
enough, we derived a certain sense of well-being from the fact 
that this nonaligned bloc seemed inclined, for the first time, to 
split itself along certain geopolitical lines—much as the Soviet 
bloc had split itse/fin the years following 1947. In both cases, 
we think we have achieved a strategic respite, and perhaps we 
have. But was democracy strengthened by _ either 
development? It is only from one point of view that, for 
example, the conflict between Vietnam and Cambodia, which 
raged in 1978, could be seen as a tactical benefit to the 
Western world. Is it not disturbing to perceive an advantage 
for oneself in the progress of a regime like that of Cambodia? 


Is this the condition to which we have come—a strategy 
which rests on the hope that the totalitarian states will 
indefinitely direct their brutalities toward each other? Is this 
the contemporary version of containment—such that the tasks 
Mr. Kennan laid out for the Western world in 1947 need no 
longer to be borne by the Western world? It seems that 
“containment” has been superseded by a sense that the security 
of the democracies can be found in the propensity of the 
totalitarian states of the world to contend with each other — 
more than they wish to contend with us. At least for the 
moment. 


In my view, it is once again necessary to return to that field 
of inquiry which Mr. Kennan initiated, the history and 
implications of which are examined in this collection of pieces 
from the foremost magazine of the English-speaking world. 
We need a doctrine that speaks to our own survival—in an era 
in which the Soviet Union behaves more and more as if it 
believes that it has finally acquired both military and political 
ascendancy. 


Such an exercise may have its difficulties but surely it is 
within our reach. The facts of the situation suggest that the 
resources of North America, democratic Europe, Japan and 
Australia outweigh by every practical measure the assets of the 
Soviet Union and its unwilling helots. Our potential is thus a 
rebuke to our malaise, to any sense that the defence of the 
West can be achieved only by division in the East. In America 


especially, a foreign policy “elite” continues to manifest what I 
have for several years called a “failure of nerve’. I do not 
know what form the reconstruction of Western self-respect and 
Western self-regard will take. I know only that such a 
reconstruction is an urgent and compelling task which can well 
begin if the insights of this collection are properly understood. 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


1 
A Conversation 


GEORGE F. KENNAN AND GEORGE URBAN 


1. Is America a Success? 


GEORGE URBAN: I am_ struck by a cluster of broadly 
synonymous words which occur in your Memoirs. with 
remarkable frequency. They all have to do with your personal 
anguish at seeing the world, and especially the contemporary 
world, governed by myopia, ignorance, and folly; and they 
express your loneliness and helplessness in the face of so 
much, as you see it, avoidable evil. You are “totally caught... 
totally helpless... in black despair... horrified.. . lonely ... 
extremely lonely ... afflicted by loneliness ... profoundly 
depressed ... vulnerable.” You have a “foreknowledge of 
disaster”; you raise “anguished objections”; you feel 
“tossed into some “impossibleposition between two worlds’’; 
and you are overcome by a sense “of the enormity of 
responsibility and of our inadequacy to it”. 


Do these expressions denote an historians pessimism 
distilled from the study of human affairs? Or do they perhaps 
represent the personal dilemma of an _historian/diplomat 
whose scholarship has given him broad guidance as to what 
ought to be done in specific situations, but who is stultified 
and prevented from putting his judgment into action by the 
sheer inadequacy of the human condition—memories that are 
either too short or too long for the rational resolution of 
critical problems; analogies that are useful in one situation 
but misleading in another; perspectives that are relevant to 
some internal problem of the US but dangerously inadequate 
when applied to the Soviet Union or Japan; bureau- cracies 


that are too sluggish and ill-instructed to know what is going 
on, and politicians sunk in a low but cocky provincialism? 


KENNAN: “Loneliness” in my Memoirs is used mostly in 
connection with my early work in the foreign service. It refers 
only to the loneliness I felt in a governmental environment— 
the fact that my views and ideas were not extensively shared in 
the State Department, or if they were, they were shared by 
people who did not like to admit it. I have never suffered much 
from personal loneliness—I have a warm family, children, 
grandchildren and friends, and I do not regard myself as a 
lonely person in that respect. I do, however, regard myself in 
this way intellectually because I have gone my own way and 
attracted no great body of followers. Some of my friends 
would dispute this and say: “You have had enormous success 
as a lecturer and writer. Hundreds of thousands of young 
people in the United States have read your books and respect 
you. You have profoundly influenced them.” 


There may be an iota of truth in this, yet I cannot see the 
effect of what I have written or said on anybody in the 
American press or the younger generation; certainly not on our 
government, much less on other governments, I have always 
been regarded by the United States establishment as an odd- 
ball, and I am a strange mixture of a reactionary and a liberal. 
In this philosophical sense, I do consider myself a lonely 
person. It is perfectly true that in my attitude to what is going 
on in the United States and Western civilisation, of which I am 
a part, I am worried and profoundly pessimistic. 


Now that is a possible philosophical attitude; it is not a way 
of life with me. In my day-to-day activities I do things that I 
think are useful, and I get a good deal of satisfaction out of 
them; yet I cannot see the end of it all. I do whatever I do more 
out of faith than any calculation that it may serve a larger 


purpose. 


—The main source of your pessimism would appear to me to 
be the disintegration of our traditional order, going back, I 
suppose, to the I8th century. This would include 
industrialisation; the urbanisation of agrarian societies; the 
despoliation of nature; the degradation of taste; and the 


shallowness, and ultimately the disappearance, of religion as a 
public experience. In a revealing comment you speak of the 
“discomfort I experience in my status as a contemporary of 
the 20th century”. You also tell us that “For years, Gibbon’ 
dictum ‘Under a democratic government the citizens exercise 
the powers of sovereignty; and those powers will be first 
abused, and afterwards lost, if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude’ has lain at the heart of my political 
Philosophy. ...” 


KENNAN: I am an American and, like all of us, and especially 
all of us who were born at the time I was born and brought up 
— before World War I—I grew up with a certain faith in 
American civilisation and a certain belief that the American 
experiment was a positive development in the history of 
mankind, that it was a good thing that the United States had 
come into being and developed as it had developed. I now see 
all these assumptions crashing to pieces around us. I do not 
think that the United States civilisation of these last 40-50 
years 1s a successful civilisation; I do not think that our 
political system is adequate to the needs of the age into which 
we are now moving; I think this country is destined to 
succumb to failures which cannot be other than tragic and 
enormous in their scope. All this, of course, is not an easy 
thing to live with. 


—Isnt it especially difficult for one brought up in the 
traditions of a foreign service officer who must surely feel it 
incumbent upon him to represent, not only the interests, but 
also the character of his country? 


KENNAN: I have never shared a sense of shame about my 
country vis-a-vis other countries, which you see reflected in 
the American press and in the sentiments of a large part of 
liberal and radical youth, because I don’t think we are that 
much worse than anyone else. I am in despair about this 
country, not so much from the standpoint of what it is doing to 
other people, which has not been that horrible, as from the 
standpoint of what it is doing to itself. This is what gives me a 
great sense of sadness. 


But I don’t see any wide appreciation of the self-destruction 
of the United States in the country at large—I don’t see it in 
the press, not in the political leadership, not even in academic 
life. A few people—yes—and many who have misgivings of 
one sort or another, but there are very few people in this 
country who have taken the measure of the inadequacy, not 
just of our traditional institutions, but also of our habits of 
thought and assumptions. 


Let me jump to a major conclusion: the older I get, and the 
more I occupy myself with the history of the past century in 
Europe and the United States, the more I am persuaded that 
the Industrial Revolution itself was the source of most of the 
bewilderments and failures of the modern age. This does not, 
of course, mean to say that there should have been no 
technological improvements in the early 19th century; but it 
does mean that the revolution in technology should never have 
been allowed to go uncontrolled as it did, that one should have 
examined each improvement in technology very carefully with 
a view to its total impact on society. I do not mean to reproach 
our forefathers; they were part of their time, they shared its 
scientific optimism, and they could not foresee the 
consequences of what they were doing. I am merely saying 
that I can’t see the answer to the problems of modern 
civilisation in the framework of our highly urbanised industrial 
society. This society bears the seeds of its own horrors— 
unbreathable air, undrinkable water, starvation—and until 
people realise that we have to get back to a much simpler form 
of life, a much smaller population, a society in which the 
agrarian component is far greater again in relation to the urban 
component—until these appreciations become widespread and 
effective—I can see no answer to the troubles of our time. 


In this sense I am, I suppose, an 18th-century person, and 
I’m persuaded that those of our forefathers who had their roots 
really back in the 18th century had more convincing values 
and better tastes than those whose roots were in the society 
that issued from the Industrial Revolution. Statesmanship, 
even in the United States, up to the end of the 18th century 
was largely rurally based—it came from people with estates in 
the country who moved to the cities to do specific things for a 


limited duration. George Washington himself was a case in 
point. 


One of the dominant elements in your intellectual temper 
seems to me to be aesthetic. You are deeply revolted by every 
form of ugliness, bad taste, and (my linkage is deliberate) 
disrespect of tradition. Again and again you plead in your 
books for the “recognition that if great masses of people are to 
be elevated out of degradation or vulgarity it is important that 
some people should set an example of graciousness and good 
taste. ... “I am also struck by the preponderance of pastoral 
values in your personal aesthetics, and your portrayal of the 
good life in what one might call verbal tableaux of an idyllic, 
pre-industrial nature. And am I wrong to suspect that the 
tenderness with which you describe and eulogise the 
unsophisticated ways of the Russian people tells us something 
about the roots of your claim that you “had Russia in your 
blood”, that there was “some mysterious affinity which I could 
not explain even to myself’? Was this affinity, I wonder, not 
really anchored in your yearning for the 18th century, which 
could be satisfied in the Soviet Union in the 1950s by simply 
observing and identifying with the life of the ordinary 
Russian? 


Here, if I may quote from your Memoirs, is George Herman, 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union, describing, 
right at the end of Stalin’s rule (July 1952), Russian life on the 
private garden plots on the edge of the city of Moscow: 


“Everything takes place in a genial intimacy and informality; hammers ring; 
roosters crow, goats tug at their tethers, barefoot women hoe vigorously at the 
potato patches, small boys play excitedly in the little streams and ponds, family 
parties sit at crude wooden tables in the gardens under the young fruit trees. 
The great good earth of Mother Russia, long ignored in favour of childish 
industrial fetishes of the earlier Communist period, seems once more to exude 
her benevolent and maternal warmth over man and beast and growing things 
together; and only, perhaps, an American ambassador ... is effectively isolated, 
as though by an invisible barrier, from participation in the general beneficence 
of nature and human sociability. ”’ 


KENNAN: I don’t trust human beings to live successfully too far 
away from nature. We are all animals in part, and it does us 
good to be reminded of our affinity with growing tilings and 
the animal kingdom. I feel sorry for children who are brought 


up without any sense of intimacy with dogs and horses and 
pigs, because living near animals teaches us something about 
ourselves. A reasonably close contact with nature seems to me 
one of the great sources of psychic health. Some people would 
deny that and say: “The country people are just as crazy as 
anyone. Their vices may be different but that makes them no 
less reprehensible.” There is something to that, too. 


But speaking for myself, I cannot help but long for that kind 
of life. | am not an urban person, and I don’t trust the great 
urban environment, especially of the contemporary sort. It 1s a 
fearfully polluting environment; the mere sewage that flows 
from our great cities is becoming a world problem. I don’t 
think men were meant to live in such monstrous 
accumulations. The railway-based metropolis of the 19th 
century—the old London, or Berlin, or Edinburgh, or Chicago 
—was a marvellous city, and I have a certain nostalgia for that. 
But I have no such feeling for the fragmented and dispersed 
urban sprawls of the United States of the 1970s. The railway 
by its very nature tended to exercise a discipline on human 
habitation. It united people around the railheads, causing these 
astonishingly creative concentrations—the 19th-century city— 
to emerge where everything from commercial to cultural life 
gathered in the vicinity of one or two natural points of arrival 
and departure. The motor vehicle carries exactly the opposite 
discipline: it tends to explode and fragment things—to reduce 
wholes into small pieces and to disperse these in every 
direction. You have only to look at New York which was a 
great and most enjoyable city sixty years ago; today it is unfit 
for civilised living. 


There is in America hardly any countryside left in the social 
sense. The great cities impress their characteristics through 
television and the motor car. They spill out like some great, 
slow-moving flow of molasses all over the countryside and 
change its nature. This has been a deplorable development, 
and I hate to see other people, whether under the Communist 
slogan of abolishing the differences between the city and the 
countryside, or under the universal slogan of modernisation, 
especially in the Third World, going the same way. It is an 
appalling regression. 


—The situation in Britain is only marginally different from 
that in the United States. Unlike most European countries, 
Britain has no peasantry, and the life-style of the British 
farmer is governed by the same values as that of the urban 
Briton. But where the British situation is, to my mind, unique 
is that British society has, despite the Industrial Revolution, 
never fully embraced the ethos of industrial culture the way in 
which Germany and the United States have. The values of 
British education, of literature, of the stage, and screen are all 
loaded against industrial culture. Britains poor industrial 
record since 1945 is probably one of the ways in which British 
resistance to the discipline of mass-production and uniformity 
expresses itself. If, as you say, the psychology of 
industrialisation is a bad thing, isnt the inability to earn ones 
living because the ethos of industrialisation has been 
insufficiently assimilated no less an evil? 


KENNAN: I don’t want to idealise the village or the countryside. 
In England, as in America, the village has always been the seat 
of great pettiness and nastiness. But I am convinced that a 
society which is predominantly agrarian is, with all its faults, a 
sturdier and healthier society in the long run than one which is 
predominantly urban. Certainly emotional freshness gets lost 
in an urban environment. Some of the best modern literature 
has been produced by people who came from the provinces, 
bringing with them the psychic wealth that lay with their 
upbringing, and had this freshness exposed to the great city. In 
this relationship one may concede the necessity of the large 
city as the opposite pole, or, if you like, the indispensable 
irritant. Of course, I don’t for a moment imagine that the large 
city can be abolished. I would like to see it smaller, more 
concentrated, with a much higher percentage of people living 
outside it. 


—The European image of the United States is almost entirely 
one of urban concentration—New York and Los Angeles are 
thought of, in their different ways, as the quintessential 
America. Yet the sort of sentiment you have just expressed 
about urbanisation is typically and traditionally American. “I 
view great cities as pestilential to the morals, the health and 
the liberties of man”, Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1784. From 


Jefferson to Frank Lloyd Wright, most of America’s 
intellectual and literary leaders have spoken out against the 
evils of the big American city: Emerson. Thoreau, Poe, Henry 
Adams (to name no others). Isnt the interesting thing really 
that the anti-urban tradition does not hail solely, or even 
mainly, from Georgia or the Rocky Mountains, but comes 
every bit as much from the city intellectuals ? 


KENNAN: This is true. One of our difficulties is that this 
country staggers along on the relics of an agrarian philosophy 
and tries to apply it to what is really a thoroughly urbanised 
country. 


In American popular culture small-town and agrarian ideals 
have continued to predominate. If you look at the old Saturday 
Evening Post (which went out of existence, not because it was 
losing popular appeal, but because it was losing advertising 
revenue) you will find that 90% of its famous covers showed 
small-town scenes. America still idealises its small town as it 
undermines and destroys it. 


The tragedy is that neither our political institutions nor our 
inherited values have been adequate to the demands of the 
great city. Our most shocking national failure is the utter 
demoralisation and deterioration of these urban areas. And I 
can see no signs that it is being stopped. True, the medium- 
sized cities throughout the country are making strenuous and 
almost pathetic efforts to halt the process of urban decay—to 
try to restore community and cultural life to the centres of the 
cities; and I understand there have been limited successes in 
the Pacific North West and in the South, which is today 
perhaps the most interesting part of the United States. But I 
can see nothing that could halt the deterioration of New York 
and Chicago except the exhaustion of the supplies of motor 
fuel and the subsequent curtailment of the use of the motor car. 


—Isnt your critique of the big city really a critique of the 
degeneration, as you see it, of American society and culture? 
In Democracy and the Student Left (1968) you clearly connect 
one with the other: 


“IT have the impression that the students who write these protesting letters are 
almost exclusively people of urban background, that student radicalism, in fact, 


is ... an urban phenomenon... . There is [in American culture] no strong and 
coherent religions faith, no firm foundation of instruction in the nature of 
individual man, no appreciation of the element of tragedy that unavoidably 
constitutes a central component of man’s predicament, and no understanding of 
the resulting limitations on the possibilities of social and political achievement 
... [the student's] estrangement from nature, his intimacy with the machine, his 
familiarity with the world of gadgetry, and his total lack of understanding for 
the slow powerful processes of organic growth, all these imbue him with an 
impatience and an expectation of an immediate connection between stimulus 
and effect... .” 


I noted a moment ago that your strictures of the big city 
were in line with the thinking of traditional American anti- 
urbanism. But I would now add that your emphasis, 
throughout your writings, on the inherently tragic element in 
human life, its finiteness and unpredictability, strike me as 
being “un-American”, if you will; for it runs counter to the 
optimistic, problem-solving, this-worldly credo of American 
culture. I am not so much interested whether this is a 
genuinely untypical American attitude, as in the more personal 
question: Why should a distinguished American put so much 
stress on a Clearly unanswerable aspect of the human 
condition? Or am I misguided in linking your attitude to the 
American background, and should I simply ask: why do you 
hold this particular view? 


KENNAN: This is a deeply personal matter and almost one of 
religious conviction. The greatest deficiency of Marxist 
thought, which, after all, has penetrated the consciousness of a 
great many people in Western society who are not aware of 
being Marxists at all, lies in the assumption that the ills of 
society can be cured by tinkering with social relationships. 
This error, in turn, flows from the fact that Marxists attach no 
importance, and indeed give no recognition, to the element of 
tragedy that is built into the individual human experience 
itself. When I say that, I am thinking of certain well-known 
facts: that there are such things in life as accidents and tragic 
illness; that the people we love don’t die at the same time as 
we do and vice versa; that there is bereavement; that people 
get old, that their power fails, that they have not accomplished 
what they would, and so on. No human life is without these 
tragic elements, and anyone who promises to create paradise 
on earth is perpetrating an inexcusable deceit. The Christian 


religion, whether one believes in it or not, had an answer to 
these problems of human exhaustion and failure; but the 
Marxist outlook does not, and this is its great weakness. It 
simply does not recognise the main problem in the lives of 
ordinary people. 


—The fashionable thing among “progressive” intellectuals is 
to postulate the death of religion, especially Christianity, and 
to hope that a substitute ethic will somehow emerge from 
scientific humanism, ecology, emancipation, revolution or 
some combination of these (a somewhat deja vu idea at least 
since the French Revolution). But I understand from those who 
have tried to live by such a new ethic in the communal 
colonies of California that, when put to the test, the substitute 
ethic shows itself powerless to influence the minds of people, 
and the cry soon goes up for some genuinely spiritual concept, 
or else the ethic degenerates into a quasi-religious worship of 
human idols. 


KENNAN: As Dostoevsky and many others have pointed out, 
one has to be extremely wary of a secular idealism that does 
not plunge to the depth of this tragic element in human nature. 
After all, every totalitarian movement and every despotism in 
history professed to be serving the good of the people, while 
also saying that cruelty and beastliness were the means 
whereby the public good was to be achieved. I distrust people 
of good intentions who claim to be acting, not out of personal 
conviction, but on the imperatives of a superior order, for 
while they profess to love humanity, they are usually very 
uncharitable to those closest to them. 


In practical life we must, on the strength of an entirely 
personal ethic, hold on to such elementary qualities as charity, 
decency, love and a willingness to put ourselves in the position 
of the man in distress. All this may strike you as trite and 
unctuous, but I deeply believe that kindliness and generosity in 
our personal behaviour, and a refusal to be beastly to others 
even by way of reaction, are both moral and pragmatic 
qualities of the highest order. 


—dOne can envisage a move away from a shallow, secularist 
conception of life under the impact of some cataclysmic event 


such as nuclear war. But can you see any such thing 
happening under less calamitous conditions ? 


KENNAN: In the middle of World War I I thought suffering 
would make people more thoughtful—that they would come to 
grips in a more enduring way with the ultimate problems of 
human life. And they did, for a time. I can recall that in 
Germany in 1941 the churches, especially the Catholic 
churches, were full; people wanted solace, and the Christian 
faith offered them a way of living with the horrible realities of 
the War. But after the War western societies everywhere—in 
England as much as in Germany—again yielded to the most 
appalling materialism. 


Part of the answer may well be a greater moral 
understanding and authority among those who have the 
educational responsibility. In the 18th and 19th centuries in 
England, for example, a great deal of the educational burden 
was borne by the pastors. There are all kinds of things we can 
deplore or laugh at in their behaviour, but it is undeniably true 
that these men had a serious purpose and did address 
themselves to the spiritual dimension of life. Nobody does that 
today—least of all, goodness knows, our teachers! 


—Organised_ religion—whatever we may think of the 
weaknesses and hypocrisies of the clergy—has surely served 
us well, at least in the sense that it has been a constant 
reminder that the spiritual condition of man is, or ought to be, 
a central concern of our culture and society. I am reminded 
that in Dantes Commedia the Vestibule of Hell is occupied by 
the Indifferent, those “Who against God rebelled not, nor to 
Him/Were faithful, but to self alone were true/... deep Hell 
rejects so base a herd. ...”’ 


KENNAN: In Western culture the churches have kept their eyes 
on the moral responsibility of the individual in the face of his 
own conscience. This is not to be taken for granted. It is absent 
from the Chinese-Confucian concept of religiosity where there 
is no sin, only indiscretion or impracticability. But in the West, 
both in the traditions of Christianity and Judaism, we have 
been brought up to feel individual responsibility. 


There is, in the United States, no one to hold people to that 
today—the churches have lost the power to do so, the state 
cannot attempt to do so, and our two political parties would 
not know how to begin to do so. They cater to what is basest in 
the American electorate. 


—You expected the War to induce people to take a more 
thoughtful view of the human condition. Do you feel, then, that 
suffering, or felix culpa, is the precondition of both receptivity 
in the public domain, and of creative individual enterprise, 
whether in the arts, literature or philosophy? 


KENNAN: I used to think that, but I am no longer sure that 
suffering makes people better. People endure suffering; but, as 
soon as they can, they go back to what they were before. One 
has to distinguish between individual dispositions. There is 
always a small minority—perhaps 10 or 15 %—who have 
values, insights, sensitivity far greater than the mass of their 
fellow beings, and it is very important how this pattern-setting 
minority behave. Beyond that, you have the mass of the 
people, perhaps 70%, who are the common run of humanity 
with their normal strengths and weaknesses. These people 
react to things rather than initiate them. At the far end of the 
spectrum you find a minority of villains and felons with whom 
society has to deal as best it can. 


I believe education should take account of these differences. 
Those with outstanding abilities should be taught to be aware 
of their moral responsibility and to conduct themselves 
accordingly—which they are not always doing today. I am, in 
this sense, an inveterate elitist. 


But to come back to the effect of suffering: when I said a 
minute ago that I was in despair about my country, I did 
specify that my despair is limited to our ability to solve 
America’s problems with the approaches and assumptions with 
which we are trying to tackle them today. But that does not 
mean that the individual in the United States has been 
rendered intellectually sterile, that he has nothing to cling to. 
Since the First World War, American civilisation has 
produced, and I am sure it will continue to produce, a 
remarkable minority of artists, thinkers and writers. I see in 


this intellectual fertility, rising as it has done against a 
background of social failure, a parallel development with 
Russia. The Russians, too, have, both in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, been eminently unsuccessful in solving their 
problems as a civic society, and yet they have produced, over 
the course of 150 years, a remarkable literary, musical and 
philosophical culture. Very often the creators of this culture 
were extremely unhappy in their country. They were 
displaced, they were not appreciated, they were rebellious— 
but, of course, they spoke from, and against, a Russian 
environment and contributed a great deal to the world. (I am, 
naturally, thinking principally of Russia’s great novelists and 
poets from Pushkin and Dostoevsky to Pasternak and 
Solzhenitsyn.) In other words, a society which is palpably 
unsuccessful in virtually everything it has set out to achieve 
can, nevertheless, bring forth from its midst a_ highly 
impressive and culturally seminal minority. Here, as I say, the 
American and Russian experiences run parallel. 


—May I probe into this Russian-American nexus a little 
further? We have already referred to your personal affinity 
with a great many things Russian. Are you now saying there is 
a certain cultural covergence between Russia and the United 
States? 


KENNAN: The temper of American intellectual life will, of 
course, always be different from the Russian. On the other 
hand there is a curious kinship between the American and 
Russian intellectual personality. It is much easier for some 
Americans to understand the Soviet Union than it is for most 
qualified Continental Europeans and Englishmen. There is a 
certain community in the collective experiences of the two 
countries which makes itself felt in the contacts between the 
two peoples. This is truly remarkable. 


Isnt there a certain ambivalence in your attitude to Russia? 
You love the Russian people, their language, their literature, 
their sensitivity, and their capacity for a sublime sort of 
suffering; but, at the same time, you are very conscious that 
the Russian tradition of conducting public affairs and 
pursuing foreign policy objectives is entirely different from, 
and indeed irreconcilable with, the American tradition. 


Your personal affinity with Russia needs no_ further 
illustration— “Russia had been in my blood.” So let me rather 
quote your views of Russians as diplomats and neighbours as 
they appeared to you in Moscow in 1946. I have taken these 
sentences from a famous despatch you filed with the State 
Department in the winter of 1946. It has, by the standards of 
1976, a hawkish air about it, and is, I suppose, the precursor 
of your Mr X article in Foreign Affairs and of the American 
policy of “containment”, the rationale of which was spelled 
out by you in that article. (I might add that American 
“revisionist” historians of the Cold War have found equally 
cogent evidence in your writings, notably in your 1952 
despatch “The Soviet Union and the Atlantic Pact”, to show 
that you are also the father of the “revisionist” history of the 
Cold War.) You wrote in 1946: 


“Historically, the foreign affairs of Russia have developed along lines entirely 
different from those of the United States. Our most important foreign relations... 
have been along the lines of peaceable overseas trade. These have set the 
pattern of our thinking on foreign affairs... . Their [the Russians‘] history had 
known many armistices between hostile forces; but it has never known an 
example of the permanent peaceful coexistence of two neighbouring states... . 
The Russians therefore have no conception of permanent friendly relations 
between states. For them, all foreigners are potential enemies. In examining a 
position taken by a foreign state, the Russians make no effort to look at it from 
the standpoint of the foreign state in question or from any fancy community of 
aims on the part of themselves and the state involved. They assume it is dictated 
by purposes which are not theirs, and they examine it only from the standpoint 
of its effect on them. If the effect is favourable, they accept it without gratitude; 
if it is unfavourable, they reject it without resentment. We could make it much 
easier for ourselves if we would face these facts.” 


You then offer your famous rules of conduct: “Dont act 
chummy with them... . Dont assume a community of aims with 
them which does not really exist... .Dont make fatuous 
gestures of good will... . Do not be afraid to use heavy 
weapons for what seem to us to be minor matters.... Do not be 
afraid of unpleasantness and public airing of differences”, and 
so forth. 


KENNAN: I recognise the contradiction that is apparent here. 
Indeed (as I have often pointed out) all Russian reality is 
contradictory, and so perhaps are some of my attitudes to 
Russia. What I had in mind when I wrote the lines you have 


quoted was that the average person who is thrown into a 
position of political responsibility in Washington by our 
system is not the sort of person who would find it easy to 
understand Russian values. I was warning against trying to 
perceive Russia through untrained American eyes. 


When I speak of the affinity between the two peoples I do 
not conceive of affinity as intellectual understanding—it goes 
deeper than that. It is a matter of manners, gestures, and 
approaches to problems; also there is something else which I 
cannot readily define—a kinship that comes from being a 
citizen of a large continental country. There is a community of 
experience, especially between the Siberians and ouselves 
(and the Siberians and Canadians), which may be due to the 
fact that Siberian society, too, was a society influenced by the 
expansion of frontiers over the whole of the 19th century. 


Once, sitting on the banks oft the river Ob in Siberia, and 
watching small boys play with a raft they were making on the 
shores of the river, I suddenly realised how similar this was to 
Mark Twain’s Mississippi: these little boys, too, had the sense 
of enormous space—that this river was flowing off into 
endless reaches. Neither their civilisation nor the American 
represented a confined world. 


The Western Europeans, who live within much more closely 
defined conditions both geographically and culturally, have 
had to shape their behaviour within narrower confines. They 
are, all of them, a more disciplined society than either the 
Russian or the American. I am not talking about political 
discipline but individual behaviour at grass-root level. Here 
there is a spontaneous meeting of minds and temperaments 
between ourselves and the Russians that makes it easy for us 
to get along with each other. 


—There are, of course, so many levels at which it is possible 
to speak of “affinities” between Russia and the West, and the 
United States in particular, that I should really like to know 
what particular elements in the spectrum of affinities you 
would elect to stress as providing the key to the others. Clearly 
you are not referring to the kind of mid-19th-century 
revolutionary scientific optimism which runs through 


Chernyshevskys novel What is to be done? (a title Lenin 
plagiarised for his pamphlet), nor, I take it, to the supposed 
similarity in the destinies of Russia and America which 
Tocqueville pointed out. But, on the other hand, you may not 
be far from sharing Pitirim Sorokin’s view, put forward just 
after World War II, in a very different political climate, that 
there is a historical convergence between Russia and the 
United States in matters of “society, culture and personality.” 
But if one believes with Herder (as I do) that each nation’s 
culture is specific and incommensurable with any other 
culture, then isnt the whole idea of affinity very much open to 
question? 


KENNAN: If I were to point to a single factor at the expense of 
others, I would say there is a tangible link between the naive 
earnestness and fundamental sincerity of America, especially 
as one finds them at their most significant in the Midwest (it is 
much diluted on both the East and West Coasts), and the 
immense moral seriousness which characterises the novels of 
men like Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. The affinity 1s 
unmistakable. It is very important to remember that, despite 
America’s many calamities in recent years, there is still less 
cynicism among most Americans than there is in Western 
Europe. Of course the big-city intelligentsia 1s closer to the 
mentality of Western Europe; but the heart of America is 
singularly attuned to the self-searching, fundamentalist 
message of the 19th-century Russian novel and indeed to its 
current variants. 


—Would you say that in both cases the search for truth is a 
national preoccupation because, in one way or another, both 
countries have lived with the lie? 


KENNAN: I would—with strong qualifications. In the case of 
Russia the lie has been obvious—both under the Czars and 
under Communism. In America we cannot talk of “the” lie in 
the same sense at all. Nevertheless I attribute a great deal of 
the decadence and demoralisation of American civilisation to 
the domination of the whole process of communication by the 
advertising industry. This is a great and fundamental evil, for it 
pollutes the entire content of information that flows back and 
forth in the country. It debauches and misuses the intelligence 


of the listener and viewer; it de-trains people for any sustained 
attention to the truth. It is pernicious in every way. Even our 
sporting events are being operated for financial profit and tend 
to look more and more like the gladiatorial contests towards 
the end of the Roman Empire. 


—My own impression of American sporting events is rather 
different. American football, for example, with its massed 
bands, split-second gymnastics, and anthem-singing 
supporters reminds me of nothing so much as Prussian 
military drill in Wilhelmian Germany. Two hours I spent 
watching Indiana university play Utah were enough to make 
me question my own doom-laden judgment that American 
society was decadent—for wasnt this disciplined display of 
the American people an assertion of its national strength and 
identity? Could one withhold admiration from the sheer, 
overpowering presence of the American people in all its vulgar 
majesty? If, I reflected, week after week tens of thousands of 
young Americans are happy to submit to the elaborate, 
carefully rehearsed, uniformed drill which these paradeground 
occasions require, there cant be all that much wrong with the 
basic morale of the United States. And couldnt it be that this 
celebration of American football served as a popular outlet for 
the same naive earnestness which you have just mentioned as 
explaining the affinity which you feel exists between Russians 
and Americans? Am I drawing unjustified conclusions? 


KENNAN: I think you are. American football is a pageant—tt is 
theatre—and if you consider the terrible forms which the 
aggressiveness of human beings can assume, the American 
football game seems to me a harmless way of getting 
aggression out of one’s system. People have to have displays; 
they are lightning-conductors. I was myself at military school 
when I was a boy, and I much enjoyed close-order drill. We 
were very proud of ourselves. 


Now you may be right in thinking that American football 
behaviour is a paradigm of how Americans as a nation might 
behave in certain circumstances. I am sure one could unite the 
American people and that they would be capable of 
tremendous efforts; but, unfortunately, I can’t see them uniting 
except on a primitive level of slogans and _ jingoistic 


ideological inspiration. I am not sure that people ever unite to 
perform significant deeds except in response to simplistic 
appeals in questions of national defence. I dislike this 
intensely—it is a form of “hurrah patriotism” which expresses 
itself in our country today in the programmes of people like 
Admiral Zumwalt: mischievous ideas which would, if they 
were permitted to be put into action, lead to apocalyptic 
nuclear confrontation. 


2. Can America Continue as a World 
Super-Power? 


No one is more aware than you that the internal American 
political process is diffuse, impenetrable and chaotic; and that 
it is, from such a base, extremely difficult to pursue a 
consistent and effective foreign policy, especially vis-a-vis a 
power that has a long-term strategy. We have, of course, been 
aware, at least since Tocqueville, that the political 
perspectives of democracy are always short-range and 
therefore debilitating. But this awareness has not helped us 
very much—rather has it added to our problems. 


Since World War II, an unfamiliar responsibility—world 
leadership—has devolved on American shoulders, but it would 
seem that neither the American people nor the United States 
government is willing, or indeed able, to do justice to it in 
terms of adjusting the American system to its requirements. 
Can the system be reformed with this end in mind? Is it, on 
current showing, likely to be so reformed? 


KENNAN: I can see no way in which the system can be 
reformed. I am afraid there is long going to be a tendency for 
individual legislators and politicians in this country to try to 
exploit the foreign policy process for their own domestic 
political ends. As long as they do this, they inflict a sense of 
incoherence on American foreign policy, because we are 
pushed into taking actions in the foreign field, not for their 
effectiveness in the matters with which they purport to deal, 


but for their ulterior function here at home. It is a self- 
defeating attitude which reminds me of the tennis player who 
takes his eyes off the ball because he is too conscious of the 
problem “How-am-I-going-to-look-hitting-the-ball?”, instead 
of concentrating on what he is doing. 


I don’t take this to be a great black mark against America, 
or a sign of the inferiority of American society. If you are 
going to govern, from a single capital, an area as large and 
variegated as that which constitutes the United States— 
everything from Florida to Alaska, and from Northern Maine 
to Southern California—the only way you can govern without 
coercion is by a never-ending, elaborate series of compromises 
between political groups and lobbies; and this method of 
governing the United States is quite possibly better than the 
alternatives would be. 


But if that is the only way the country can govern itself, 
then it ought to recognise that this places certain limitations on 
what it can hope to do in the field of foreign affairs, and that 
its policy should be a very restrained one. 


I do not like the word “isolationism” because it has 
connotations that are too extreme; but I would say that such a 
country ought to follow a policy of minding its own business 
to the extent that it can. When I say I am an “isolationist’— 
which in a sense I am—I do not advocate that we should 
suddenly rat on NATO and abandon our West European allies. I 
don’t even mean that we should do anything abruptly to curtail 
our commitments anywhere. To do so would be a new offence 
in its own right. But I do feel that we should not accept new 
commitments, that we should gradually reduce our existing 
commitments to a minimum, even in the Middle East, and get 
back to a policy of leaving other people alone and expect to be 
largely left alone by them. We greatly exaggerate the hazards 
of doing so. Even when people talk, as they now do, about the 
consequences of Soviet interference in Angola, the dangers of 
what is really involved in Angola for the United States are 
egregiously exaggerated. It may be there are dangers for the 
Angolans; but for us the dangers are not significant. 


—Dont you think this kind of attitude would leave the world 
wide open to Soviet territorial and political expansionism? 
Wouldnt it, above all, deliver Western Europe to the Soviet 
Union? 


KENNAN: We should not cut our commitments to Western 
Europe abruptly. But Western Europe has, since the War, 
leaned on us more heavily than is good for Western Europe 
itself. We have been a form of escape for our European allies. 
They have seen us as saving them the necessity of having a 
policy either towards Eastern Europe or Germany, which 1s, of 
course, very agreeable to them; but it must now end. A gradual 
American withdrawal, and a gradual assumption of much 
greater responsibilities by the West Europeans for what is, 
after all, principally their own defence and political future 
would be all to the good. 


—You dont think a “Finlandisation” of Western Europe 
would eventually result from granting the Soviet Union what it 
would probably interpret as an unlimited right to prospect the 
world for influence? 


KENNAN: The comparison that has been drawn between 
Finland’s position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and that of 
Western Europe is neither fair to the Finns—whose position is 
not all that weak or humiliating (they have materially 
increased their freedom of action in the last 25 years)—nor is 
it fair to Western Europe, because the latter’s relationship to 
Moscow rests on wholly different geopolitical, demographic 
and economic realities than that of Finland. There is, for 
example, no reason that I can see why Western Europe should 
not put up a respectable conventional force of its own. In 
terms of population and industrial potential, Western Europe is 
at least fully equal to the Soviets. That it hasn’t the military 
muscle which it ought to have is entirely due to a lack of 
political will. Western Europe is far too addicted to its material 
comforts, and values prosperity far too highly, to make the 
necessary sacrifices. But if that is so, “Finlandisation’”, if it 
ever comes, will be a self-inflicted wound. 


You talk about the defence of Western Europe—I am 
wondering whether “defence” is the right word, and whether 


the greatest danger to Western Europe is not within itself, for 
the general decadence of Western European society is one of 
the most tangible realities that hits even a fleeting visitor. I 
won’t go into details, but let me just mention a random sample 
of ominous developments such as the inability of Britain to 
improve its industrial productivity which is, incredibly, less 
than half of that of Germany, and to put the British trade union 
system on a modern footing. I am equally amazed by the 
inability of Denmark and Holland to put an end to the 
pornographic invasion that has overcome them. This betrays a 
terrible lack of self-confidence and a total confusion of values. 
The same thing is true of the German student disorders which 
still remain a serious matter in a number of universities. And 
what is one to think of the failure of the Berlin Senate to 
prevent the destruction of the Free University? The challenges 
are brutal and ubiquitous—the responses pitifully feeble or 
non-existent. Western Europe has lost a sense of the fitness of 
things, and that is the meaning of decadence. 


I sometimes wonder what use there 1s in trying to protect the 
Western world against fancied external threats when the signs 
of disintegration within are so striking. Wouldn’t we be better 
advised if we put our mam effort into making ourselves worth 
protecting? 


A couple of years ago, in the course of our usual summer 
cruise in the Baltic, my family and I put in at a small Danish 
port which was having a youth festival. The place was 
swarming with hippies—motorbikes, girl-friends, drugs, 
pornography, drunkenness, noise—it was all there. I looked at 
this mob and thought how one company of robust Russian 
infantry would drive it out of town. 


Now many of these fellows would change their spots and 
prove very valiant people indeed if you appealed to them and 
presented to them a cause they thought was worth defending. 
But many of them would not be able to—many of them are too 
run-down by drugs and the other effects of a permissive 
physical life. 


—Calls for social and, really, spiritual regeneration are never 
absent from your writings; and, personally, I find them 


difficult not to go along with. But such calls, while fully 
justified, tend to divert our attention from what we have to do 
right now in an unregenerate and ugly world, but the only 
world we have. Will Soviet power wait for our moral renewal? 


KENNAN: The Russians are not in a good position to take 
advantage of our great weaknesses today. They have troubles 
of their own, enough to keep their attention riveted on other 
things (I need not rehearse what they are). So I don’t think 
they will capitalise in the near future on the disturbing state of 
Western Europe. But let me remind you that Western Europe’s 
troubles are not only of a moral and cultural character. One has 
also to take into account the state of Italy which is almost 
incapable of governing itself; the disarray and uncertainty all 
over the Iberian Peninsula; the conflict between Greeks and 
Turks; and the approaching crisis in Yugoslavia with Tito’s 
death. In the face of all these predicaments affecting the non- 
Soviet part of Europe, I wonder whether there isn’t a certain 
misplacement of emphasis on the external dangers which are 
said to be threatening Western Europe. 


—The net effect of what you are saying is: the United States is 
congenitally incapable of performing a consistently sustained 
world role; Western Europe, which is decadent and sunk in 
self-seeking materialism, is hardly worth defending. In any 
case, the external dangers are (you argue) probably 
imaginary, whereas the internal ones are real. 


But let me assume two things. First, that the Soviet leaders 
mean what they say when they tell us that they have every 
intention to exploit the crises of Western society and to 
support, wherever they can, wars of “national liberation.” 
Secondly, that Western society will, in the short run, not 
change significantly enough to introduce a fundamentally new 
element into the East-West relationship. If all this is true, 
doesnt your attitude amount to a kind of political quietism 
which would, in effect, mean handing a world hunting-licence 
to the Soviet Union? 


KENNAN: I don’t believe it does. The ideological approach of 
the Soviet Union is at least 70-80 years out of date and has 
very small appeal anywhere. Portugal has furnished an 


important lesson: it has shown that we have come a long way 
since 1917— we are not going to have a repetition of the 
October Revolution, we are not going to have a Bolshevik 
seizure of power in any of the West European countries. The 
extraordinary resistance put up by the Portuguese Socialists 
shows that even in a country as poor as Portugal and as 
lacking in democratic tradition, a totalitarian takeover can be, 
and was, effectively resisted. 


It seems to me that the future of Western Europe lies along 
moderate socialism, and this socialisation of Western Europe 
harbours dangers for the Soviet Union: the example of the 
West European nations opting for a generally socialist line of 
development and detaching themselves from the United States 
will put great strain on the Soviet hold over Eastern Europe. 
The East European governments, particularly those straining 
for greater freedom from Soviet control, are going to say: 
“Why must we submit to this? Europe is no longer in a state of 
militant confrontation. Most of Western Europe is socialist. 
The United States is no longer there as a great imperialistic 
power. There is no more justification for the Soviet control of 
half of Europe. . .” The disarray in Western Europe is bound to 
unleash disarray in Eastern Europe; it cuts both ways. 


—TIt may or it may not. American power, or NATO power, has 
not been able to stop the rot in Western Europe, whereas 
Soviet power has, brutally and repeatedly, stopped the 
disintegration of Eastern Europe and is, under the banner of 
proletarian internationalism, or some other slogan, certain to 
do so again, no matter how “socialist” Western Europe may 
become. In any case a significant loosening-up of Moscow’ 
control of Eastern Europe does not at all appear to be an 
American priority. 


But to come back to your point: what are you implying is 
that the age of faith has come to an end both in the East and 
the West— on our side, a profound scepticism has destroyed 
our adherence to formal religions and undermined our trust in 
the values, tastes and sensibilities of what has traditionally 
been regarded as European culture. In the East, the appeal of 
Communism as an ideology is utterly exhausted. We are, then, 


talking of the clash of two secularisms, each groping for a new 
guiding principle. 


KENNAN: We are talking about the disintegration of both 
militant faiths and strong ideological beliefs; but we are also 
talking about the disintegration of the old forms of great- 
power imperialism. I don’t believe in the ability of the 
Russians to control Western Europe. They just would not 
know how. They are too crude and clumsy for any such 
exploits. Such indeed is their lack of sophistication that they 
have great difficulty in controlling even those parts of Europe 
which are under their hegemony. 


By the same token, I don’t believe in the ability of the 
United States to control any great part of the world. When 
people speak today of the Russians “getting” Angola, I don’t 
know what they mean, any more than what they meant when 
they talked of our “losing” China. Nobody but the Angolans 
will make anything out of Angola—tleast of all the Russians 
with their multiple handicaps, especially in an African setting. 
No one can seriously believe that Angola will be turned into a 
Soviet republic on the Uzbekistan model. With the exception 
of Eritrea, the Russians have had nothing but serious reversals 
in their African policies. So it is up to us to grasp the nettle 
and tell the world that we are willing to leave such territories 
alone. We should come out firmly and frankly in the United 
Nations and say: “We are prepared to have nothing to do with 
this area. There will not be one penny of American money, not 
a single American rifle sent to Africa. The CIA will leave it 
totally alone on the assumption that the Soviet Union will do 
likewise... .” I think we could, with such a policy, put great 
pressure, through African opinion, on the Soviet leaders. 


—I find your trust in the power of example most appealing, for 
it assumes the basic goodness and rationality of man; but I 
wonder whether there is room for this kind of sentiment in the 
hard world of international competition. Can you see 
professional revolutionaries of the stamp of Stalin, or Lenin, 
or even of the present conservative but expansionist hierarchy, 
being swayed by this kind of consideration? Their reaction 
would not be that the Americans have shown a noble example 
which they (the Russians) must follow, but rather that 


American capitalism has become so weak-kneed that they may 
safely push ahead wherever opportunity beckons. 


I do, of course, realise that the idea of setting the world an 
example by our Western works rather than power, and the 
related notion of passive resistance, are basic to your 
approach to international affairs. They were there in your 
1957 BBC Reith Lectures, where you said that in the event of a 
Soviet-American disengagement, European defence should be 
based on paramilitary forces on the Swiss territorial model: 

“The training of such forces ought to be such as to prepare them not only to 
offer whatever overt resistance might be possible to a foreign invader but also 


to constitute the core of a civil resistance movement on any territory ... overrun 
by the enemy. ...” 


And on nuclear competition you said: 


“Let us divest ourselves of this weapon altogether’ let us stake our safety on 
Gods grace and our own good consciences and on that measure of common 
sense and humanity which even our adversaries possess; but let us at least walk 
like men, with our heads up, so long as we are permitted to walk at all.” 


Am I right in detecting a puritanical sense of guilt in all this— 
a feeling that America is too rich, too powerful, too vulgar, too 
brash, and eo ipso: guilty? Guilty, above all, because it has 
not suffered where others have suffered, and has yet to be 
brought low before it can join the rest of mankind? 


KENNAN: Possibly, possibly. My main reason for advocating a 
gradual and qualified withdrawal from far-flung foreign 
involvements is that we have nothing to teach the world. We 
have to confess that we have not got the answers to the 
problems of human society in the modern age. Moreover, 
every society has specific qualities of its own that we in 
America do not understand very well; therefore I don’t want to 
see us put in a position of taking responsibility for the affairs 
of people we do not comprehend. I would like to see us 
influence the world, if we can, by the power of our example to 
the extent that other people wish to follow it and find it 
applicable to themselves. But I have, as you know, always 
very emphatically rejected the concept of the universality of 
the American experience. Our national experience was never 
shared by any country and will never be shared by any country 
in the future. Never again will it be given to a national society 


to develop a vast, unpopulated area in the northern, temperate 
zone of the world. Think of the potential wealth of this 
continent, and the way in which people harnessed it to their 
needs, and also devastated, by their greed, its lakes and forests 
and sea-boards. All this wealth and space presented 
possibilities in America which have made the American 
outlook unique, and therefore inapplicable to any other 
society. 


—It has fallen to the United States to lead the world, but the 
United States can offer no leadership. Isnt this, too, an almost 
unique fact in history? 


KENNAN: Leadership cannot be given for the two reasons we 
have already mentioned: (/) because the United States has 
nothing much to say to the outside world, and (2) because the 
kind of government we have does not permit, even if we had a 
valid message to impart, the shaping of that message into a 
consistently pursued foreign policy. 


I had the experience some years ago of making a call on one 
of the African leaders who shall be nameless. The meeting was 
arranged by some of my friends—I wasn’t myself very 
anxious that it should take place. 


“I appreciate your receiving me’, I said to this African 
leader, “but I am embarrassed; my friends asked me to call on 
you, yet I have nothing to say to you and I don’t think my 
country should either.” 


“What do you mean by that?” he asked. 


“T hesitate to say anything, partly because I think we have 
no answer to your problem, and partly because I feel anything 
said would be misinterpreted—that is the atmosphere growing 
up around us.” However, he pressed me to say something. 
“What do you think the United States ought to do with regard 
to us?”, I was asked. 


“Leave you absolutely and strictly alone’, I said. “If I had 
anything to do with it, you would have no cause to complain 
that the United States took any interest in you except at your 
own insistent request. Other than that we would leave you 
absolutely in peace.” 


He threw back his head and laughed: “You can’t do that— 
you are caught here—you can’t opt out.” 


But I don’t trunk we are necessarily caught in Africa, or 
anywhere else for that matter. We should, for a start, proceed 
roughly like this: if people from the developing world came to 
us with requests saying “We want this or that from you by way 
of help or advice”, I would first ask them: “Why do you think 
we ought to give these things? “And if we did give them, I 
would say: “We want it to be firmly documented that these 
things were given at your request, your initiative, not ours.” 
This would prevent a great many misunderstandings about 
American neocolonialism, imperialism, etc. Incidentally, this 
is the way we ought to have behaved to de Gaulle in the years 
of his power. 


—I am not sure that your African leader’ cry, “You are 
caught”’, is all that far-fetched. Raymond Aron remarks in his 
recent book on the American reluctance to bear the burdens of 
hegemony: “One cannot help wondering at times whether the 
American republic will ever attain maturity and whether it will 
at length realise that power implies rights and duties—limited 
rights and permanent duties.” 


In a sense Iam more worried about your insistence that the 
United States has nothing to say to the world than by the 
nature of the American system which, as you say, inhibits the 
United States from putting across whatever it may have to say 
to the world. After all, the latter may be open to reform, 
whereas the evaporation of American self-confidence is 
probably beyond repair in the foreseeable future. 


What I have more particularly in mind is something you 
have, I know, always roundly condemned: the idealistic, 
mordalising streak in the American self-image and American 
foreign policy. While, in 1976, this may strike one as arrogant 
or unsophisticated, it has, in the past 150 years, certainly been 
one of the great assets of American foreign policy. The 
examples one could cite to support this assertion are so 
numerous, especially from Czarist Russia and Eastern and 
Southern Europe, where the promise of America was most 
widely appreciated, that I shall simply state the fact, 


wondering whether, if your policy of what one might call 
American “self-containment” were here to stay, the United 
States would not be depriving itself of its entire historic 
magnetism. 


KENNAN: If the idealistic component in American policy has 
ever been a force in its own right, it has been confused and 
really nullified by the crimes and mistakes of recent years: by 
Viet Nam, by the stupidities of the CIA, by the violation of the 
democratic process as witnessed by Watergate, and so forth. It 
would take a long period of withdrawal, a quiet time of 
minding our own business and rethinking our national 
purpose, to persuade the world that we had, if we had, 
anything worth while to say to it. 


3. A New Political Elite? 


Can we talk about the type of government that would, in your 
opinion, do more justice to the requirements of the United 
States as a world power bearing world responsibilities than 
the present system? You have said that for a country as large 
and diverse as the United States, the chaotic processes of 
democratic compromise may well be the only way in which it 
can govern itself from a single capital. Nevertheless, it is clear 
from your writings that you have a_ preference (for 
Philosophical as well as foreign-policy reasons) for a very 
different type of government—indeed for a different socio- 
political dispensation. A revealing clue to what you have in 
mind is, I think, to be found in Democracy and the Student 
Left: 


“Humanity divides ... between those who, in their political philosophy, place 
the emphasis on order and those who place it on justice. I belong in the first of 
those categories. Human justice is always imperfect. The laws on which it bases 
itself are always to some extent unjust. These laws have therefore only a relative 
value; and it is only relative benefits that can be expected from the effort to 
improve them. But the good order of society is something tangible and solid. 
There is little that can be done about men’s motives; but if men can be 
restrained in their behaviour, something is accomplished. To keep them from 
destroying each other physically on the streets; to commit them to the 
observance of a minimum of the amenities; to oblige them to observe greater 


outward decency than is really present in the primitive chaos of their souls— 
this is in itself an achievement. The benefit of the doubt should lie, therefore, 
with the forces of order, not with the world-improvers.” 


What we have here is a prescription for a hierarchical society 
—a benevolent aristocracy, no doubt of the spirit and 
intellectual attainment rather than of birth, or wealth, or 
political ambition. Is this the kind of road you would, in fact, 
like to see the United States follow? 


KENNAN: Indeed, it is. I can see no reason why a popular 
control of government should be inconsistent with forceful and 
purposeful government if the institutions of government are 
properly designed. Many years ago I fell to thinking about the 
election of our Senators, and I recalled that initially they were 
meant to be appointed by the State governors, and I was 
thinking that would still be the best way to have them selected. 
I thought then, and I still think today, that we ought to create a 
panel, or pool of outstanding people that would comprise 
perhaps 500-1000 souls. Appointment to it would be by some 
detached and austere authority such as the Supreme Court, and 
membership in it would represent recognition of distinction in 
our national life achieved by a man’s own efforts outside the 
field of political competition. One could then say to the 
electorate: “You can nominate people for election to the Senate 
—but only from among this body.” 


The greatest evil of the American democratic system lies, 
not in the process of election, but in that of nomination. I have 
nothing against people making their own decisions, but I do 
strongly object to the fact that our political parties confront the 
electorate time after time after time with a choice of 
deplorable mediocrities. We must find some way to restore 
what I am sure was the intention of the founding fathers, that 
is to say, make certain institutional arrangements whereby the 
people for high public office are selected from among the 
better men in our country, and not from among the vulgar, 
dull, sluggish and untutored. I am, of course (as you have 
yourself said), not talking here about an inherited aristocracy. I 
am talking of a “meritocracy” which we do have plentifully in 
this country, but are failing to use properly. I profoundly 
believe in the Burkeian view that only those are fit to exercise 


high office who hate it, and can only be persuaded to do it out 
of a sense of public duty. Such men, you might say, are not 
conspicuous by their large numbers in the United States today. 


—Are they ever? Burke also said of his own time that the hour 
was great but the honourable gentlemen were small. 


KENNAN: The only big man of the self-effacing sort I have 
known in our country was General George Marshall. He did 
not enjoy high office, he was a reluctant servant of the people, 
but he did serve with an iron sense of duty and integrity. 
George Washington was of the same disposition. We have 
come very far from the selfless dedication of the people who 
shaped the early history of the United States. 


—Would I be wrong in suspecting that your ideal modem 
society might under certain conditions assume features less 
attractive than those of an intellectual aristocracy? You have 
yourself almost answered this question by posing it in the 
following way: 
“Did it [the decline of liberal-democratic American institutions | mean that they 
... [the Communist leaders| were right and we— wrong? That modem man in 
the mass had to be thought of as a lost and blinded child who could be led out 
of his dangers and bewilderments only by bold, ruthless, self-confident 


minorities, armed with insights higher than any of which the masses were to be 
presumed capable?”’ 


KENNAN: This is of course the “Grand Inquisitor” chapter of 
Dostoevsky. 


—Isn t this part of your search for the middle ground between 
the chaotic processes of American democracy, which you half- 
resent and half-admire, and the modern authoritarian state 
which you greatly resent but in some ways also admire? I am 
struck, for example, by your assessment of the domestic 
changes which were forced upon Czechoslovakia in the wake 
of Munich and the resignation of the Benes government in 
1938: 


“Few will wish the return of the many squabbling political parties, the petty 
bourgeois timidity, and the shallow materialism which seems to have 
characterised at least the lower organs of public administration under the 
former [Benes] regime. Czech nationalism will flourish indeed, but with it there 
will be a demand for greater personal responsibility and greater spiritual 
authority ... .” 


When I look at your use of words such as “squabbling 
political parties... shallow materialism... bourgeois timidity... 
spiritual authority”, I would say that there is, over a period of 
almost forty years, a remarkable consistency in your political 
philosophy. 


KENNAN: If I Aad to give an answer to your question about the 
middle ground—and this is, I must admit, the hardest question 
I can think of in the whole spectrum of problems facing us—I 
would say that democracy is a distinctly preferable form of 
government in a small political community, or one which has a 
widely shared cultural heritage. I envy the Norwegian 
government the fact that Norway’s population is a mere four 
million, that most of the country’s political life takes place in 
the same capital, and one might almost say in or around the 
same boulevard which connects the Norwegian Parliament 
building with the Royal Palace. 


—TI remember a very hasty lunch recently with a Norwegian 
member of parliament. He apologised that he had to rush back 
to the House because the King was off skiing at 4.00 p.m., and 
members had promised to let him have some bill or other by 
3.00 p.m. for the royal assent. 


KENNAN: Yes—even in England you have a feel of cohesion 
and homogeneity. In London, influential people in different 
walks of life have always had a certain intimacy which assured 
communication even if it didn’t assure anything else. 


The point seems worth making that the capability for 
effective self-government seems to me to be pretty well 
restricted to countries that satisfy one of two requirements: 
small size and cultural cohesion, and particularly, for some 
reason, to those that border on the English Channel and the 
North Sea or have taken their origins from these coastal states. 
I do not claim this to be a form of superiority; you may say 
that these Northern nations have been more fortunate in some 
ways than their Southern neighbours. Whatever the reason, it 
is a fact that democracy is not widespread or successful 
beyond this northern tier of Europe. I can see people in 
Scotland, Hamburg, or Scandinavia enjoying good self- 
government; I can see a small New England community doing 


equally well. But I can’t see the same thing happening in the 
Soviet Union, in Latin Europe or in any of the African 
countries. The taste (what the French call gout) for democracy 
is geographically and historically limited. I don’t want to be 
misunderstood here. I don’t reject democracy, for it is the most 
civilised form of government if the conditions are right; but I 
question its successful application to countries of the size of 
the United States, for example, where both scale and cultural 
heterogeneity militate against democracy being fully effective 
on a national level. 


Democracy on the American scale can, as I have already 
said, only work through an endless chain of compromises; and 
I doubt whether these compromises, and the chain of lowest 
common denominators which they entail, can do justice to the 
needs of this country. Also, we shall have to come to grips 
with the ecological cluster of problems. These contain no 
popular materials for electioneering purposes. In fact, any 
political party that did, out of a sense of public duty, pin them 
to its banner would be courting certain disaster, for it would 
have to ask for a high sense of self-discipline and self-sacrifice 
to avert certain catastrophes which are not visible to the naked 
eye. I can see no political party mustering sufficient integrity 
to do this. For example, it may well be that we shall have to 
throttle our agriculture back to a point where we don’t use 
great amounts of chemical fertilisers. Well, it would take 
bayonets to force the farmers to accept this. But in many other 
areas, too, there will be an incontrovertible need to impose an 
absolutely merciless discipline; and I can’t see that being 
happily enforced through democratic means in a country as 
large and as polycentric as the United States. 


—So your self-confident minorities, armed with insights 
higher than those of which the masses are capable, should be 
on their way back? 


KENNAN: This may well be necessary—at the very least we 
have to work for a minority which has enough confidence in 
itself to act boldly and lead, rather than follow, public opinion. 
God knows, I don’t want to see any dictatorship set up in this 
country, and I would not want to be part of one if it were. 
What I would like to see in the United States is a third party, a 


minority party, which would, if necessary, remain a minority 
party for a long time to come—an ideological party which 
would conduct itself by a high sense of discipline and take 
immense pains to elaborate an intellectually mgorous 
programme for the long-term future of the United States. 
Neither of our two political parties is going to do this; and I 
don’t think any party which puts top priority on getting itself 
into office by the electoral process rather than on its function 
as an educational force in our society is going to do it. The 
moment you say that the most important thing is to win the 
next election, and if this means talking a lot of nonsense, 
indulging in a lot of hypocrisy and over-simplification, and 
taking enormous liberties with the truth, so be it— the moment 
you say that, you have ruled yourself out as a force to which 
the solution of our real problems could be safely entrusted. 


Let me repeat that the first requirement is a system of 
selection of an elite which is not based on false values, which 
really does recognise merit both of the intellect and of 
character and responsibility. The people who have these 
qualities have to be encouraged and brought to a point where 
they can be seen and recognised, and then given responsibility. 
I don’t think they should be given it indefinitely—one must 
have an occasional appeal to the public for a vote of 
confidence. 


Moreover, we could do much better than we are doing in the 
United States, if we allowed a lot of our political life to 
devolve to the regional centres instead of trying to run it all 
from here in Washington. Look at these monstrosities of 
buildings that are being constructed in Washington for an ever- 
spawning bureaucracy! This is a ghost city after 6.00 p.m. It is 
not safe to take a walk at night half-a-mile from the White 
House. An incredible situation! I can’t understand the 
indifference of anyone in high positions in our government. 
Does the President not mind? It is right on his doorstep. 


—Isnt your plea for the acceptance of an _ intellectual 
aristocracy a very difficult one in a basically egalitarian 
society? It was Michael Young who pointed out that, whereas 
in a traditional social milieu a man’s misfortunes can always 
be attributed to social injustice (“I am as good a man as he is, 


but he was born richlprivileged” etc.), in a Meritocracy, where 
social status and money rewards are directly related to 
attainment, the consolation that you are where you are 
because fate put you there falls away; you are forced to face 
up to the fact that you are in an inferior position because you 
are inferior. This means that Meritocracy increases, rather 
than decreases, the sense of injustice from which all who do 
not belong to the Meritocracy are bound to suffer. And that, 
after all, is the vast majority. 


KENNAN: Surely, one should be content with a modest station 
in life if one has modest capabilities. 


—But is anyone so in the United States in the 1970s? 


KENNAN: Some people are, and I don’t think it is asking for too 
much. Remember the remarkable results which have been 
achieved over the centuries by organisations which apply these 
principles within themselves, as for example, the Jesuit order. 
The same is true in a somewhat different sense of certain 
military bodies such as the Marine Corps. Both have produced 
remarkable qualities of leadership. 


I would rather occupy a modest place in a good hierarchy 
than be a member of a grey, monotonous mass of mediocrity. 
There is a place for hierarchy and ceremony in life. 
Shakespeare was profoundly right when he said “All the 
world’s a stage” —we all need theatre, and hierarchy is theatre 
in the sense that the people on the stage are in most cases not 
worthy of the places they occupy but have to pretend that they 
are. This is true of every college procession: there is not really 
all that much ascendancy among dons, and all that much lack 
of virtue among the rest, but people need and enjoy the 
spectacle. 


A great impression was made on me many years ago by an 
illustration in Lewis Mumford’s fine book, The Culture of 
Cities. He reproduced a picture of a holy procession in 
medieval Florence, and he pointed out that there were no 
spectators in the streets—everybody in town was in the 
procession, everybody fitted in somewhere. This is my thought 
of how life should be,, and let us not take it too seriously that 


some senile old boy is at the head of the procession; that is 
part of life, too. 


4. A Diplomatic Life 


How is it that your sense of “hierarchy” seldom prevented you 
from offering lively opposition to the official wisdoms of the 
State Department and other agencies of the American 
government? In fact one of my readings of the psychology of 
your record as a foreign service officer may be summed up as: 
profound scepticism—not with regard to policy A or policy B, 
but to the policies of authority as such. But, of course, I may 
be entirely wrong; it may well be that you were simply 
reluctant to go along with the policies of Washington because 
you felt that these were the work of lesser men, judging 
profound issues on frivolous, self-serving,, or irrelevant 
grounds, and speaking almost always from inadequate 
knowledge. In any case, your opposition is almost always 
there. 


For example, just after the end of the War, when official 
American policy was still one of cautious trust, and unofficial 
American opinion one of friendship, towards the Soviet Union, 
yours was the first important voice to dispel American 
illusions and warn against “acting chummy” with the 
Russians (and I have already quoted the details of your 
warning from your Winter 1946 despatch). 


Then, at the height of the Cold War, you challenged the 
orthodoxy of Washington from the opposite angle, telling it, 
with many qualifications and great subtlety, why Stalin had 
ample reason to feel threatened by NATO, the Marshall Plan, 
the remilitarisation of Western Germany, American action in 
Korea, and the failure of the United States to leave Japan 
unoccupied and demilitarised. You wrote in 1952: 


“Both the imposition of the Berlin blockade and the Soviet crackdown in 
Czechoslovakia were reactions to these reverses for Moscow in the Cold War.” 


KENNAN: Let me, for the moment, take this question on a 
different ground. You must bear in mind that I voiced the 
sentiments you have mentioned, not to the governments to 
which I was accredited, but in communication with my own 
government. I fully subordinated myself to the policies of my 
government because I always believed that a diplomatic 
representative’s duty is precisely to try, as best he can, to speak 
for his government. The way in which his own personality can 
be inserted in this act of representation is the manner in which 
he speaks, but he must not change the message. On the other 
hand, I also believe very firmly that it is essential for the 
diplomatic representative to be able to tell his government if 
he feels that some aspect of his government’s policy in respect 
of the country in which he is stationed is wrong, to give his 
government guidance, and to help it to adopt a policy that 
would be more effective. The great difficulty is that often a 
piece of policy that commends itself as being likely to be 
effective in relation to a foreign government is in conflict with 
the domestic realities at home, and only the Secretary of State 
or indeed the President can resolve the dilemma. 


As a rule of thumb, I would say the diplomatic 
representative should put up with a great deal of disagreement 
between himself and his government, and go on loyally to 
state his government’s views to the foreign government, 
because that is, after all, the only thing that is useful to the 
foreign government. A foreign government is not much aided 
by knowing what you think personally; it wants to know what 
your government thinks and what it is prepared to do—and 
that you have to tell it. And even if you are, as a diplomatic 
representative, in very great disagreement with your 
government’s policy, you ought not to leave your post in too 
great a hurry, for you are thereby forfeiting all the good that 
you could do by remaining with the problem, and the post 
which you occupy, for a further peiod. I have learnt this from 
my own experience. I was too quick to leave government 
service. I was too impulsive. I did not have sufficient patience; 
I should have had more. Some of my colleagues—very good 
men—rode out successfully a number of storms with our 
government, worse storms than the ones I had to face. I am 
thinking, for example, of my late colleague Tommy Thompson 


[US Ambassador Llewelyn Thompson] who was serving in 
Moscow at the time of the U-2 episode. It must have filled him 
(I know it did fill him) with a sense of utter despair to have 
American-Soviet relations so badly damaged by a perfectly 
silly and unnecessary operation of this kind. Every diplomat 
has his conflicts with authority. Most of them are, at one time 
or another, wringing their hands about the instructions they 
receive from home. 


—But you have done a remarkable thing by subtly trying to 
educate the State Department and the President. Your 
despatches are surely the most instructive, and the best 
written, diplomatic literature of modern times, and their 
prescience is in most cases truly astonishing. I would have 
thought this was not exactly the kind of article which the run- 
of-the-mill American foreign service officer was expected, or 
able, to supply. Were you breaking fresh ground? 


KENNAN: I think I was. I always liked writing. One of my great 
disappointments while I was in the foreign service—at a time, 
therefore, when the government were my only readers—was 
that my audience never noticed that some of these despatches 
were fair bits of prose. 


—But here, generally speaking, you are in good company. 
Dylan Thomas, I remember, was refused a BBC job because 
the broadcasting bureaucracy opined that he did not write 
good enough English. 


KENNAN: That, of course, is comforting! I wrote a great many 
diplomatic reports, long and short, under my own name as 
well as those of my superiors before I was appointed 
ambassador; and I always took a lot of trouble over them. Yet I 
did not have a single comment from anyone in government. 
That tells you something. My State Department readers 
seemed incapable of distinguishing one kind of prose from 
another. This was, I must say, a source of intense frustration 
for me because I did feel that, even if one could not expect 
style to merit praise in a bureaucratic environment, some of 
these missives of mine were at least valuable as documents 
and ought to have elicited some response. 


—Fortunately, the record has, in the meantime, been set 
straight by history. For example, your despatches from 
Czechoslovakia at the time of, and after, Munich, have now 
been published as a book which has won wide acclaim. 


KENNAN: Well, I aid what I could to educate the Washington 
establishment, but I don’t think I was at all successful except 
where the seeds happened to fall on ripe soil as in the case of 
[former Under-Secretary of Defense] James Forrestal. When I 
said things he wanted to hear, he was pleased. Otherwise I 
don’t think my despatches affected anybody. Dean Acheson 
was amused and horrified by some of the things I wrote. My 
views on Russia were fairly widely circulated inside the 
government, but others got no internal publicity at all. After 
one of my visits to Latin America I wrote a despatch (it is 
mentioned in the first volume of my Memoirs) which so 
shocked the Secretary of State that he had all copies locked up, 
and the thing was never distributed. 


—What was it that so shocked the mandarins? 


KENNAN: I have never been told. But looking back on my 
report I suppose my whole analysis of the condition of man 
and civilisation in Latin America was too paradoxical, too 
philosophical and perhaps too academic for those vast, 
slumbering archives in the State Department. Here is the kind 
of thing I was saying: 
“... to plunge deeply into it [Latin America] ... is to lose oneself in a sort of 
Alice s Wonderland, where normal relations between cause and effect have lost 
their validity, where nothing may be judged on its actual merits, where no idea 
has more than a relative integrity, where real things receive recognition only by 
their relation to the diseased and swollen human ego, where nothing is ever 


wholly finished because things are never more than symbols and there is no end 
to those things which are the objects of symbols. 


Here, for the sensitive foreigner, there are only three forms of escape: 
cynicism, participation, or acute unhappiness. Most foreign representatives find 
refuge in a combination of all three....” 


This was the kind of stuff that must have rendered my report 
intolerable to the embrace of the files in Washington. 


—But, then, I can quite see that in a political culture in which 
one recent President earned the reputation of “never reading 
anything he could possibly avoid reading”, your sketch of the 


human condition south of the United States border must have 
caused some bewilderment. Regular guys surely dont write 
that kind of stuff. Alternatively, I would say, if I were to be 
cynical, that some ofyour superiors in the State Department 
might have felt that your description of conditions in Latin 
America (“where no idea has more than a relative integrity” 
etc.) sounded a little too much like a description of things in 
the State Department, and that your report was put on ice for 
that reason. I suppose we shall never know. 


Your outspokenness reminds me, by way of contrast, of your 
own observation that one of the reasons for the warped 
judgments of the Kremlin, under Stalin, in matters of foreign 
policy was the fear of Soviet ambassadors to report things as 
they saw them. They filed instead what Stalin and others 
wanted to hear. If your own example is anything to go by, any 
warped judgments from which the United States government 
might have suffered in the recent past could certainly not be 
excused by any lack of frank and perceptive reporting by 
American diplomatic representatives. 


KENNAN: Ah, but ray case is not typical. There is, on our side 
too, a form of diplomatic reporting which simply says “How 
true, Sir!’ to the President or Prime Minister. This is an ever- 
present danger in every government—and it doesn’t matter 
whether the government is a democratic one or not. There is a 
very real difficulty in going to a head of state or government— 
a man of great power—and trying to tell things to him which 
he does not want to hear. The extreme example of this was, of 
course, Hitler; and one of the remarkable things about Hitler, 
which has not been given sufficient attention in Western 
opinion about this man, is that there is to my knowledge no 
example of anyone ever succeeding in going to Hitler to tell 
him the truth about where he was leading Germany. Many men 
went to see him with this in mind, saying: “I’m going to tell 
him— somebody has to put it to him what he is doing to this 
country and the world....”” But not one of them could bring it 
over his lips when he was in the presence of Hitler. And any of 
us who ever had to deal with world leaders realises how 
difficult this is. It wasn’t easy to get through to Churchill or to 
Roosevelt. Both men charmed you out of the room before you 


could say anything to them; they were more interested in 
speaking than they were in listening. 


— Was this your experience of John F: Kennedy too? 


KENNAN: No, Kennedy was unusual in that he was an excellent 
listener. With foreign statesmen, too, he would sit down in his 
armchair and put his visitor in a chair right next to him and ask 
very relevant questions and listen with great respect and 
patience. He had a captivating boyish gallantry towards older 
men like myself, which I found very agreeable. 


—You wrote Kennedy a very strong letter of support one 
month before the Presidents assassination, “full of 
admiration, both as a historian and as a person with 
diplomatic experience, for the manner in which you have 
addressed yourself to the problems of foreign policy with 
which I am familiar.” And Kennedy’ handwritten reply was 
equally warm. The admiration was mutual and, I think, on 
Kennedy part too, entirely genuine. 


KENNAN: Probably so, but when the chips were down, this did 
not prevent him from serving me up on a platter to Wilbur 
Mills over cancelling the extension of most-favoured-nation 
treatment of Yugoslavia, to which I was then serving as 
Ambassador. But, looking back on the incident, which led to 
my resignation, I cannot blame him for this. Kennedy operated 
within the constraints of a tight political atmosphere, and I am 
sure he had very little choice. In a second term of office he 
might have acted differently. 


—What about Harry Truman? 


KENNAN: I had to go and see him on a number of occasions, 
and I found him a most congenial man—a man obviously 
capable of strong friendships. I was glad that I did not know 
him better than I did because I had a feeling he was the sort of 
man who, if you were his friend, would expect you to be the 
friend of all his friends and the enemy of all his enemies; and I 
didn’t want to be either. Truman was a healthy spirit; he was 
not as forbidding as some of these other great political leaders, 
not as difficult to get through to. You could not help liking him 
—here was an absolutely sane, normal person who was 


himself most of the time. He did not put on airs—he was like 
Ernie Bevin: an excellent man of the people. 


—Hence his current great popularity in the wake of Viet Nam 
and Watergate—a “straight guy” after the card-sharpers and 
the intellectuals. 


KENNAN: Yes, but bis apotheosis is not complete. The 
revisionist historians have to condemn him because, after all, 
the Potsdam Conference took place under Truman’s 
presidency and so did the development of nuclear weapons. 
Therefore, in the eyes of these historians, and a lot of the 
student youth, Truman remains a villain. 


—Nevertheless, the new Truman cult is shared by most 
Americans I have met. 


KENNAN: It is. We are, you know, so terribly happy in this 
country when we get one good man of the people! Lincoln was 
that, and Truman is in a way in the Lincolnesque tradition. He 
embodied all the virtues of the Midwest. Even his violent 
reaction to the criticism of his daughter Margaret was well 
taken. Everybody understood this. People said: “Well, he is a 
father, and he must be loyal to his daughter... .” 


Truman was a man of intense loyalties to a lot of very 
shabby friends. This was something with which the average 
man in the United States could identify, because the average 
chap would think: “Most of my friends are shabby people too, 
but I am loyal to them, and I admire Harry for being the 
same... .” 


But coming back to the phenomenon of inability to get 
through to a person in high office—this was also true of Stalin. 
We know from Krushchev and many other sources that people 
were too terrified when they spoke to him to say anything he 
did not want to know. But he was a great dissembler, and 
therefore a patient listener, when he wanted for any reason to 
create the impression that he was listening. 


—wWhy did you never go to see him? You say in your Memoirs 
that you hesitated for a time, that you pondered the matter 
over long walks in Moscow, but finally decided that you had 
nothing to say to the man. I am a little puzzled. I would have 


thought that even to hear Stalin’s lies and evasions would have 
seeded in your mind impressions of some importance which, in 
turn, would undoubtedly have added to the knowledge of your 
government. I remember Arnold Toynbee telling me how his 
visit to Hitler in 1936 left him with the indelible impression 


that Hitler was already preparing for a showdown with 


Russia.+ 


KENNAN: I had nothing to say to Stalin on behalf of the United 
States government. Nor did I have (and this again reflects on 
our system) instructions which would have given me any idea 
what to say to him. I felt that my own views were such that it 
would have taken me a very long time to get them across, and 
clearly an audience with Stalin was not going to be the right 
occasion. In addition to that, I knew that my British colleague 
[Sir Alvery] Gascoigne, had been kept waiting for an 
appointment, unsuccessfully, for seven or eight months; and I 
did not want to subject myself, and the United States 
government, to this humiliation. In retrospect, I may have 
made a mistake, although I had no instructions to see Stalin. 
But certainly there must have been raised eyebrows in 
Washington: “Why in the world did you not seek an interview? 
What did you expect to achieve by not seeing Stalin?” 


—Stalin may, of course, very well have treated you the way he 
treated Gascoigne,for he had, as you later discovered, a 
profound grudge against you which he took care not to forget. 
I have in mind the incident of your short speech in Moscow on 
“Victory in Europe Day” in 1945. 


KENNAN: Stalin wasn’t accustomed to anyone else in the 
Soviet Union, Russian or foreign, being the subject of an 
approving demonstration by a Soviet crowd; and I am sure this 
had a lot to do with my expulsion, seven years later, as United 
States Ambassador. I am saying this because the Pravda 
editorial commenting on my expulsion—and this was a first- 
page article written with the highest authority—brought up a 
distorted version of what had occurred on “VE-Day” in 1945. 
Clearly, I had offended Stalin. 


—But the ostensible reason for your expulsion was a 
statement you had made at the Tempelhof airport in West 


Berlin telling the assembled journalists how foreign diplomats 
lived in Moscow: 
“IT was interned here in Germany for several months during the last war. The 
treatment we receive in Moscow is just about like the treatment we internees 


received then, except that in Moscow we are at liberty to go out and walk the 
streets under guard.” 


KENNAN: Yes, these remarks of mine were given by the Soviet 
government as their reason for considering me persona non 
grata; but I know it for a fact that the real reason was the 
earlier episode which had stuck in Stalin’s gullet. The decision 
to expel me was Stalin’s—the Soviet Foreign Ministry was not 
even consulted and knew nothing about it until they heard that 
the decision had been taken. 


—wWhat did you say on “VE-Day” that so upset Stalin? 


KENNAN: Oh, nothing you might consider remotely 
objectionable. On the morning of “VE-Day” a large crowd of 
enthusiastic Russians gathered, I think entirely spontaneously, 
in front of our Embassy to celebrate the end of the War and 
Allied cooperation. I got up on a column in front of the 
Embassy building and said, in Russian: “Congratulations on 
the day of common victory. All success to our Soviet allies” — 
something of this sort. But these remarks were developed by 
Moscow’s ugly propaganda machine into a wholly distorted 
story based on what Ralph Parker, a former Prague 
correspondent for both the New York Times and the London 
Times, said about the incident in a book published four years 
later: The Conspiracy against Peace. Parker (who was a man 
far to the Left) and his Russian-born wife had phoned that day 
and asked whether they could come up to our flat and watch 
the “VE-Day” celebrations from our balcony. I said: “By all 
means, if you can get through the crowds into the building, 
why, come on up.” (We happened to have an apartment on the 
fifth floor, the floor with the balconies, so one could have a 
very good view of this great scene from there.) Well, Parker 
and his wife came up—Mrs Kennan and I had soon to leave 
because Mrs Churchill was in town and we were going to a 
reception to honour her. “Make yourselves at home’, I said to 
the Parkers, “and go out and look to your heart’s content.” 
Well, Parker went out on the balcony for a couple of minutes 


and came back into the room. My recollection is that we were 
just putting on our coats and hats when Parker said: “Isn’t this 
a marvellous occasion?” 


“Yes”, I replied, “but it also makes me a little sad,” 
“Why does it make you sad?” he asked. 


“Because there is something pathetic in the hopes that these 
people attach to the end of the War. There are going to be 
many problems after the War. These people have been through 
so much suffering that they think victory is going to remove 
all their troubles. Russia is facing major problems of 
reconstruction; it will be a long period before material 
conditions can get better... .” 


As I say, four years later Ralph Parker published a 
propaganda book in which he recounted a version of this 
episode. By then Parker had become an obvious tool of 
Stalinist propaganda and had burned his bridges to the West. 
What Parker now said was, very briefly, that he had come up 
to my apartment to watch the passers-by (he did not say it was 
a big demonstration), that he had gone out to the balcony, then 
come back into the room to find me cowering out of sight of 
the crowd and gnashing my teeth, saying: “Ha!—they triumph, 
but little do they know that the real war is about to begin!” 


Parker was, by that time, entirely under Soviet control. His 
book was a vile and mendacious attack on the United States 
government and especially on its Embassy in Moscow. It was 
entirely built around this episode. 


5. Towards a more Rigorous Discipline 


Having already touched on the uneasy co-existence in your 
career of the historian and the man of action, may I broaden 
the questioning a little to see how the consciousness of history 
(or, as the case may be, its absence) affects American national 
behaviour? It has been said that the greatness of America is 
due to the fact that it has been able “to shed the heritage of 


European history”; or, conversely, that America’s recent 
disasters in Indochina and elsewhere have been due to her 
“neglect of the lesson of history.” 


There is certainly a lot to be said for the first proposition, jor 
the whole raison d’etre of the United States was escape from 
the iniquities and poverty of Europe. America exists as a 
protest against the burdens of the past. Hence the neglect of 
history in American education, the emphasis on “political 
science” as surrogate history, and hence also the historical 
amnesia of the American people which may or may not be a 
good thing for the future of Western civilisation. 


KENNAN: You are right about the dangers of historical amnesia. 
Yet the evidence is contradictory. Look at the cult of books 
about the Civil War, look at the present bicentenary—there is a 
great interest in American history and an absolute plethora of 
doctoral dissertations about obscure and less obscure 
personalities in American history. This would show that there 
is a historical consciousness of a kind in the United States. 


—But isn t this a mere search for roots and identity—a form of 
history, but perhaps a rather low form? 


KENNAN: I suppose it is a form of genealogy. History in 
relation to the rest of the world has fallen on evil days in so far 
as American popular culture is concerned. 


A great deal of good academic history is being written, and 
in Russian studies the American effort is outstanding. Some of 
the younger scholars at American universities are writing the 
best books that are being produced anywhere in the world on 
Soviet history—objective, informed, and excellent in all 
respects. It is unjust to cite names because there are so many 
good people active in the field; but let me just mention 
Stephen Cohen’s study of Bukharin? as one example of 
superlative scholarship. So academic history of a specialised 
kind is by no means neglected. On the contrary, recent history 
and diplomatic history are more intensively cultivated here 
than on the Continent and, I would say, on a par with Britain 
which has its own distinguished tradition in recent and 
diplomatic historiography. 


—The American contribution to academic historiography is 
well recognised, but isn t it rather something like the American 
contribution to astrophysics or biochemistry, with no escalator 
between the man in the street and the ivory tower? Can we 
expect the study of history—conceived as the study of human 
affairs par excellence—to penetrate the consciousness of a 
country that consists (the current bicentenary notwithstanding) 
overwhelmingly of “neophiliacs’’? 


KENNAN: There is no adequate communication between the 
history that is being written at the universities and American 
popular culture, and particularly the culture that finds its way 
into the press, radio, and television. Every day I am struck and 
horrified by the absence of almost any historical memory in 
the writings and personal attitudes of American editors and 
journalists. This morning, for example, there are great 
headlines in the papers about something Dr Kissinger said or 
did in the matter of Angola, as though this were the first time 
that a problem of this nature had ever come up. Where have 
these people been for the last thirty years? There have been 
scores of similar instances since 1945. 


There are two kinds of historical memory. There is what one 
might call the emotional-political memory that you will find, 
for example, among the Irish, the Southerners in the United 
States, and in Yugoslavia where the ancient sufferings of the 
Serbs and Montenegrins, the battles they fought with the 
Turks, and so on, are firmly engraved in the popular mind. 
This kind of history sustains a spirit of self-adulation, 
intolerance, and chauvinism. 


But history proper (I will not call it objective history, for we 
don’t quite know what that is) is a different thing; and you are 
quite right in saying that what is missing in the United States 
is any sense of the lessons and wisdom of history, especially 
what history has to reveal about human beings themselves in 
the political, cultural, economic context; how individuals and 
governments act and react; and how the judgments of both 
must be set against relative standards. For example, there is, in 
our historical consciousness, no comprehension of the fact that 
every democracy bears in it certain elements of conspiracy, 
and every totalitarian regime carries a certain sense of 


responsibility to the people. These distinctions are relative; but 
reading the things that are being written in our country you 
would never realise that they are. 


—TI happened to glance through, the other day, the minutes of 
a Pacem in Terris conference (held in 1965) on coexistence 
and the problem of how far Communist parties ought to be 
recognised as ordinary parliamentary forces in Western 
society. You were yourself one of the participants; Arnold 
Toynbee was also there, and he made an interesting point by 
taking an analogy from 16th-century Japan. “Look what 
happened to the Spanish Jesuit missionaries”, he said (and I 
am summarising Toynbee) .. they arrived in Japan in the 
second half of the 16th century and were rapidly making 
converts to Christianity. But the Japanese wouldnt have that. 
They took some pretty drastic action: they made it illegal, 
under pain of death, to be a Christian; every Japanese family 
had to register with a Buddhist monastery to prove it was 
Buddhist and not Christian, and the Japanese forbade 
foreigners to come to Japan under pain of death. But none of 
this was done solely because the Jesuits were propagating an 
alien faith; it was done, rather, because they were suspected of 
being fifth-column agents of a large, proselytising political 
power— Spain. However, the Japanese did allow in the Dutch 
Protestant missionaries who were treated very differently. For 
one thing the Japanese did not take these missionaries’ work 
too seriously because they thought Protestants were, after all, 
not really Christian! For another, and more important, they 
did not feel that these Dutch pastors were agents of a militant 
ideological power. So the Dutch were sent off to a small island 
where they were allowed to work, but once a year they were 
summoned to Kyoto and made to trample on the cross to 
confirm their heterodoxy in the presence of a jeering Japanese 
audience, .. .“‘And Toynbee seemed to conclude from all this 
that in our society, too, the “protestant” type of communism, if 
there was no militant secular power behind it, ought to be 
tolerated because missionary work is one of the natural human 
rights. But in retrospect, he said, the Japanese had some 
justification for their action because Japan was not conquered 
by any Western power, whereas the Philippines, next door, 
were conquered. 


What an impressive historical panorama, I thought to 
myself as I read Toynhees remarks, and how very remote from 
American thinking! Would a connection of this sort, between 
the legitimacy and eligibility of the West European Communist 
parties in the 1960s, and the fortunes of Spanish Jesuit 
missionaries back in 16th-century Japan, make sense to an 
American audience? Yet is this not precisely the kind of 
perspective which the study of history ought to encourage? 


KENNAN: It ought, and this is where the teaching of history in 
American education is gravely at fault. The deficiency applies, 
of course, as much to the study of Greek and Latin as it does to 
history; for all these disciplines provide a mirror in which we 
can, through a variety of civilisations and linguistic cultures, 
look at ourselves. Truth in human affairs reveals itself only 
very rarely by some linear process. It cannot be stated in pure 
form —it is brought out dialectically, that is to say, by 
comparison, and if you haven’t the historical depth, you can’t 
make the comparison. 


We are, needless to say, much better off than the Russians, 
because in this country history can at least be freely studied 
and written; but there is a great failure to communicate it—a 
failure which reflects on the whole American educational 
system, and it is one of the reasons for my great pessimism 
about the United States at the present time. I have, in my own 
lifetime, witnessed a steep decline in educational standards. It 
is deplorable that so much of primary education has been 
taken over by professional educators who have been trained to 
believe that teaching is a technique unrelated to the subject, 
rather than the manifestation of enthusiasm for a subject. We 
have also made cardinal mistakes under the heading of the 
“democratisation of education.” The equalisers and popular 
educationists are profoundly in error. A nation must not 
sacrifice the advance of its talented élite, and I’m afraid we are 
in danger of doing that. 


I am, for the same reasons, against “open admission” to 
university. Something may possibly be said for open 
admission to the big State universities which are, by and large, 
social rather than educational institutions. At a time of 
unemployment, they are an especially convenient way of 


keeping millions of young men and women out of the labour 
market. 


But most of these universities should not be regarded too 
seriously from the standpoint of higher education. Those 
students at the State universities who are susceptible of being 
led on to the higher reaches of the work of the mind should be 
taken away from these institutions and put in others, where 
sterner demands and sterner intellectual discipline would be 
placed upon them. This was the old, monastic concept of the 
European university, and I should like to see it revived in 
America. 


—You quote (in Democracy and the Student Left) Woodrow 
Wilson’s evocation of the university as the kind of institution 
America has rejected but you would like to see established. It 
is a revealing passage: 
“\.. a free place ... where no man could be and not know with how great a 
destiny knowledge had come into the world—itself a little world; but not 
perplexed, living with a singleness of aim not known without: the home of 
sagacious men, hardheaded and with a will to know, debaters of the world’s 
questions every day and used to the rough ways of democracy: and yet a place 
removed—calm Science seated there, recluse, ascetic, like a nun; not knowing 
that the world passes, not caring, if the truth but come in answer to her 
prayer... . A place where to hear the truth about the past and hold debate about 
the affairs of the present, with knowledge and without passion; like the world in 
having all men’s life at heart, a place for men and all that concerns them; but 
unlike the world in its self-possession, its thorough way of talk, its care to know 
more than the moment brings to light; slow to take excitement, its air pure and 
wholesome with a breath of faith; every eye within it bright in the clear day and 
quick to look toward heaven for the confirmation of its hope. ...” 


You then point to the “dreadful incongruity between this 
vision and the state of mind—and behaviour—of the radical 
left on the American campus.” 


The United States is no longer troubled by student 
disorders, yet Woodrow Wilson’ vision of the university as a 
seat of high culture and seclusion seems to me as remote from 
America in the late 1970s as it was a decade ago. I dont 
suppose you would agree with that? 


KENNAN: No, I wouldn’t. At the height of the student disorders 
I often asked my friends at Princeton and Harvard: Why can’t 
you take a part of this university, say, the old Graduate College 


at Princeton, and say that this is going to be a special 
institution for those who are seriously interested in the 
humanities and can prove a serious competence in their field. 
No one has to come here who doesn’t want to; but those who 
do elect to come must bear in mind that different rules prevail 
here. This is going to be an austere place of serious study. We 
will have no prearranged sporting activities. You can go out 
and take a walk or play tennis, but no football, no baseball, no 
mass-audiences. This is going to be a place of contemplation. 
Our terms will be short, as in England, but while you are here, 
no one, either faculty or students, will leave this place for 
weekends. You are going to remain here, and we will not have 
music played ail over the campus, nor are you going to have 
high-fidelity equipment installed in your rooms. We will 
exclude television and all the other trivia of communication. 


I would not insist that this be an all-male institution but I 
would have the sexes segregated. There would be no sleeping 
together in term time. All that would have to wait for the 
vacations. I would tell them: you are going to have two 
months’ vacation; we don’t care what you do then as long as 
you return in full possession of your faculties, as long as you 
have not undermined your intellectual make-up by drugs or 
alcohol. But while you are here, you are going to concentrate 
on what you are doing. You are going to live with these 
books... . 


You may be right in saying that the general cultural trend in 
the United States is not towards this conception of the 
university; so be it. But there are enough good people in this 
country to make such a clearly elite institution a success. The 
intellectual endowment of the students at our leading 
universities is excellent—better than it was in my generation. 
What needs to be done is to create a cultural milieu of the kind 
Woodrow Wilson had in mind, so that the cutting edge of the 
intellect is given a spiritual dimension. The medieval, 
monastic idea of the university is not nonsensical. It 
recognises that the process of learning must, if it is to be 
fruitful, be associated with a certain remoteness from the 
contemporary scene, a certain renunciation of participation in 
the interests of the achievement of a better perspective later in 


life. It is, as I said in my book on the student rebellion, an ideal 
that does not predicate total conflict between thought and 
action, but recognises that there is a time for each. 


One other thing: We must, at the university, too, get away 
from the so-called professional approach to higher education. I 
would only admit students to my élite university on condition 
that they had no such “professionalism” in mind. I would 
select people who wanted to be well-read in the round, with a 
refined and disinterested curiosity about life—and let the rest 
come later. It is a great pity that the idea of a liberal education 
is dying out and that the students are so professionally 
dedicated. They don’t seem to have that pristine wonderment 
about life that befits their age and is the secret of any 
worthwhile achievement. It makes it very, very dull to deal 
with them. 


6. Cold Warrior or Revisionist Historian? 


You have not quite satisfied my curiosity whether the symbiosis 
in your writings of the “Cold Warrior” and the “Revisionist”’ 
historian (and I am using both labels, faute de mieux, with 
great reluctance) is sufficiently explained by a kind of 
sublimated gutreaction on your part to the conventional 
wisdom of authority. I have mentioned, by way of an example, 
the incongruity which exists between your “long telegram” in 
the winter of 1946, and your 1952 despatch “The Soviet Union 
and the Atlantic Pact.” Clearly, you did not suffer fools gladly, 
especially those set above you in the hierarchy; and I think it 
is fair to say that you were, by temperament, a “resigner.”’ Do 
these factors tell us the whole story? 


KENNAN: No, they don’t. I would not want you to think that 
the incongruity which you notice stems from some perverse 
obstructionism, or oneupmanship, on my part. Let me explain 
what the incongruity was about, and why each of the two, 
seemingly irreconcilable, strands of my argument was entirely 
justified in the context in which it was put forward. 


Under the Roosevelt administration, both before the War 
and during the War, there was a wide measure—and for many 
of us who were serving in Moscow, a disturbing measure—of 
naivety and shallowness in the judgments of our governmental 
leaders with regard to the Soviet Union. This, we felt, was a 
danger of great seriousness which we had to combat. Soviet- 
American relations could not be dealt with by those easy and 
really childish methods which commended themselves to 
FDR; that is to say, by one-sided American gestures which 
were expected to appeal to the Soviet leaders, and especially 
Stalin, personally. (I was shocked to discover that Roosevelt 
had at one point invited Stalin to involve himself in American 
domestic politics by sending Stalin a private request to 
dissuade the United States Communist Party from supporting 
him at the presidential election lest this support should prove 
embarrassing to him.) 


In the immediate post-War period, when I wrote my long 
telegram”, I was especially concerned to bring our people in 
Washington to understand that, before they could effectively 
deal with the Soviet leadership about the future of Europe or 
anything else, they would have to prove to it that we would not 
allow Moscow to win by methods of infiltration and concealed 
ageression—that the West had sufficient virility, sufficient 
firmness, and sufficient self-confidence to prevent itself being 
undone by those means. In the latter part of the War we had 
led Stalin to believe that Western Europe was being reduced to 
so pathetic a state in terms of military and economic power 
and self-confidence, and that the United States was motivated 
by such a sweeping naivety with regard to Soviet power, that 
without any further military action at all, the Soviet Union 
could soon eliminate the United States from the whole 
Eurasian landmass and pretty much have it its own way 
throughout the world. It was clear to me that, so long as the 
Russians entertained such ideas, we had no hope of dealing 
with them effectively. Therefore, in 1945 and 1946, I urged 
Washington to stiffen up and disabuse Moscow of these 
illusions because I was convinced (and I said so in my 
despatches) that only when we had proven to the Russians that 
they could not get what they wanted without dealing with us, 
would they consent to deal with us. 


The effort to enlighten the United States was almost more 
successful than I had supposed. (I do not, of course, credit 
myself personally with that success because American opinion 
was in the process of undergoing a profound change which 
had deeper reasons.) By the winter of 1947-48 the success of 
the exercise was amply demonstrated, and the psychological 
triumph of the Marshall Plan clinched that demonstration. It 
was my expectation—and I believe I can speak here for my 
late colleague, Chip Bohlen*—that once we arrived at that 
point, we would sit down with the Soviet leaders and talk to 
them about the future of Europe in order to see whether we 
couldn’t get some agreement on a general withdrawal of their 
power and our power, but on terms which would make it 
possible for the rest of Europe to live. 


At that point I found that I had, so to speak, oversold my bill 
of goods, that our people had become so persuaded of the 
hostility of the Soviet leaders that they would now wholly 
dismiss the idea of ever dealing with them about anything. We 
had many people here, of whom John Foster Dulles was one, 
who felt that the only way in which we could ever make 
headway against Moscow was to develop enormous military 
strength and get the Soviets to do what we wanted them to do 
by putting them under threats and pressure. And I am fairly 
sure that the nuclear weapon, the possibilities and 
impossibilities of which everyone misunderstood except 
Stalin, encouraged this line of thinking. Washington was 
obsessed by the idea that the Cold War had to be thought of in 
exclusively military terms. 


I was appalled by all this. I saw no hope in it, and I did not 
believe that we should take part in any effort to overthrow the 
Soviet régime. First, I did not think such an attempt would be 
successful; and, second, even if it were successful, I did not 
think we had an alternative to offer. In case of a full-scale war, 
complete victory was all but impossible, whether nuclear 
weapons did or did not exist. I was shocked by the simplicity 
of thought which was overtaking people in this country: they 
were putting Stalin into the image of Hitler, thinking that the 
Soviet threat was the same kind of thing the Nazi threat had 


been. Of course, it wasn’t at all, and I don’t think I need go 
into arguing why. 


We were in the middle of the Cold War. My whole thought 
(to repeat a point I want to stress) in pleading initially for a 
firm Western stance was to enable us eventually to talk to the 
Russians so effectively that we could get them to withdraw 
from the centre of Europe, for the Soviet presence there 
seemed to me catastrophic for the present and future of the 
entire continent. Well, I discovered to my horror (and I had the 
same experience with my Reith Lectures in 1957) that very 
few people in the Western world wanted to have the division 
of Europe removed. Most Western Europeans were still more 
afraid of Germany than they were of Russia, so that the 
division of Germany, with the United States holding the fort 
with its troops in Germany, suited them rather well. 


This again was something I had to oppose—I never believed 
that the present division of Europe could be a lasting 
arrangement, and I stated my reasons for saying why it could 
not in my Reith Lectures; and even today, I can find very little 
to fault in them. One reason was the impossible situation of 
Berlin. But there was also a deeper reason, which few have 
consented to recognise down to this day: even if we do accept 
the division of Europe (as apparently we do) with very little 
concern, we cannot be sure that it will be at all times 
acceptable to the people of Eastern Europe. We have already 
had two extremely serious warnings, in the Hungarian 
revolution and the 1968 Czechoslovak events, to mention only 
two of the major up-heavals—and, you know, one isn’t often 
given more than two warnings in life. What are we going to do 
the next time there is trouble? What is our policy going to be if 
one of the East European countries does manage to free itself 
from Soviet tutelage? As things are, we won’t have any policy 
for it—we won’t have any place for it. To take it into NATO 
would be to make a military demonstration against Moscow, 
which Moscow can’t accept. 


—After your Reith Lectures, Raymond Aron said in a famous 
symposium> that Europe could put up with an absurd or even 
with an unjust situation, but it could not put up with an 
ambiguous situation. As (Aron said) the division of Europe 


was absolutely clear-cut and the absurdities were well 
respected, the division was acceptable. This is a stance which 
ignores the restiveness of the East European nations and 
tacitly assumes that if restiveness were to lead to renewed 
trouble, the Soviet divisions would act as they always have 
done, and the West would remain as inactive as it always has 
been. 


I notice that Dr Kissinger, speaking with the voice of Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, appears to have more complex thoughts about the 
division of Europe. He does recognise that the strained 
relationship between the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
Moscow is a great source of instability in Europe, and a 
greater danger to world peace than the conflict between East 
arid West. He notes that the Kremlin has not been able to 
acquire any “organic” sense of loyalty in Eastern Europe, and 
that it relies, therefore, on the presence of sheer military 
power. He cautions against any excessive zeal on the part of 
the United States to jeopardise the chances of a more organic 
relationship between the East European nations and Russia; 
and he expresses the hope that East European aspirations for 
greater autonomy, which he supports, will be contained within 
the Soviet geopolitical context. 


You have just asked: how would the West react if some of the 
East European countries tried to liberate themselves from 
Russian hegemony? What is the political context in which you 
would visualise such a liberation? 


KENNAN: Look at what has already happened in Eastern 
Europe. The Yugoslavs have liberated themselves. The Finns, 
to whose plight the West Europeans love to compare 
themselves when they talk of “Finlandisation”, have, if 
anything, moved from a restricted sense of sovereignty to a 
much fuller sense of sovereignty, rather than the other way 
round. At one time the Minister of the Interior was a 
Communist, and the police were also under Communist 
control; but that is no longer so. Today the Finns enjoy 
complete freedom in their internal affairs. Look at what the 
Rumanians have accomplished. They follow in many ways, 
though not in all ways, a highly independent line. Or take 
Hungary, where the 1956 revolution, although ostensibly a 


failure, actually changed the internal situation materially for 
the better, so much so that in a curious way Hungary is leading 
a substantially independent existence under the Communist 
dispensation. 


All these features are producing a state of affairs in Eastern 
Europe which is very different from what we saw there in the 
late 1940s and 1950s. Not only that, but we don’t know what 
the future may bring. We don’t know what sort of an impact 
the forthcoming change in the Soviet leadership is going to 
have on the sensitive texture of East European politics. Of 
course, nothing at all may happen. The party may hold 
together, younger men may be brought in without friction or 
upheavals, and so on. But, on the other hand, the denouement 
may be quite different. Things may occur which will suddenly 
confront Western Europe and the United States with the need 
to have something it has never had since before World War I, 
that is, a policy towards Eastern Europe, and a viable policy at 
that. 


But these are not my only reasons for opposing the division 
of Europe. It is to me a tragedy that half of Europe is now 
constrained to live under a different intellectual and cultural 
discipline than the other half. 


—So long as the system is not frontally provoked, Moscow’ 
tactical permissiveness in Eastern Europe can go quite far. But 
as soon as it is thought that the system itself is challenged, 
Moscow clamps down with great severity. We saw this in 1956 
and 1968. Today, the Rumanians have a certain licence 
because their dissent is limited to foreign policy. Internally 
they do not challenge the legitimacy of the Soviet model of 
society; in fact, they are taking trouble to endorse it. Hungary 
seems to be a borderline case. There, under protestations of 
external and internal orthodoxy, a good deal of economic and 
cultural liberalism is tolerated. But one would probably do 
well to think of it as no more than a court-jesters licence 
which stands to be revoked the moment it ceases to be a 
convenient way of relieving tension and begins to impinge on 
the system. (Whether, of course, the licence could be revoked 
is another matter.) 


KENNAN: One thing that has been widely missed by people in 
judging events in Eastern Europe is the Russians’ willingness 
to put up with a great deal in terms of internal change in these 
countries, even in a direction they might not approve of, 
provided it is done with a hammer from the top and without 
any suspicion of spontaneity from below. What they cannot 
tolerate, and I suppose this was one of the key elements in the 
Czechoslovak situation in 1968, is any form of spontaneous 
reform. They will, for example, permit the East Germans to 
put into effect economic reforms much more far-reaching than 
those which were envisaged by Dubcek, as long as it is done 
dietatorially—as long as the Party is seen to be fully in 
control. 


—There is also the reluctance to see the client states acquire 
certain liberties and living standards which the Russians 
themselves cannot afford to have. If so, isnt Eastern Europe 
up against an immovable object? Wont East Germans, Poles, 
Czechs, and Hungarians, by virtue of their cultural seniority, 
always demand certain things which the Russians will not 
demand, much less achieve? 


KENNAN: The whole concept of Soviet hegemony over Eastern 
Europe is unsound even from the Russian point of view. 
Moreover, the prospects of a continuing Soviet hegemony 
there are undermined by the gradual loss of Soviet leadership 
of the world communist movement: as the large West 
European Communist parties become independent from 
Moscow, the East European parties will have alternative poles 
of orientation. This could be very important. 


For example, I am persuaded that the Yugoslav defection 
had a great deal to do with the fact that the Rumanians broke 
ranks on certain important aspects of Soviet foreign policy. 
Now if—and it appears not impossible—the Italian 
Communists came into a position of power, this would affect 
the parties in Eastern Europe even more forcefully. Given an 
ideological alternative, the East European Communists could 
claim a degree of freedom from Moscow without suggesting 
that they were “going over to the capitalists.” They could 
argue: “We find this or that commendable in Chinese, or 
Italian, or French Communist ideas which we think we ought 


to be able to adopt. We are not departing from Marxism, and 
we are not joining the enemy....” 


Let me say a word at this juncture about the intellectual 
background of the growing respectability of West European 
Communism. Take the French Communist Party. For a number 
of years it has been a party of protest, and it has occupied that 
part of the spectrum in French politics which is normally 
occupied by a strong movement of protest. But if you look at 
French politics as a whole, I am struck there too (as I am when 
I look at other parts of Europe) by the sweeping power of 
Marxist ideas among the student youth and intellectuals. Even 
a newspaper like Le Monde—one of the world’s best papers— 
is now profoundly socialistic in spirit, and not just moderately 
socialistic, because whenever there is an issue between Peking 
or Moscow and the West, it instinctively supports the 
Communist side. I find this quite appalling. 


—Doesnt this show that intellectuals are no better, even if 
they are perhaps no worse, than other mortals? That they are 
desperately in need of a small number of simple certainties.... 


KENNAN: ... And they reach for the false ones if they cannot 
find genuine certainties. 


—Marxism may be old-fashioned and irrelevant, but it has the 
soothing aura of faith, and that is what most intellectuals and 
indeed most people, are really after. I suppose we are at heart 
all children grasping for father-images, and the worse the 
chaos around us, the simpler the images that attract us. That 
the decadence of our civilisation should coincide with the 
infantilism of our political culture—doesnt this have an 
awesome appropriateness about it? 


KENNAN: I can explain the phenomenon, and yet I cannot 
really understand it. The naivety of Marxism-Leninism, and its 
irrelevance to contemporary conditions, have been so amply 
demonstrated at every turn! And yet, here you have a great 
section of German, and French, and Italian student youth 
violently exercised in its favour. Of course, there may be 
reasons for desiring a greater measure of dirigisme in public 
affairs in the Western countries; I want it myself for ecological 
reasons rather than social ones—so that may have something 


to do with it. But I am still amazed at the shallowness of 
understanding that animates even people in Le Monde, and the 
double standards they so liberally apply. Any régime that 
chooses to call itself Marxist can be sure that its brutalities and 
oppression will be forgiven, whereas any régime that does not 
is stamped as being of the Right, in which case the slightest 
invasion of the rights or liberties of the individual on its 
territory at once becomes the object of intense indignation. 


It is a minor blessing that, after Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, Moscow has never recovered its prestige in 
the eyes of the West European Communists and thus ceased to 
be the automatic beneficiary of the radicalism of the West 
European student youth. In fact, there has been a tendency for 
latter-day Western Communists to associate themselves much 
more with anti-Western, nationalist, left-wing movements of 
the Third World than with Moscow. Apparently the criterion of 
their affections is the degree of hatred of a given external 
movement for the West, and especially for their own societies. 
I asked a Norwegian student recently what it was that the 
radical students at the University of Oslo most admired—what 
did they look up to as an example of a hopeful civilisation? 
After considerable brooding and thought-taking, he said it was 
... Albania! 


Can one think of anything more miserable than the regime 
in Albania? Obviously there is not one shred of reality in this 
view—no interest at all in the objective truth about Albania. 
Albania is picked up simply because it seems to be a club with 
a particularly sharp nail at the end of it with which to beat 
one’s own society, one’s own traditions, one’s own parents. 
This is a rebellion against Western Europe—it is not one in 
favour of anything much else. 


7. The Two Disasters 


To come back to the division of Europe: you were saying that 
the Finns have come to enjoy complete domestic 
independence. My recent visit to Finland leaves me wondering 


whether this is really so. The Finns have imposed on 
themselves, either under thinly-veiled pressure or the threat of 
pressure, certain self-denying ordinances of which  self- 
censorship of the press is one— and perhaps the most harmful 
as well as the most spectacular. 


KENNAN: The Finns have put certain restraints on themselves 
in matters which they felt would give serious offence on the 
other side of the border. But Finland is a small country of 4 
million people which has a long and extremely exposed border 
with the Soviet Union and lies very close to Russia’s second 
city. I cannot see how that can be compared to the position of 
Western Europe. I have said earlier, but let me repeat it, that 
Western Europe has a larger and infinitely more sophisticated 
as well as industrially more advanced population than the 
Soviet Union. Its industrial potential is much greater than that 
of the Soviet Union, and it is separated from the Soviet Union 
by a band of buffer states. Clearly, the analogy with Finland is 
totally inapplicable. 


Now this brings me back to a point where my own thinking 
parts company with that of the whole of the West European 
community, namely the question of nuclear blackmail and 
political/military pressure. 


Stalin said: the nuclear weapon is something with which 
you frighten people with weak nerves. He could not have been 
more right. No one in his right senses would yield to any such 
thing as nuclear blackmail. In the first place, it would be most 
unlikely (as is the case with most forms of blackmail) that the 
threat would be made good if one defied it. Secondly, there 
would be no point in yielding to it. Any régime that has not 
taken leave of its senses would reject the nuclear threat. “Why 
in the world should we give in to this?” it would argue. “If we 
do what you want us to do today in the name of this threat 
what are you going to ask us to do tomorrow? There is no end 
to this process. If what you want us to do is to part with our 
independence—you will have to find others to do your work 
for you, and that means that you will have to take ultimate 
responsibility for running this country. We are not going to be 
the people to turn this government into an instrument of your 
power....” 


We had experience of this kind of situation during the War 
with the question of the Azores. I was myself deeply involved 
in it, and it was quite clear that if we came along and 
threatened (as we almost did) Salazar and said: “You give us 
these bases or else we will take them”, he would have picked 
up his hat and said: “If I have brought my country to a pass 
where I have to deal under this type of pressure, I am 
obviously not a fit ruler of this country. You will have to find 
someone else for it.” 


No one would give in to this kind of pressure; not does 

anybody use this kind of blackmail. Great governments do not 
behave that way. Of course, Hitler did with Hacha, in the case 
of Czechoslovakia; but Hitler was an exception, and I am not 
sure that Hacha and the Czechs were wise to yield to this 
anyway. 
—Nevertheless, the United States government got the Azores 
bases, and Salazar did not resign. The American threat was 
sugared by Roosevelt’ letter of guarantee that after the War 
the bases would be returned; and this was, as we know, the 
result of your personal intervention with the President and 
Harry Hopkins. But I would find it difficult to accept that 
Salazar was not acting in the knowledge of American power, 
or that any Portuguese government could have ultimately 
resisted that power. 


KENNAN: Roosevelt’s guarantee entirely changed the nature of 
the American approach. Far from acting under threat, the 
Portuguese permitted (in addition to the military facilities we 
requested) Pan American to construct a second airport on the 
Azores—on behalf of the Portuguese government. This, then, 
was a transaction between independent governments. 


But to resume my argument: when we come to the question 
of conflict between the Great Powers, there is no nuclear war 
that could be other than catastrophic for all countries indulging 
in it; and I think the Russians are well aware of this. The last 
thing in the world they are going to do is to threaten other 
governments by saying: “You do what we want you to do or 
else we'll drop nuclear bombs on you.” This is childish; no 


great government behaves in that way, and the Russians are 
not going to. 


It is of the most profound importance that the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons be halted. These weapons, which are much 
too terrible to be in human hands—ours or anybody else’s— 
must be eliminated from the spectrum of possible military 
instruments. I am deeply distressed that the United States 
government takes no helpful action along these lines. We 
could be much bolder, not so much in the negotiations, as in 
our unilateral policies. The nuclear weapon is simply not a 
rational means of political pressure or action. It is top-heavy 
and cannot be used for gaining political advantage except 
against people who as Stalin said, have weak nerves. 


—Are you advocating unilateral nuclear disarmament? 


KENNAN: Not all at once, or not without reciprocation, but if 
no one takes the lead in imposing self-restraint in the 
development of these weapons, we are never going to get any 
reduction of them by negotiation. 


—You are a man of great goodwill and, at heart, an optimist, 
though a _ pessimistic optimist. You first talk of “great 
governments” which will not commit certain crimes because 
of some unspoken noblesse oblige principle which is implied in 
your use of the word “great.’’ Now you are assuming that the 
Russians would respond to our moral lead because they share 
with the rest of us some manifest desire to do the right thing by 
humanity. I can see no reason for thinking that the Soviet 
government, or any militant government with enormous power 
in its hands, has ever acted or would ever act like that. 


KENNAN: We have to lead step by step, and unless there is 
response, there can be no more concessions for the moment 
from our side. But you must realise that at the back of this 
whole great question of military competition, there is an even 
greater question which people very seldom ask themselves. 


We are faced with two conceivable versions of catastrophe. 
One is a possible, but by no means certain, catastrophe in case 
we should militarily clash with the Russians, The other is an 
absolutely certain ecological and demographic disaster which 


is going to overtake this planet within the next, I would say, 
60-70 years, but the effects of which will probably make 
themselves very painfully felt before the end of this century. 
The second of these two, if allowed to develop, may be final— 
there can be no real recovery from it. It is possible that some 
parts of humanity may survive it; but this would, at best, mean 
the beginning of a new Dark Age—all we have achieved in 
Western civilisation over the last 2,000 years would be lost. 


In the face of this crisis, which is predictable and now 
almost inevitable, how can we be so absorbed with the one 
that is not inevitable—that is to say, the nuclear conflict with 
Russia— that we concentrate all our energies on the latter? 
Compared to the dangers which confront us on the ecological 
and demographic front, the possibility of Soviet control of 
Western Europe, even if one thought that this was a likely 
thing to happen (which I don’t) would strike me as a minor 
catastrophe. After all, people do live in the Soviet Union. For 
the mass of people there, life is not intolerable. The same is 
true in East Germany; the same is true in Hungary. It is not 
what these people would like; but, still, 1t is a way of living, 
and it does not mean the end of the experiment of human 
civilisation; it leaves the way open for further developments. 
But from the ecological catastrophe that looms in front of us 
there is no recovery. 


We have been putting the emphasis in the wrong places. We 
talk of saving Western civilisation when we talk of a military 
confrontation with Russia—but, saving it for what? In order 
that 20 or 30 years hence we may run out of oil, and minerals, 
and food, and invite upon humanity a devastating conflict 
between the over-populated and undernourished two-thirds of 
the world and ourselves? 


—You have now put forward two powerful reasons for 
thinking that our concern to save Western civilisation from any 
real or imaginary Soviet threat is misplaced and indeed 
erroneous. One is the decadence of the West: the 
disintegration of the moral fibre of society in Western Europe, 
and the inability of the United States to offer anything worth 
learning to the rest of the world. Your second reasoning claims 
that our entire preoccupation with the danger of Soviet 


expansionism rests on a false conception of priorities: the 
ecological disaster will be a certain disaster whereas the 
Soviet threat is contingent—it will probably never materialise, 
and if it does, we can survive it. 


It does seem to me that the West cannot win in terms of 
either of your scenarios. Moreover, I would infer from the 
moral thrust of your reasoning that your tacit message is not 
only that the West cannot win, but that it doesnt deserve to 
win. 


You have come a long way from advocating, as you did in 
American Diplomacy (1951), 
“a policy of firm containment, designed to confront the Russians with 


unalterable counterforce at every point where they show signs of encroaching 
upon the interest of a peaceful and stable world.” 


Are you now really saying that the amount of freedom that 
exists, for example, in Hungary or Poland is enough to put 
these basically totalitarian states on a par with Holland or 
Britain, so much so that the whole concept of the defence of 
Western civilisation is rendered hollow and (in the face of the 
possibility of an ecological catastrophe) — essentially 
meaningless ? 


KENNAN: Of course not. The differences exist and they are 
important. The decline of the West is not a fully accomplished 
fact, nor is our stumbling into this great physical catastrophe 
final. If we in the West could get over this fixation we have 
with the idea that the Russians are dying to drop bombs on us, 
and think, instead, of what is happening to our planet, and 
address ourselves, resolutely and rapidly, to preventing the 
catastrophe that looms before us, we would be doing a great 
deal better. You must remember that as far as the pollution of 
the earth is concerned, this is largely the work of the great 
industrial nations which are spread out around the fertile zones 
of the northern hemisphere. If they could be induced to behave 
differently, we would have a breathing space. Otherwise we 
are going to face irrevocable disaster. Aren’t we, then (to 
repeat something that can never be repeated often enough) 
being unrealistic in the amount of attention we devote to 
protecting ourselves from the Russians who, God knows, are 


not ten feet tall, who have all sorts of troubles of their own, 
who can’t run an agricultural system that really works, who 
can’t adequately house their population, who are rapidly losing 
their prestige and leadership in the World Communist 
movement, and have to reckon with China on their long 
frontier in the East? Isn’t it grotesque to spend so much of our 
energy on opposing such a Russia in order to save a West 
which is honeycombed with bewilderment and a profound 
sense of internal decay? 


Show me first an America which has successfully coped 
with the problems of crime, drugs, deteriorating educational 
standards, urban decay, pornography, and decadence of one 
sort or another—show me an America that has pulled itself 
together and is what is ought to be, then I will tell you how we 
are going to defend ourselves from the Russians. But as things 
are, I can see very little merit in organising ourselves to defend 
from the Russians the porno-shops in central Washington. In 
fact, the Russians are much better in holding pornography at 
bay than we are. 


Please understand that, for purposes of argument, I am 
given to overstating a case; and that is one of the reasons why 
you accuse me of contradiction. If one wants to see both sides 
of a coin, one has, momentarily at least, to bring out each side 
in exaggerated relief. 


—This is also one of the useful hazards of the dialogue, and I 
am, as you may have noticed to your dismay, myself far from 
unwilling to overstate a case in order to press home a point. 


Your attitude to the defence of the West seems to have 
undergone a profound change in the last quarter of a century, 
and possibly even in the last six or seven years, because the 
passages I am about to cite, although dating back to 1949, 
were quoted by you with, I must assume, approval in 1968, in 
the first volume of your Memotrs. 


Here then we have a very different estimate of the worth of 
Western civilisation, and a very different guidance as to how 
we ought to go about defending ourselves against 
dictatorships. 


The year is 1949; you are revisiting the war-ravaged city of 
Hamburg which you had known and admired before the war, 
and this is what you say: 

“.,. It suddenly appeared to me that in these ruins there was an unanswerable 

symbolism which we in the West could not afford to ignore. If the Western world 

was really going to make valid the pretence of a higher moral departure point 

... then it had to learn to fight its wars morally as well as militarily, or not fight 

them at all; for moral principles were part of its strength. Shorn of this strength, 

it was no longer itself; its victories were no real victories; and the best it would 
accomplish in the long rim would be to pull down the temple over its own head. 

The military would stamp this as naivety; they would say that war is war, that 

when you’re in it you fight with every means you have, or go down in defeat. 

But if that is the case, then there rests upon Western civilisation, bitter as this 

may be, the obligation to be militarily stronger than its adversaries by a margin 

sufficient to enable it to dispense with those means which can stave off defeat 
only at the cost of undermining victory.” 


This is an impressive passage, and it does seem to suggest that 
the Western democracies, precisely because they are 
essentially defensive polities, must be militarily superior to a 
potential aggressor (1) to deter him, and (2) if the deterrent 
does not work, to defeat him quickly and decisively. 


KENNAN: There may be a certain inconsistency here. But don’t 
forget that the words you cited were written 27 years ago, and 
even then they were predicated on: “/f the Western world was 
really going to make valid the pretence of a higher moral 
departure point...” Now everything I have said in this 
conversation goes towards showing that we have not at all 
been able to make that pretence valid. 


My second point is that I have never been averse to the 
maintenance of strong conventional forces—what I am averse 
to are the weapons of mass destruction. Now this may strike 
you as a feeble explanation, and I can see ways in which it 
could be attacked. But, human nature being what it is, it would 
be idle to demand that wars of every sort should henceforth be 
outlawed. One has to keep a sense of relativity about wars and 
be content to ask that no one should be allowed to engage in 
wars of mass destruction. 


You know how the Chinese used to fight their battles. They 
would march up with great screaming and blowing of bugles, 
and beating of drums, and flying of flags; and when they had 


figured out which side had the stronger forces, victory would 
be conceded to that side without shooting, which saved the 
face of the defeated party—and then both sides would march 
back to where they had started. 


—18th-century Europe saw a number of limited wars which 
were not much more destructive. I’m reminded of Defoe’ 
famous observation: “Now it is frequent to have armies offifty 
thousand men of a side at bay within view of another, and 
spend a whole campaign in dodging, or, as it is genteely 
called, observing one another, and then march off into winter 
quarters.”’ And the Earl of Chesterfield, writing in 1757: “... 
even war is pusillanimously carried on in this degenerate age; 
quarter is given; towns are taken, and the people spared; even 
in a storm, a woman can hardly hope for the benefit of a 


a) 


rape. 


KENNAN: The 18th century was highly civilised. Today, the 
intricacies of nuclear strategy and the abstruse theology about 
“MIRVing” and “throw-weights” would be much better 
understood if they were seen for what, in fact, they are: 
symbolic, or, if you like, prophylactic enactments of battles 
which will never be fought. And the reason they cannot be so 
regarded at the present time—and I’m coming back to a point I 
have already made—is that Western Europe has, wrongly and 
unfortunately, chosen to be dependent on the American 
nuclear arsenal and is thus unwilling to put up conventional 
forces of sufficient strength to defend itself. Nor do I just 
mean that Western Europe ought to provide itself with more 
tanks, and rockets, and fighter planes. There was something in 
my Reith Lectures for which I was more ridiculed, and for 
which I found less understanding, than anything I ever said in 
my life. This related to the concept of national defence through 
passive resistance—the concept of making it impossible for a 
foreign occupier to run a conquered country. Everyone 
laughed at me. There was a debate in the German Bundestag. 
Willy Brandt was there—‘“Well’, he said, “you must allow 
every man some foolish ideas... .” 


I did not, of course, mean that one could erode the power of 
an occupier in Western Europe by relying exclusively on civil 
disobedience. But I did think that if a reasonable degree of 


conventional armaments could be supported by a trained and 
disciplined civilian population, one need never resort to the 
use of nuclear weapons. 


—wWhat you are advocating is guerrilla warfare. 
KENNAN: Yes, if you will, but guerrilla war for defence. 
—A Chinese-Vietnamese type of resistance. 


KENNAN: Yes, and this kind of thing was done in World War IL. 
But whereas the wartime European underground was 
improvised very late in the game and with great and 
unnecessary losses, the underground I have in mind would be 
well prepared and probably more effective. I can see no 
objection to this at all. I have been closely associated with a 
village where I live near Harrisburg [Pennsylvania]; if we had 
a foreign occupier and the people of the village said: “Let’s 
make up a band, and try to defend ourselves”’—I would go 
with them. This would not be doing anything terrible to 
anybody—this would be merely trying to protect the fabric of 
one’s life. 


—Your own little war of national liberation, in fact. 


KENNAN: Yes, if you will; but look at the alternatives. Let us 
suppose there were to be a nuclear attack of some sort on this 
country and millions of people were killed and injured. Let us 
further suppose that we had the ability to retaliate against the 
urban centres of the country that had attacked us. Would you 
want to do that? I wouldn’t. Granted we had suffered this 
catastrophe, it would give me no pleasure to know that we 
followed it up by burning up two or three million civilians in 
some other great city in the world. 


—yYou are a great gentleman—but the world is not cast in your 
image. My suspicion is that the plain people in Columbus, 
Ohio, might take intense pleasure if a Soviet city were 
incinerated in retaliation for an American; indeed, they might 
very well demand it. Wasnt the British night-bombing of 
German cities during the last War very largely a similar 
exercise, openly undertaken on the strength of the argument 
that the bombing would maintain British and depress German 


civilian morale—for the damage it was doing to the German 
war machine was rather minimal? 


KENNAN: I have no high opinion of human beings: they are 
always going to fight and do nasty things to each other. They 
are always going to be part animal, governed by the emotions 
and subconscious drives rather than by reason. They will 
always, as Freud remarked, feel a grave Unbehagen, a 
discomfort, at having to live in a civilised framework, and kick 
against it. But if that is so, the only thing you can do with them 
is to see that the weapons they have are not too terrible. You 
must prevent them from playing with the worst kind of toys. 
This is why I feel that the great weapons of mass-destruction 
— and nuclear arms are not the only conceivable ones— 
should never be in human hands, that it would be much better 
to go back, symbolically speaking, to bows and arrows which 
at least do not destroy nature. I have no sympathy with the 
man who demands an eye for an eye in a nuclear conflict. 


I would be much happier for my children (and this is, again, 
one of those overstatements which I must ask you not to take 
too literally for I could argue against it) if we had no nuclear 
weapons at all—if we were in the position of Norway which 
has no nuclear arms, or in the position of Mexico. The 
Norwegians and Mexicans have a chance. Bear in mind that if 
there is an incentive for the Soviet Government, or any other 
nuclear power to use these weapons against us, it must be 
sought in the fact that we are ourselves developing them— 
only fear could lead anybody to do anything so monstrous. 


—But is it fear alone? Might it not be the lure of quick victory, 
or the megalomania of a dictator with his eye on the main 
chance? 


KENNAN: A nuclear strike would not be a rational action for 
any government. 


—Are governments always rational? If the actions of ordinary 
human beings are, as you say, suffused with subconscious 
drives and other forms of the irrational, I cannot see how one 
could convincingly argue that the actions of governments, 
which are made up of the same human material, are subject to 
different rules. For example, Khrushchev’ Cuban venture, to 


stay within our recent experience, was close to being an 
irrational act of policy. 


KENNAN: We had put weapons into Turkey and many other 
places close to the Soviet borders, and Khrushchev thought he 
could, by stationing his missiles in Cuba, develop bargaining 
power to induce us to withdraw our stuff from Turkey. And 
although his action did, as it turned out, take us pretty close to 
a conflict, he did more or less achieve what he had set out to. 


You see, I don’t view the Soviet leaders as monsters who 
want to commit great acts of destruction purely for the sake of 
destruction. They are Marxists whose political purpose 
undoubtedly requires the spread of their ideology and the 
expansion of Soviet power; they feel they are on a course of 
intellectual and political ascendancy—but I don’t think the 
wanton destruction of large numbers of people fits in with 
their purpose. This is not the Marxist line at all. If they use the 
Bomb on us, they destroy workers together with the 
bourgeoisie. What sense would that make? 


8. Towards a Euro-Communist Europe? 


Suppose nuclear parity between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is an accomplished fact, and the balance of 
terror is therefore fully effective. That would leave us with a 
policy of détente as the only rational option open to us. Is 
there, in that case, any reason why we should not relinquish 
the somewhat naive American interpretation of detente, 
endorse the Soviet definition of “peaceful coexistence”, and 
say to the Russians that we are fully prepared to accept their 
invitation to political, economic, ideological, and cultural 
competition as part of the process of détente? 


KENNAN: None at all; I think we should. We may not find it 
easy, though, because détente has been oversold in America so 
that the US public does not understand how the Russians 
interpret the concept and how we should react to that 
interpretation. We should have recognised from the very start 


that there is only a narrow area in which profitable 
collaboration is possible between ourselves and the Soviet 
Government. There is a large area in which it is not possible. 


Nevertheless, I would not be trying to step up an Institute 
for Advanced Russian Studies [at the Smithsonian Institution] 
if I thought that there weren’t areas for productive exchange 
with the Soviet Union. When I look back over the years— and 
my memories go back further than almost anybody’s who 
speaks on this subject—I see a certain improvement in the 
sense that the area of collaboration is broader today than it was 
in the Stalin period. It is a slow improvement, but it is not 
insignificant; and I see no reason for throwing the baby out 
with the bath water and returning to the Cold War policy of 
name-calling, hurling threats at each other, and hounding our 
own people because they are suspected of having had some 
sympathy with the Soviet Union many years ago. 


I don’t want to go back to ail that, and I cannot for the life 
of me understand what it is that our hard-liners in this country 
really want. They want more armaments, of course, nothing 
like this pittance of a hundred billion dollars for defence. The 
defence budget, they demand, should be much larger than that 
and, with it, the national budgetary deficit and our inflation. 
But suppose they get a much larger defence budget; suppose 
we arm to the teeth; suppose that instead of having 15-20,000 
nuclear weapons, we make ourselves happy by having 35,000. 
The fact of the matter is that 200 would make life impossible 
anywhere we wanted to. 


But suppose we found some comfort in these vast figures, 
suppose we achieved a much stronger stance, and then sat 
back and hurled imprecations at the Soviet leaders and their 
system—where would we go from there? I don’t see much 
future in this; I can’t see how anyone would benefit. I suppose 
some naive people would then want us to say: “Now we are 
very strong—we have 35,000 of these weapons, you have only 
28,000; we will put our terms to you, and you do what we 
want you to do, or else.” I don’t think this would work— 
blackmail can act both ways. 


I notice there has been some talk of demanding political 
concessions from the Russians as a quid pro quo for United 
States wheat. This, too, would be a very unwise course to enter 
upon. 


—yYou feel the Soviet mismanagement of agriculture and the 
resulting shortages should not be exploited by the United 
States. 


KENNAN: We should not withhold wheat for political purposes. 
If we find it desirable to sell wheat on certain terms and the 
Russians want to buy it, fine. I would not recommend using 
the results of a bad Soviet harvest as a means of putting 
pressure on the Soviet Government. 


—Do you think there is something in the argument that the 
grain deal is wrong, not because it means leaving the 
American “bread weapon” unexploited, but because it 
contributes to the world (and especially the poor world s) food 
shortage by failing to discourage the Soviet Union from 
maintaining a highly inefficient agricultural system? The 
argument is, on ecological grounds, unassailable. Can we 
afford the mismanagement of so much of the world’ arable 
land? 


KENNAN: The problem with withholding wheat is the same as 
the problem arising from our support of Soviet dissidents. In 
both cases we would, rightly or wrongly, be seen by the Soviet 
leaders as putting pressure on them to induce them to depart 
from their present policies in the direction of liberalisation, 
and that, in turn, would be interpreted by them as the 
beginning of the overthrow of their rule. And I’m not sure that 
it would not be. In other words, this may well be a path which 
they cannot enter upon except to their own ultimate undoing. 


I have, of course, no sympathy with the principles of Soviet 
government. I don’t want to see Soviet rule preserved because 
I think it is admirable; but I have (and we spoke of this a little 
earlier) the greatest misgivings about any of us, Americans or 
West Europeans, taking upon ourselves the responsibility for 
trying to overthrow this, or any other, government in Russia, 
because we have in our pockets no alternatives. 


Never forget that some years before the Russian Revolution, 
in 1911 to be precise, we were faced with almost exactly the 
same problem—the persecution of Russian Jews—and we 
abrogated (under President Taft) a trade agreement with 
Russia in protest against the treatment of Russian Jews. And 
my namesake, George Kennan the elder, was busy for many 
years trying to whip up sympathy for the Russian 
revolutionaries, admittedly not the Bolsheviks but their 
moderate predecessors, the Populists. The assumption behind 
ail this was that if one could only overthrow the old Czarist 
autocracy, something much better would follow. Have we 
learned anything from this lesson? 


—Using the food weapon may, of course, be an unsavoury 
way of making a political point, but if we rule out the use of 
those weapons we have—food because it is immoral, nuclear 
weapons because they are too destructive, economic pressure 
because the devil we know strikes us as being more 
manageable than the one we dont— arent we, in fact, 
exercising a form of pre-emptive capitulation? 


KENNAN: We would be keeping one weapon, the most 
essential, which you have neglected to mention: our internal 
strength— the vigour of our society—if, that is, we succeed in 
reviving that strength and restoring that vigour. 


But you are correct in saying that I can see no use for the 
weapons you have listed. I do exempt, as I said before, the 
conventional forces. We should have stronger and _ better 
equipped forces in Western Europe (although before I would 
go in for great quantitative increases I should like to see us 
improve the human quality of our troops, get rid of drug abuse, 
poor discipline, PX corruption and so on); so I am not against 
all forms of strength. But I don’t want to see our economic 
muscle applied in order to bring about the destruction of 
Soviet power. I don’t want to have any responsibility at all for 
what happens in Russian affairs for, as I have just said, I am 
not at all sure that what would come after it would be any 
better than what we have today, I can see no evidence in 
Russia of any understanding of the principles of democracy, 
except on the part of Sakharov and a very small number of 
dissidents. 


As a matter of fact, Russia was much more fit for 
democratic development in 1914 than she is today. Mind you, 
she was not very fit then, but she was better equipped than she 
is in 1976 because, in the meantime, some 50 million people 
have died unnatural deaths in the Soviet Union, among them a 
very high percentage of the more thoughtful, cultured and 
sensitive people who alone would have been able to guide 
Russian political life in a more liberal direction. Today you 
will find that many of the people who, for one reason or 
another, run away from Russia in opposition to the Soviet 
government and end up on our shores aren’t at all looking for 
a liberal-democratic alternative—that while they may be anti- 
Soviet, their ideals of how Russia ought to be governed are 
heavily affected by their experiences of living in a totalitarian 
society. The Soviet regime has rubbed off on them. 


I am very sceptical about the limits of their tolerance. These 
people are very Russian, and the idea of compromise, 
especially in the ideological field, is alien to them. And it is as 
well to remember that this has always been the way with the 
Russians. If you follow the development of Russian political 
life between 1906 and 1914, the striking thing is the gross 
intolerance that existed, not just on the side of the government, 
but in the whole of Russian society. Indeed it is true to say 
that, from the Decembrists to the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
intolerance, the unwillingness to compromise, to permit 
gradual improvement, was greater within the revolutionary 
movement than it was on the part of the autocracy. 


—If this is so, Western Europes hope of having a less 
menacing and domestically less detestable power for a 
neighbour—whether through détente, Cold War, or balance- 
of-power politics—is bound to be disappointed for (as you 
say) the Russians will remain Russians no matter whether they 
operate under the sign of autocracy, communism, or the 
Russian nation-state. 


Now assuming, as I would, that the weaknesses of the West 
and the ascendancy of the Soviet Union make the Soviet 
domination of Western Europe at least a possibility, then one is 
faced with the unpleasant prospect that Russian power, any 
Russian power, would spell a Czechoslovak type of experience 


for the whole of Western Europe. The familiar 19th-century 
notion of Russia as “the gendarme of Europe” would then 
acquire a fresh relevance. 


May I say that I am not wholly convinced that your 
judgment of the unalterability of the Russian character is 
correct? You seem to assume a little too readily that the man 
on the opposite side of the fence from us is much more 
unbending than we are, and much less capable of meeting us 
halfway than we ought to be willing to meet him. In 1943 you 
said “nationalist Germany is Germany.” Of Yugoslavia you 
assumed in 1963 that it would remain a Marxist-Leninist state 
for the foreseeable future. And two years before the death of 
Stalin you said you expected no basic change in the Soviet 
Union. It would, of course, be possible to argue that Germany 
still is a nationalist state, that Yugoslavia has not departed 
from the Marxist-Leninist line, and that the changes in Russia 
since 1953 have not been basic. But I would submit that the 
burden of evidence lies the other way. 


KENNAN: Russian influence would be an undemocratic 
influence in Europe if you can conceive of such a thing as a 
complete Russian domination of Western Europe. I can’t quite 
conceive of it myself; I don’t think the Russians are that great 
—I don’t think they could do it technically. To dominate large 
areas with massive populations, in the first place military 
occupation would be necessary. I don’t think they would relish 
the prospect. They would, for one thing, have a grave problem 
with their own troops: their exposure to the influences of a 
much more advanced and wealthier civilisation would be 
certain to have a devastating effect on them. We saw this 
happen during World War II when Western Europe, in the 
shape of Germany, offered a much less damaging standard for 
comparison than Western Europe would offer today. 


—TI am a little wary of the argument that the Soviet Union 
would wisely abstain from taking this or that country lest it 
might not be able to digest it. Certainly in the past, the fear of 
over-extension seldom inhibited powers on the march. I am 
reminded of one curious fear which surfaced among the 
Western Allies towards the end of the War: the fear that the 
Soviet Union would, out of economic prudence, not agree to 


occupy any part of Germany but leave the whole burden of the 
final defeat of Hitler to the West. You mention this incident in 
your Memoirs, and your comment is: 


“Little did these people understand Soviet political ambitions.” 
May I, at this point, quote that sentence against you? 


KENNAN: I still don’t think the Russians could have coped with 
the whole of Germany; East Germany was just about all they 
could manage. 


—But wouldn t today an expansion of Soviet power to Western 
Europe be prepared by and supported by various Western 
Communist parties and their fellow-travellers, even though 
some of them have (it remains to be seen how lastingly) fallen 
out of grace with Moscow? Wouldnt, for example, the French 
communists simply eat their recent words repudiating “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”, once the Soviet troops had 
crossed the Rhine or threatened to do so? 


KENNAN: Well, the Soviet leaders always have had to 
recognise that a Communist party which comes to power in a 
given country and then disposes over the resources of that 
country is in a far more independent position vis-d-vis 
Moscow than a struggling, revolutionary party which is 
dependent on Soviet support. Stalin, for example, was well 
aware that a Communist revolution in Germany could not be 
controlled from Moscow, because the question would 
immediately arise: “Where is the home of Communism?” So I 
am not at all sure that, even if (and I would again stress the 
hypothetical nature of this question) Soviet domination were 
to be extended to Western Europe, Moscow would want to 
build its West European hegemony on the Communist parties 
there. 


—Of course, we wouldnt want to see whether it would or 
wouldn t. 


KENNAN: Certainly not—I always felt that Russian hegemony 
over Western Europe would be the greatest catastrophe. 


But I don’t attribute to the Russians the political and 
ideological capability of controlling hundreds of millions of 
West Europeans, by virtue of their numbers, background and 


sophistication, much harder to regiment and control than they 
did the people of Eastern Europe. They have much more to put 
up in opposition to Soviet power. Moreover, there are limits to 
every form of imperialism; even the power of a militant 
régime on-the-make is not unlimited. You have said that 
“overextension” has seldom acted as a deterrent. But I would 
remind you that there is such a thing as spreading oneself too 
thin: Napoleon showed this, and Hitler showed it too. I was 
stationed, as a diplomat, in Germany during part of the War, 
and I visited almost every Nazi-occupied country. I came away 
with the impression that even if Hitler had won the War, he 
would not have been able to maintain the empire he was trying 
to establish. 


—tThe ideological appeal of Nazism outside Germany was, 
naturally, very limited, and the Nazi type of parties Hitler 
could rely on were small (though, considering their size, very 
effective). Yet a Belgian Nazi like Degrelles was just not in the 
same league as a man like Marchais or Mitterand who took 49 
% of the vote in the last French presidential elections. If the 
Quislings of the Second World War were aptly called a “fifth 
column”, would it be inappropriate to coin a much stronger 
phrase today for the subversive potential of the large 
Communist parties in Western Europe? 


KENNAN: It is true enough that the indigenous elements on 
which the Nazis would have been able to base their rule over 
Europe were far weaker than those on which the Soviets 
would be able to base theirs. I once pointed this out in a report 
I wrote during the War: an ideology of the glorification of the 
German race was singularly unsuited to appeal to young 
Frenchmen! 


On the other hand, the Germans themselves had much more 
effective people, more capable administrators, and greater self- 
confidence than the Russians had ever had. When they overran 
a country, they had the men who spoke the language, could 
take charge of the railways and the telephone system, and were 
not only competent to perform a great many other tasks, but 
were also endowed with enough self-confidence to win, to 
some extent, the respect of the local people. The Russians 
would not be able to do any of these things. 


—But they would, I still think, more than make up for this 
deficiency by being able to call upon the services of local 
Communists and trade-union people—and of these there will 
always be enough to keep the wheels turning. 


KENNAN: Do you think sophisticated Western Marxists would 
really accept Russian tutelage? Look at Moscow—it is 
ideologically the most bankrupt capital in the world. Its entire 
message is absurdly out-of-date—which is also the main 
reason for the growing restlessness of the Russian 
intelligentsia. 


—The Russians know that. But young Arthur Scargill (the 
Communist leader of the Yorkshire miners) doesnt. And even 
if he did he would probably decide that, “on balance”, there 
was less to be feared from the “excesses” of socialism than 
from the “bankruptcy of capitalism.” 


KENNAN: But for God’s sake, the Soviet version of socialism 1s 
so absolutely stultified—ait hasn’t changed since 1910—that it 
makes no sense at all in relation to our present problems. 
There may be Arthur Scargill, but you are not going to fool 
many West European socialists. 


—You neednt fool too many. A highly disciplined minority— 
even a few thousand men in key industrial positions—might 
decide the issue. The British example is a good warning. 


KENNAN: Of course, you can get a hammer-lock on society 
through a determined minority. But, all in all, I attribute much 
more importance to national differences than you do. The East 
European example is somewhat deceiving. It is true that the 
first generation of East European leaders was selected by 
Moscow; but as a new generation comes along, the 
differences, and the spirit of independence, tend to assert 
themselves. I would remind you that all through Eastern 
Europe the intellectual acceptance of Russia is virtually nil. 
The East Europeans regard the Russians, at best, as 
insufferable bores. They mock their dogmatism and the 
sterility of their thinking. They are certainly not under Russian 
cultural influence. I can see all this encapsulated in East 
European attitudes to my own field, Russian studies, which are 
incomparably stronger in the United States than they are 


anywhere in Eastern Europe where even the teaching of the 
Russian language is resisted. What I’m trying to say is that 
even under full Soviet hegemony the national peculiarities of 
individual countries would have a way of coming out on top. 


—TI am not suggesting (in the hypothetical eventuality we are 
discussing) that Western Europe would, overnight, come under 
the direct rule of Moscow. Much more probably, we would 
have Marxist or partly Marxist régimes in national colours; 
and I concede that these régimes might not always agree 
either with the interests or the orthodoxy of Moscow. 


Yet, the net effect of all this would be an enormous step 
forward for the Soviet Union both as keeper of the faith and as 
a world power, and a very great, and perhaps irreversible, step 
backwards for the West as a free society. Or should one go 
along with the cynical view that the “building of socialism” in 
the Soviet Union is so dependent on Western credits and 
economic cooperation that the Soviet Union simply cannot 
afford to have the Western economies ruined by Communist 
rule? 


KENNAN: I wonder. I would have thought—and we have 
already touched on this—that the danger of a Marxist control 
of West European society would be coming not so much from 
the threat of Soviet domination as from within the West 
European countries themselves. What I mentioned earlier 
about the ideological predilections of university youth in 
Norway is also pertinent to the point in hand. Quite briefly: the 
passionate belief among young Europeans that the Third 
World is composed of unsung heroes, and that a wicked 
United States is trying to do horrible things to Africans and 
Asians, is not taken to the point where the Soviet system 
would automatically benefit. And in so far as the Russians are 
behind some of the student radicalism, I must say they have 
been far more successful in peddling distrust of the United 
States than in peddling trust of the Soviet Union. In the 
former, they have been successful beyond their fondest 
dreams. But in their attempt to combine their image of the 
United States as a monster, with a matchingly angelic picture 
of the Soviet Union being, as it is, fraternally helpful to the 
Third World—in this they have dismally failed. 


—In my more whimsical moments I sometimes feel that the 
Marxism of radical youth in the West is part of the “chic 
Nostalgia” of the 1970s—a modish reversion to 19th-century 
beards, bombs, and conspiracies. (One of the popular pubs in 
the town of Brighton where I live rejoices in the name Papa 
Jenkins Bar “Revolution”.) There is a sense in which the 
popular scientism of Marx ’s theory fits in charmingly with the 
aspidistras and antimacassars of his time. 


KENNAN: There is a lot in that; if you want to see 19th-century 
Europe in action you must go to Russia or some parts of 
Eastern Europe where you can study it first hand. But that 
would also confirm my opinion that, despite all the current 
radical chic, Western Europe, and especially West European 
socialism, is most unlikely to take lessons from the ossified 
doctrines of Soviet ideology. 


9. Helsinki & Other Delusions 


We have now ruled out both nuclear pressure and economic 
strength as bargaining counters against the Soviet Union. 
What are our chances of enforcing the freedoms we have 
written into “Basket Three” of the Helsinki document? 


KENNAN: Helsinki was a sterile two-year exercise in semantics 
which was bound to lead to very little. I have always said that 
I did not believe in trying to reach agreements with the 
Russians on general principles. The first advice given by the 
first representative in Russia of the London Muscovy 
Company under Queen Elizabeth I was: “When you deal with 
these people, make your bargains plain and put them in 
writing.” This still holds true today. I believe in dealing with 
the Soviet government on specifics. I would not sign any 
agreement with them which went beyond stating: “This is 
what you undertake to do, and this is what we undertake to 
do.” The idea of saying that we are both going to behave like 
good democrats, that we are both going to recognise human 
rights and so forth, is a mistake from the beginning. 


—Why, then, did we do it? 


KENNAN: I don’t know—I never understood the origins of this 
policy. Our people in Washington say it was the West 
Europeans who got us into Helsinki. It was unfortunate all the 
way through what with this silly assembly of heads of states in 
Helsinki, as though they had nothing better to do than sign 
fatuous declarations! It was all wasted motion. 


—But is wasnt from the Soviet point of view. Didnt Helsinki 
confer a sense of legitimacy on the Soviet hegemony over 
Eastern Europe, which was one of the things the Russians 
were eager to have? 


KENNAN: Yes, and I dont quite understand why they did want it 
so badly. No one with authority or prestige in Western Europe 
has, since the 1940s, desired to see the division of the 
Continent eliminated. In fact, as we have just seen, they are 
terrified of the very idea; therefore, to say that we have no 
intention of eliminating the division of Europe by force was a 
very mild statement indeed. And not only do we have no 
intention to achieve it by force—we have no intention to 
achieve it in any other way. Nothing could embarrass the NATo 
ministers more than the detachment of one of these East 
European countries from the Soviet Union, and its sudden 
presentation on their doorstep. We saw this happen in the case 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968, and the fear is again implied in 
Sonnenfeldt’s remarks to which you referred. 


I cannot tell you how amazed I am at the power of little 
Europeanism” in Western Europe. People in Europe are 
attached to the idea that Europe ends at the Elbe! They love it! 
I think it was Freud who said about the Germans that those 
living East of the Elbe were baptised late and very badly. I 
always felt that Dr Adenauer was firmly of this view, and did 
not want to have anything to do with the East. That is all right 
as far as it goes—but one day, you know, one may again have 
to have something to do with these people. 


Now you have already quoted Raymond Aron against me to 
the effect that the division of Europe, though absurd, is more 
palatable to Europeans than a fluid situation would be. Well, 
this makes sense for a Western Europe which has no 


confidence in its past, or its present, or its future—which has 
parted with any sense, not only of its world mission, but of its 
European mission as well. I suppose this is the terrible, 
delayed punishment for the madness of two World Wars. The 
damages they did have shown themselves to be much more 
insidious than we were, for many years, inclined to recognise, 
particularly the devastation of 1914-1918. 


World War Il was fought on a very clear issue, for Hitler 
had put the challenge in such a way that there wasn’t very 
much you could do except fight him. But World War I was an 
unnecessary war, and it was carried far beyond the point where 
it could have done any conceivable good. It could have 
stopped to far better effect in 1916 than 1918. It was self- 
destruction of Europe, a slaughter of the flower of European 
youth, and the death of European self-confidence. Of course, 
the roots of the demise of Europe go much further back—I see 
the disintegration of Europe beginning already in the 1880s— 
and I am, in my new book, in the process of taking the story 
back to the Franco-Russian Alliance of 1894. 


But how, you might ask, is the Franco-Russian story 
relevant to the problems of our age? One of the things I find 
myself developing in the course of this study is the realisation 
that it should not have taken the nuclear weapon to persuade 
us that war between great peoples in the modern age—total 
war—1is a madness from which nobody can benefit. This was 
already on the cards in the 1880s; we should have read and 
digested the lessons of the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo- 
Turkish War and, above all, of course, the Russo-Japanese 
War. We should have all realised that modern war was 
becoming suicidally destructive, and done something about it. 
But we didn’t; and so we staggered into World War I. In 
studying the circumstances surrounding the Franco-Russian 
Alliance one can test and illustrate, in simpler form, some of 
the complex realities of our own world. And this is, in one 
important sense, what history is about. 


—You said at the beginning of this conversation that you saw 
the roots of the ills of our civilisation further back still: in 
industrialisation itself, and you have stated why. I am therefore 
struck by the small amount of space and thought you devote to 


Marxism in your Memoirs. In Volume IT there is not a single 
mention of Marx or Marxism, and in the first volume the 
references are very sparse—most of them, quotations from 
your diplomatic despatches. Given the ideological temper of 
much of your own thinking, this would, on the face of it, call 
for some explanation. 


KENNAN: I was brought up in a family of Puritan culture. My 
ancestors never owned capital. They worked with their hands, 
long and hard. They were neither self-conscious about their 
poverty, not bitter about the fact that it existed. Not one of 
them was to any important degree an employer; not one of 
them sold his labour. Thus, the classic social predicament, 
which provides the kernel of Marxist theory, was outside our 
experience. The image of the blood-sucking Capitalist 
wielding power over the down-trodden but pure Worker was 
alien to us. 


I was always inclined to view the horrible experience of the 
industrial worker in the early phases of industrialisation as a 
great misunderstanding rather than an act of moral iniquity or 
the result of some inexorable law of history, Anton Chekhov 
has a wonderful story about the doctor who is called out to see 
the neurotic daughter of a factory-owner. In those days, you 
must remember, the factory-owners had their mansions right in 
the middle of the compounds of their factories. Well, the 
doctor had to stay overnight and he got to reflecting on the 
absurdity of the whole situation. The owner’s daughter was 
neurotic and the rest of the family was extremely unhappy; the 
two thousand men in the factory slaved through the week in a 
dream and woke up only on Saturday nights in the pub. For 
whom was all this being done? The only person who drew any 
satisfaction out of it was the factory-owner’s tyrannical 
German governess. Obviously, the doctor observed, we are in 
the presence here of some vast misunderstanding. 


Well, I always thought this was a much more charitable and 
profound analysis than the alleged laws of history on which 
Marxism bases its charismatic claim. 


—This is a good Marxist explanation of your rejection of 
Marxism. But there are, I think, also more endogenous reasons 


for your rejection of it, and I infer their existence from the fact 
that you never enjoyed studying philosophy, that you started 
but never finished reading Das Kapital, that you regard the 
whole idea of the class struggle as a form of racial 
discrimination, and its militant Soviet-Russian variant as a 
mere fig-leaf of respectability for traditional Russian 
nationalism. 


KENNAN: I suppose I belong to that, for Marxists, most 
objectionable class of people who are neither Marxists nor 
anti-Marxists but live outside the entire conceptual framework 
of both. I have seen too much beastliness committed in the 
name of messianic ideas to believe that a Marxist type of 
fanaticism is more likely to achieve a just and humane order 
than a measure of common civility and affection in the 
conduct of one’s own life. And behind this modesty of 
ambition there is the recognition of a vital truth to which I 
have already drawn attention in this discussion—the 
recognition that the decisive source of evil is not in social and 
political institutions, and, in most cases, not even in the will of 
politicians, soldiers, and bureaucrats, but simply in the 
weaknesses and weariness of the human soul itself. And these 
are not cured by social engineering. 


Notes 


1. The visit is reported in Arnold Toynbee, Acquaintances, 1967. 


2. See, in ENCOUNTER, Sidney Hook’s long review-article, “The Case of 
Comrade Bukharin” (December 1974). 


3. See: George F. Kennan, “History as Literature”, ENCOUNTER (April 1959). 


4. Former US Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen (Ambassador to the USSR from 

1953-57, to the Philippines from 1957-59, and to France 1962-67), who was 
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5. The West, the Atom, and Russia: a Round-Table Discussion of the views of 
George F. Kennan (with Denis Healey, Richard Lowenthal, Joseph Alsop, 
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2 
George Kennan’s Illusions 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 


George Kennan makes the disturbing assertion that the United 
States has so patently failed to solve its internal problems in 
the past 20-30 years that it has nothing to offer the world by 
way of example. It is, he argues, particularly grotesque for the 
United States to spend so much of its energy on opposing a 
much weakened Soviet Russia 
“in order to save a West which is honeycombed with bewilderment and a 
profound sense of internal decay... . Show me first an America which has 
successfully coped with the problems of crime, drugs, deteriorating educational 
standards, urban decay, pornography, and decadence of one sort or another— 


show me an America that has pulled itself together and is what it ought to be, 
then I will tell you how we are going to defend ourselves from the Russians.” 


The attitude Kennan represents suffers from a Utopian fallacy. 
People have, of course, always had Utopian aspirations; but 
these were, in the past, for the most part confined to literature. 
In our own times, something entirely new has happened; it has 
become an obsession to compare the state of existing societies 
with some imaginary perfection, and to draw practical 
conclusions from the gap between what is and what could be. 


Previous effective cultures did not ask themselves this sort 
of question. They did not believe that perfection was attainable 
by mortal beings; and where they did ask this question, they 
had religious answers to it—either to the effect that these 
problems were for the next life, for God and not for man, or 
else (as in the case of Buddhism) that perfection lay in a sub- 
stanceless, perpetual motion in which everyone could, as an 
individual, become his own Buddha. But to set up a model of 
perfection on earth, and then to say: “We don’t conform to this 
pattern’, is a disease of modern times; and it is one which has 
become very widespread through the media, which Kennan 
rightly criticises. 


Take the history of the American republic. It has its horrors, 
its crimes, and its glories, and often they are tied up together. 
Or take the American Civil War; in some ways it was glorious, 
in some ways it was odious. The Black problem, the problem 
of slavery, has been with America since the beginning. Who 
could solve it? One might say there should never have been a 
slave trade. True, there never should have been; but there was, 
historically, and its consequences are still alive. Tremendous 
efforts have been made, both by whites and blacks, to better 
the black man’s lot; great successes have been achieved. Yet 
each success creates its own frustrations. 


Crime—yes, there does seem to be more crime; and there is 
a drug disease in modern society; and I would not disagree 
with Kennan that these things must be fought and eliminated. 
But to say that, because all this exists, a society does not 
deserve to be defended, seems to me grotesque. This is not 
how nations, societies, and cultures have operated in the past. 
They worked; they defended themselves; they produced good 
and bad rulers, reformers and people resistant to reform; they 
grew and struggled and declined. And when they finally 
collapsed, it was because there was a combination of pressures 
from outside, and a loss of self-confidence by the educated 
class itself. This seems to me to be the disease that is present 
today particularly in Britain (it is, under the surface, just as 
bad in France) and widespread in the United States. While 
denouncing this phenomenon, Kennan seems, in a sense, to be 
exemplifying it. Surely states do not exist for the purpose of 
bringing about perfection on earth. 


Kennan is right in saying that the American polity and 
American history are peculiar to the circumstances in which 
the United States was born, and can never be repeated. But all 
that means is that America is a very peculiar polity and society 
which has some defects that the rest of us don’t have, and 
some great virtues. Take it as it is; it has warts and it has 
beauty. It has strengths and weaknesses. It does stupid things 
at times; many of its spokesmen are third-rate people, but 
politicians of all states include many mediocrities. Some of 
them say ridiculous things; some do nasty things. But why, for 
that reason, should one be ridden with guilt and cry: “What 


has America to offer to the world? ... What Utopian panacea 
can it provide? ...” And if it cannot provide them—is it guilty? 
This seems to me an unhistorical way of looking at history. 


Did the United States ever claim that the American experience 
had universal validity? Did the American model become, at 
the height of American power, an American socio-cultural 
imperialism? There arose in the late 19th century, in the 
European environment of expanding industrialisation, a new 
social élite in all major countries, with a certain, brash self- 
confidence—a belief that they knew how to run the world; and 
the Americans were only one example. But in those days the 
validity of one’s “model” was not felt to impose on one the 
duty of imposing the model on other peoples. 


The French may have believed that the French language and 
culture were the only ones that could really be called a 
civilisation, but (with the only partial exception of Napoleon) 
Frenchmen did not attempt to foist it on others. The idea of 
spreading one’s culture around the world was more 
characteristic of the last part of the 19th century when 
Germany, and Russia too, began to feel that they had “models” 
to offer to the rest of mankind. 


All this is disappearing now because the heirs to 19th- 
century European imperialism are riddled with guilt- 
complexes. It has survived only in one place—the Soviet 
Union. The paradox is that, although, of all the 19th-century 
imperialist élites, the one that was weakest was precisely the 
Russian élite—and although this élite was destroyed as such in 
the Revolution (though individual members of it of course 
survived)—yet now, nearly sixty years after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, a new Russian élite has been found; and not only 
is it full of imperial arrogance, but there is quite specific 
continuity of style between its imperial arrogance and the old. 
The truth is that the recruitment of a new élite to run Stalin’s 
industrialisation programmes produced a caste of formidable, 
self-righteous, expansive caricatures of the brash 19th-century 
Western imperialist—of a Theodore Roosevelt and a Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


American supremacy in the world in the 1940s and 1950s 
did not have this socio-cultural characteristic. The Americans 
saw what was happening in the territories that the Soviet 
Union was occupying, and they reacted to what they saw. Up 
to the Communist takeover of Eastern and Central Europe 
there had been a tremendous enthusiasm for the Russians as 
allies and for the Soviet Union as a new social order. The 
Russians were fighting bravely against Hitler, and they had 
something splendid to offer. Roosevelt felt this, and so did 
millions of Americans. Then they saw that once the Russians 
were on top, they began brutally to oppress the European 
peoples whom they had conquered. There grew up a feeling 
that this had to be stopped, and the way to stop it was to give 
the old and still strong European nations the opportunity to 
defend themselves. The Marshall Plan was set in train, and the 
tables were turned. But to say that the Marshall Plan expressed 
a missionary zeal to “Americanise Europe’—or that it was a 
piece of “American imperialism’—is complete nonsense. 
There was none of that arrogant moralising to shape the world 
in one’s image that is characteristic of Soviet expansionism. 
But there was a belief that it was the Americans’ duty to stand 
up for liberty. That kind of idealism was certainly behind the 
Marshall Plan and the founding of Nato. It does not seem to 
me at all a discreditable motivation. 


Kennan insists that, before we can effectively defend 
ourselves against the Soviet Union, we have to learn how to 
defend ourselves from our own sinfulness. 


Nothing can defend a society from itself if its upper 100,000 
men and women, both the decision-makers and those who help 
to mould the thinking of the decision-makers, are resolved to 
capitulate. Perhaps there was something of that in the collapse 
of the Roman Empire and the rise on its ruins of the barbarian 
kingdoms. Sitting back comfortably in the year 1976, we can 
say: “Well, the Roman Empire itself wasn’t all that worthy of 
respect. It collapsed in the 5th century, but by about 1100 A.D. 
a combination of Barbarian, Roman and Christian inheritance 
had created a splendid mendiaeval civilisation....” It is rather 
easy to talk like that; but 700 years is a very long time, and to 
wish on our descendants for generations on end a barbarism no 


less brutal than, although different from, that of the Frankish 
barbarians, seems to me a criminally frivolous attitude to take. 


But, clearly, it could happen. It could be that this failure of 
nerve and the abdication of the Western social élite will lead to 
the disintegration of the West; and this could bring with it the 
rise of new men acting as pawns for the barbarians. They 
would, of course, be purged and shot very quickly; but in the 
meantime they would have carved out rewarding careers for 
themselves on the ruins of the civilisation they helped to 
destroy. 


Here, again, one could argue that a lot would survive. But 
this is so obvious as to be hardly worth saying, and it offers 
very little comfort. Something always survives. Take the 
Soviet Union. I must confess that, as an historian preoccupied 
with the past, there aren’t many things in the history of 
Russian culture and tradition that are very admirable; but one 
can name certain specific features that have survived even 
under the Soviet regime. The notion of “Holy Russia” is still 
very strong today in spite of all that the Bolsheviks did to 
destroy it. Equally, if our own societies were to succumb to 
any new barbarism, not necessarily a Communist barbarism, 
no doubt a lot would survive (unless, of course, the human 
race blew itself up). But the fact that something would survive 
is no reason for sitting back and remaining indifferent to the 
tragedy of decline and fall. 


But what exactly lies behind all this? Are we being faced with 
a perversion of the doctrines of the 18th-century 
Enlightenment? This is a tricky problem. The vulgarisation 
and distortion by the mass media of the values of the 
Enlightenment—the cult of hedonism, for instance—are easy 
enough to pinpoint and to reject. But this renaissance of the 
Enlightenment has also spread ideas and values that appear at 
first sight to be highly worth while, yet on closer examination 
turn out to be nonsensical and objectionable. Take this 
incredible doctrine—I can grasp it intellectually, but in no 
other way—that a government should seek its allies in its 
foreign policy according to a scale of virtue. You look round 
the world and say: “Costa Rica (or whatever) has an admirable 


democratic government, therefore Costa Rica must be our ally 
No. 1.” This is simply not how governments work. 


(1) Think of our alliance with Soviet Russia in World War 
II. Admittedly, there was a lot of moralisation about it; 
admittedly, we all wanted to believe—and I, as a young and 
obscure citizen at that time, was just as guilty as anybody else 
—that our Soviet allies represented a new regime of justice 
and humane order. Certain critical spirits in responsible 
positions knew better. Nevertheless they said, quite rightly in 
my opinion: “We must cooperate 100% with the Soviet Union 
because the Russians are fighting our common enemy....” 


(2) Now take a look at the South Atlantic. There are two 
potentially important powers there: Brazil and South Africa. 
Brazil is an unpleasant, oppressive dictatorship, though 
economically rather successful. South Africa, though not 
perhaps strictly speaking a dictatorship, is a regime based on a 
loathsome doctrine of racial superiority. Should we proclaim 
that these countries can never be our allies because we 
disapprove of the way in which they run their domestic 
affairs? Should we allow Soviet influence to intrude into the 
South Atlantic because we find the Brazilian and South 
African régimes to be lacking in virtue? Or should we think in 
terms of which power is going to do more, or less, damage to 
our interests? 


(3) Or consider the merits of our choice to cooperate with 
Soviet Russia or Mao’s China. Do we decide to draw closer to 
the Russians because the Chinese system of Communism is 
more repulsive to us than the Soviet variety? Or do we say to 
ourselves: “Chinese interests don’t clash with ours—in fact, 
the two coincide, whereas Soviet interests are in conflict with 
ours—therefore we will cooperate with China... .” Alliances 
are, and always have been, determined by interests. The notion 
that they are determined by what constitutes virtue according 
to some moral League-Table is new and so revolutionary in its 
implications that it must have disastrous results. (This League- 
Table heresy is more widespread in Britain—although Britain 
has a long tradition of realistic foreign policy—than it is in 
America.) 


What accounts for all this? Perhaps the contemporary 
rejection of the concept of personal sin and the transfer of the 
notion of individual responsibility to a collective scapegoat: 
the White Race, Imperialism, whatever. This transfer is a 
characteristic of the last 50 years, and is a disaster. Wars and 
conflicts are deplorable occurrences in which good men and 
bad, and men who are part-good and part-bad, fight on each 
side. To equate one of the parties with virtue is absurd. Of 
course, it was sometimes done in the past, as in the struggles 
between great religious armies. But the results have always 
been catastrophic and one would have thought the practice 
expired with the Treaty of Westphalia. It did not. 


Yet, 1t may be objected, are we not in fact engaged in a 
religious type of conflict with the Soviet Union? It is certainly 
that on the Soviet side. My arguments against Soviet power do 
undoubtedly contain an element of ideological militancy, for I 
regard the Soviet Union as an odious system. There is, also, a 
link between the odiousness of the system and rational interest 
in the sense that tyrannical régimes are bound to keep hatred, 
disaffection, and therefore potential conflict going indefinitely. 


There are two things here to be considered. One is the 
tyranny of the Soviet Russian regime over the Russian people, 
and the other its tyranny over other nations. On the first, it is 
difficult not to go along with Solzhenitsyn’s argument that the 
Soviet regime is a very unnatural form of government which is 
bound to do grievous harm, not only to the Russian people but 
to the whole world. However this may be, we are on surer 
ground when we move a step further and think not only of the 
Soviet Russian rule over other Russians, but of Soviet Russian 
rule over Ukrainians, Uzbeks, and other subject peoples who 
were incorporated in the Soviet Empire against their will. Still 
more do I feel concern when it comes to the rule of Soviet 
Russians over European nations, such as the Poles, 
Hungarians, Czechs and Rumanians; for the Soviet domination 
of these is not limited to the supremacy of one power over 
another (a phenomenon we have always had in history); it 
amounts to an attempt (advanced with a changing mixture of 
brutality and caution) to deprive these nations of their whole 
historical and cultural identity. For example, when a Polish 


historian happens to write about the policy of the Empress 
Catherine II in partitioning Poland, and calls a spade a spade, 
the Soviet Embassy in Warsaw makes an official protest to the 
Polish government. 


This re-writing of a great European nation’s history—this 
attempted perversion of its national identity, this whole 
manner of behaviour towards old European peoples as though 
they were subject-nations, this insane policy of national 
humiliation, this vicious form of imperialism which the Soviet 
leaders practise vis-a-vis all non-Russian peoples—is 
something that threatens our security and our existence, and 
must be resisted. 


Clearly, I don’t deny having moral preferences. Still, I feel 
that the League-Table mentality is wholly wrong. To think 
that, because the Soviet leaders are my enemies, they are 
automatically wicked men—or that my compatriots, or the 
Americans, in so far as they are against Soviet domination, are 
all virtuous—is pernicious nonsense. 


The “McCarthy Era” in the United States did immense 
harm, not because Senator Joe McCarthy introduced “terror” 
in the United States—he may have tried, but he was not very 
successful—but because McCarthy created the view that, 
because Communism was wicked, all Russians were wicked, 
bestial people, too. Some years later, when Americans were 
again able to visit Russia and met Russians, they found to their 
surprise that the Russians weren’t “bestial” at all but decent, 
often lovable, human beings, like anyone else. And because 
they made this discovery, they therefore immediately 
concluded that everything they had been told about America’s 
conflict of interest with Russia, about Soviet ideological 
hostility and expansionism, must also be mistaken. McCarthy, 
by his perversity, had thus discredited things which were, in 
fact, true. What I am saying is that one’s enemies can be 
enemies and yet normal creatures. One can even respect 
people although they are enemies and will remain enemies. It 
seems terribly difficult for the modern mass-democrat to 
understand this. 


Is there, as Kennan asserts, a special affinity between Russians 
and Americans? I doubt it very much. If one thinks of the 
considerable number of Frenchmen, Germans and British who 
have understood the Russians and written penetrating books 
about them, they compare quite favourably with Americans. 


What is perhaps common to traditional Russia—and, a 
fortiori, to Soviet Russia—and the United States, is a certain 
anti-élitism. This amounts to a shared flair for having friendly, 
face-to-face, unpretentious relationships on the basis of 
complete equality. Americans and Russians do, at this level, 
have a consensus; they feel that they can sit down and talk to 
each other in good fellowship, without any snobbery, in a way 
that Europeans can’t. But if Kennan approves of this, as he 
does, then he is inconsistent with his plea for the re-creation of 
an American intellectual aristocracy as a precondition of 
curing America’s present weakness. 


There is a feature in Kennan’s thinking that makes me feel 
that his cultural view of the world is a bit one-sided. He 
knows, of course, the United States; he knows Russia very 
well; he is a very perceptive observer of German affairs; and 
he knows his Scandinavia. Also he has great understanding 
and sympathy for Britain. In other words, he is deeply versed 
in the history and culture of all the Northern peoples in both 
hemispheres; but the nations whose culture derives from the 
Mediterranean appear not to interest him. 


Obviously Kennan. as a highly educated and cultured man, 
knows about the Mediterranean world, but the wisdom and art 
and literature of classical antiquity and, more broadly, of the 
whole Mediterranean area, do not seem to be significant in his 
culture. He is a sort of Northerner of the world; and if you are 
thinking in those terms, then you probably give more 
importance to a continuity he seems to perceive from the 
North German plain, through Russia, all the way to the Pacific, 
across North America and back to Europe again, than you 
would to any South-North cultural relationship. 


But who are these Russians with whom Kennan has a 
special affinity? Are they, basically, the same sort of “Northern 
men” as the Germans, the Scandinavians, the original British 


and Americans, who happen to speak not a Germanic language 
but a Slav tongue? It is quite arguable that they aren’t that at 
all, that they are derived from a mixture of all the peoples who 
invaded the forest and steppes for centuries on end. 


Take the River Volga, the “Russian River’ —it is not 
Russian at all. It is a Turkic River, its Tatar name was Idel; the 
population of most of the Volga Valley until late in the 19th 
century were Turko-Tatar peoples who have been living in the 
steppe-lands of Russia right up to the limit of the forest and 
even into the forest. Another important component of the 
Russian nation is Finnish, for a whole variety of Finnish tribes 
went to build up the Russian nation. 


One might defend Kennan’s point that there is a shared anti- 
élitism in both Russia and America from a quite different 
angle. It is possible to argue that both Russians and Americans 
are highly distrustful of government. They both tend to say 
that politics and government are loathsome, and that only 
personal relations and family lives really matter. On that level, 
Russians and Americans no doubt get on very well. 


But as soon as one has said that, one has to think how 
utterly different the politics is which they reject. The politics 
the Russians repudiate is this endless despotism, Russia’s 
traditional despotism, developed to an unparalleled pitch of 
perfection by the Bolshevik regime. The politics and 
government which Americans reject could not be more 
different. They, and especially intellectual Americans, 
repudiate politics because the corruption and cheap demagogy 
of the party system, and the vulgarity and ruthlessness of the 
party bosses, offend them. The deification of material success 
antagonises intellectuals who deal with non-material values. 
They feel that to be involved in the demagogic process is 
undignified and disagreeable. In other words, the reason for 
the rejection of politics by the kind of American we are talking 
about is élitism, whereas the reason for the rejection of politics 
by Russians is fear. The motivation is utterly different, even if 
the results may be similar. Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
Germans are less averse to politics (although, of course, 
indifference in the man-in-the-pub is a fairly widespread 
phenomenon among many nations). It may perhaps be true 


that Americans and Russians reject politics in a more 
conscious and more systematic fashion than other nations do. 


Yet how much is there in the idea that a shared characteristic 
(in Kennan’s reading of the Russian and American psyche) is a 
certain moral seriousness? It would be best expressed, as 
Kennan sees it, in the 19th-century Russian novel and the 
Puritanical preoccupations of the Midwest. 


Here Kennan is, again, on shaky ground. What could exhibit 
more “moral seriousness than French Catholic thought, not to 
mention French lay literature? There is a whole tradition in 
France, from the Middle Ages onwards, of rigorous moral 
philosophy. And what about the “moral seriousness” of 
German thought and literature, especially in the 18th and 19th 
centuries? What Kennan probably has in mind is a certain 
shared predilection for introspection. There is, if one is to 
make a broad generalisation, a good deal of brooding and even 
morbid self-criticism in the two cultures, and it can be sublime 
when filtered through the genius of a Dostoevsky, but surely 
farcical in the obsessions of some self-righteous Congressional 
Committee. 


The origin’s of Kernran’s American self-questioning are 
worth thinking about. There seems to me something rather 
special about the East Coast guilt-complex. Two kinds of 
guilt-obsession have come together here: a Presbyterian kind 
of Scottish-Puritan tradition, and Jewish self-doubt. In a city 
like New York, where a very high proportion of the 
intellectual élite are of Presbyterian or Jewish origin, the guilt- 
obsession is maximised. The same goes for some of the other 
cultural centres of the United States; and there is a similar 


phenomenon, although on a smaller scale, in London.t 


What I find most puzzling in Kennan’s argument is his 
warning: don’t even contemplate the end of the Soviet régime, 
for we have nothing better to put in its place... . There are two 
questions here. If and when there are signs of groups of people 
trying to break free from the Soviet regime, or indeed trying to 
overthrow it on part, or, in the last resort, all of its territory— 
should we or should we not aid these people, either by not 
doing anything that would make it more difficult for them to 


break away from Soviet rule, or by positively helping them in 
any way we can? The second question arises from Kennan’s 
doubt whether there are in Russia people capable of providing 
a better regime than the despotism they have now. 


On the first point: I don’t deny that it is possible to have a 
worse regime than Soviet rule—after all, there is no end to 
human perversity—but it is not very likely. Personally, I would 
be happy to see almost any regime in Russia other than the 
present one. I can imagine governments arising on the 
periphery of the Soviet Union which would be infinitely 
preferable to Soviet domination. I can imagine this happening 
in the Ukraine, in the Caucasian lands, in Central Asia, and of 
course, in the Baltic republics, not to mention the whole of 
Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe where Soviet rule is an 
insult and an anachronism. 


For example, if the Uzbeks, or Mongolians, or the 
nationalities near the Sinkiang areas, want to break away from 
Russia, and a situation arises—perhaps as a result of Sino- 
Soviet troubles over Iran or Pakistan—in which they have 
some hope of doing so, then our sympathies should be firmly 
with them. 


It seems to me quite fantastic—and I am sure Kennan would 
not wish to say what I’m going to say now, but my impression 
is that he does imply 1t—that whereas it is absolutely right that 
Ghanaians, and Nigerians, and Ugandans should break away 
from the British Empire, it is utterly wrong that the Uzbecks 
should have an independent Uzbek state, or that there should 
be an autonomous Ukraine, or that Poles should live in a free 
Poland. 


Of course (to take the Polish example), it is perfectly true 
that, during its periods of independence, Poland had many bad 
rulers, and the Polish regime on the eve of the Second World 
War was very disagreeable (though not as black as it is now 
painted); and one can imagine that in some future independent 
Poland another unpleasant regime might arise. But do Poles as 
Poles, or the subject-nations of the Soviet Union, have less 
right to independence than Zaireans or Dahomeyans? This 
seems to me quite absurd. 


Of course, one can see no alternative Russian government in 
sight, but we can see Russian figures appearing on the scene 
inside the Soviet Empire who reject the regime as it now is. 
They offer penetrating criticisms ofit from a patriotic Russian 
point of view, and from the point of view of freedom and 
social justice. Russians like Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov, to 
take only the two best known, are at least in the same league, 
intellectually and morally, as were Herzen, Chernyshevsky and 
the Aksakovs; and although the parallel between Solzhenitsyn 
and the 19thcentury Slavophils, and Sakharov and the 19th- 
century Westernisers, is much overdrawn, there are 
similarities. 


What is fundamentally different between then and now is 
that, in the 19th century, it was possible for various groups of 
people who aspired to “a better Russia” to believe that they 
could achieve it, first, by constitutional action, and if that 
proved impossible, then by conspiracy and _ revolution. 
Overthrow of the Czarist regime by force and violence 
appeared to them a noble task for which the visionaries 
eagerly gave their lives. 


But when the October Revolution came and Soviet 
despotism replaced the Czarist autocracy, tens of millions of 
people perished. The memory of that ghastly disaster is 
present in the minds of Russians today; it fundamentally 
colours their attitude to overthrowing the Communist régime, 
so that it has become very difficult for any intelligent Russian 
to take the old romantic view of revolution. They don’t want 
to start the suffering all over again, not unlike the post-Franco 
Spaniards who look askance at having yet another brutal civil 
wat. 


Therefore change in the Soviet Empire is not going to come 
(at any rate as far as the conscious desire of the radical critics 
of the régime is concerned) by the same methods as it came in 
1917. But that does not mean it will never come, nor that we 
should not wish it to come, nor that we should not try to help if 
and when it does come. 


Kennan believes that the access to power of the apparently 
heterodox West European Communist parties, especially the 


Italian, would be more likely to prove a serious problem for 
Moscow than for the political cohesion and security of the 
West. He argues that an electoral success of the Italian 
Communists would provide an alternative pole of ideological 
orientation for the East European parties which would further 
weaken Soviet leadership and authority. 


The Russians are certainly worried by the prospect of yet 
another rival centre of Communist influence. But I rather 
doubt whether this would be considered by them to be 
sufficient to counteract the advantages to be derived from 
having Communists in power in Italy or France. 


The spectacle of West European Communists in power 
behaving in a fairly constitutional and libertarian way could 
certainly make it much easier for Hungarian or Czech 
Communists to say “Why shouldn’t our regime be more free, 
too?” Judging by the way they reacted in 1956 and 1968, the 
Russians would be hideously worried by the thought. The 
feedback from a democratically behaving West European 
Communist Party, even though the democratic behaviour were 
only temporary, would surely alarm Moscow. 


But does it follow that this threat to the Soviet domination 
of Eastern Europe is so strong, and of such potential advantage 
to the Western democracies, that we should all positively 
desire that the Italian Communists enter the government? Or, 
to put it the other way round, are we convinced that the Soviet 
leaders are so alarmed by the possibility of this side-effect that 
they would prefer that the Italian Communists not be in the 
government? On balance the presence of Italian and French 
Communists in government would be a greater long-term 
advantage to Moscow than the ideological risks involved in 
Eastern Europe. With that advantage in prospect the Soviet 
leaders would willingly accept the risks of the feedback, and in 
time take the necessary political and military measures to 
counteract them. 


Once in power, how long would it be before the West 
European Communists would begin to split, and gradually 
eliminate, their coalition partners? They have well-tried 
methods for getting a foothold then widening the foothold, and 


finally booting out all non-Communist forces. They are past 
masters at isolating, within the leadership of non-Communist 
parties, those individuals who are strong and capable of 
standing up to them. We saw this repeatedly in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia in 1946-48. True, they had, in these two 
countries, the Red Army to help them, which they would not 
have in Italy. However, the evidence which has come to light 
from Czech sources since 1968 about the way the Communists 
got power in Czechoslovakia in 1948 suggests that the Soviet 
factor was rather less important than we thought at the time— 
and that clever manoeuvres, the infiltration of other parties, 
and suborning of individuals by skilful Communist agents 
were more important than we thought. My feeling is that the 
Italian Communists would show themselves very skilled at 
these arts, and that the stupidity and venality of some Italian 
Christian Democrats would give them all the openings they 
need. 


Kennan attaches much greater Importance to the national 
colouring—and with it, to the innate heterodoxy—of the West 
European Communists than I would. He would probably point 
to China, which enjoyed Soviet support for many years and 
was a fervent promoter of Moscow’s orthodoxy, but 
nevertheless ended up as the Soviet Union’s most bitter, and 
perhaps most lethal, critic. And he might say that this kind of 
heresy is more dangerous for Moscow (because it undermines 
Soviet authority from within the world Communist movement) 
than any straightforward hostility on the part of the capitalist 
West. By the same token, Italo-Communism, which would cut 
close to the bone of the soft tissue protecting the Soviet Union 
in Eastern Europe, would be more dangerous still. 


Well, theoretically it might. But the issue is not very likely 
to arise in an analogous way. The conflict between Russia and 
China was due not only to disagreements about Marxism- 
Leninism, but above all to the fact that there was a profound 
conflict of interest between the Soviet Russian Empire and the 
Chinese land-mass. There are no conflicts of that hard sort 
between Russia and Italy, so that I can see no reason why a 
Communist or part-Communist Italian government should be 
automatically at odds with Moscow. Yugoslavia was an 


entirely different case, because the Yugoslavs had belonged to 
the area of Soviet hegemony, were later expelled from the 
Communist bloc, and have been a great nuisance to Moscow 
ever since. There is a precise conflict of interests between the 
Yugoslav and the Russian states, which is not the case between 
the Russian state and Italy. 


The question is whether an Italian example would provide 
an alternative heresy in those parts of the world in which the 
Soviet Communists would hope to get control. One can see 
that the Italian and French Communist deviations might make 
an appeal in Germany, in Britain, and in the smaller West 
European countries. But I hardly think they would have much 
of an effect outside Europe. In Africa and Asia, the Soviet 
message would continue to make its appeal partly because the 
methods with which Russia upgraded itself from an 
underdeveloped country to a super-power are thought to have 
a direct relevance to the modernizing problems of Africa and 
Asia; and, above all, because Soviet Russia has world-scale 
military power behind it. A sophisticated Euro-Communism in 
the Third World would make little more sense than a 
Westminster type of parliamentary democracy—or so the 
African and Asian politicians, with careers to make, would 
think. 


In any case, the Soviet leaders would not wish “socialism 
with a human face” to be the permanent Communist answer in 
Italy and France. They would require these two countries to 
become Soviet-type states in the fullness of time; but, in the 
meantime, they want to see Communists in power, and the 
transitional phase could be very useful to them. 


Kennan feels that if “Finlandisation” were to overtake parts of 
Europe—and he doubts whether it would—the blame would 
have to be borne entirely by ourselves. There is certainly a loss 
of nerve in Western society which affects our political class 
more than any other. I doubt whether it has infected the whole 
body politic in any significant sense. If one tried to find out in 
1650, or 1750 or 1850 whether the British farmer or working 
man had any views on foreign affairs, one would have found 
that he had no views at all and didn’t much care. But he 
accepted the leadership of those who did care, and those who 


did care knew a great deal, and even if they weren’t too well 
versed in the affairs of foreign countries, they knew about their 
own interests and had the will to give leadership. People 
wanted to be led, and they expected leadership. 


What has changed? Sticking to Britain for the moment, 
compared to 30 or 40 years ago, it is not that the mass of the 
British people have abandoned their sense of being a nation, or 
their wish to maintain a certain way of life (the mass of people 
are, of course, as indifferent as they always have been); but 
there is nobody leading them. The decay is in the political 
class; but to abandon the Western countries just because this 
decay exists verges on madness. 


I completely agree with Kennan where he says it is really 
monstrous that the West European nations should make so 
little effort in their own defence, leaving it to the Americans to 
shoulder the brunt of the burden. He points out that in terms of 
wealth, manpower, and military potential, Western Europe is 
well able to stand up to the Russians even without any 
American backing. This is quite true. But it is also true that the 
will to do is not there. This presents the American rulers with a 
choice. 


It is most unfair that the American taxpayer should go on 
paying for so large a part of Europe’s defence. It is most 
repugnant that the American citizen should assume the risk, 
even if it is a small one, of having his cities devastated by 
Russian nuclear weapons in order to deter a Soviet threat to 
Germans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen who won’t undertake 
all the expenses necessary to ensure their own effective 
defence. But can the Americans afford to do otherwise? Can 
they afford to let Europe collapse? 


The answer is that they cannot, because if the whole of 
Western Europe were taken over by the Russians, after all the 
inevitable bloodletting, starvation, deportations and so on, 
what was left of Western Europe would still represent a 
formidable industrial and economic asset; and if this were used 
by the Soviet Union to complete the encirclement of the 
United States, America would be immensely vulnerable and, 


ultimately, doomed, regardless of the domestic repercussions 
of these changes inside the United States polity. 


Equally, as long as the Soviet leaders think it is possible— 
no more than that, but possible—that, if they take certain types 
of action against Western Europe, the United States may use 
nuclear weapons against them, they will not take that chance. 
Twenty years ago one would have said that it was certain that, 
if the Soviet Union invaded Federal Germany, the Americans 
would immediately present Moscow with a nuclear ultimatum. 
Now it is by no means certain; but neither is it certain that they 
won’t: and the doubt in the Soviet leaders’ mind is sufficient 
to prevent a catastrophe. 


That doubt has to be paid for by the American taxpayer, and 
by an element of fear and risk unjustly imposed on the 
American citizen. But looking at the price they are paying 
from the purely American point of view, it is better that 
Americans should go on paying that price than that they 
should risk disaster. It may be a very immoral plea I am 
making, but it is, I think, a realistic one. And that, in my view, 
is the answer to Kennan’s question: “Is Western Europe worth 
defending?” I accept many of Kennan’s bitter arguments in 
saying that Western Europe does not “deserve” to be defended, 
but nevertheless I think his conclusion is wrong from the point 
of view of America’s national interest. 


At the same time I believe that deep down under our 
pessimism there is a basic optimism which tells us that 
Western Europe’s apparent indifference to its future and the 
abdication of Europe’s political will cannot remain permanent 
features of European life. I don’t believe the struggle against 
the abdication of Europe is finally lost. It is up to us, 
Europeans, to stand up for ourselves, in the first instance by 
combating our defeatism. 


Kennan is very conscious of the dangers of the non-existence 
of a Western policy for Eastern Europe. What, he asks, are we 
going to do if one of the East European countries manages to 
free itself from Soviet domination and presents itself on our 
doorstep? Can we afford to ignore it? Can we afford to 


aggravate our relations with Moscow by pulling that East 
European country into NATO? 


Half of me agrees with Kennan, the other half does not. It 
seems to me it was absolutely right and necessary that those 
West European countries that were not under Soviet 
domination, and were willing to do so, should form a military 
alliance with each other and the United States. I also believe 
that NATO must continue to exist because the only guarantee of 
the independence of the NATO states is their determination to 
use force if threatened. 


At the same time I am very conscious that people on the 
other side of the border—Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Rumanians—constitute European nations, whereas the 
Russians do not. I can’t put this into precise definitions. It is 
one of those truths anyone travelling in Eastern Europe with a 
modicum of knowledge of European culture and history 
recognises at once. Indeed, the differences between these East 
European peoples and the Russians are much more striking 
than they were ever before. In the 19th century, the educated 
élite in Russia were Europeans on a par with their opposite 
numbers in France and Germany. They aren’t now. 


The cultural division in Europe, the “Iron Curtain” in terms 
of ways of thinking and life-styles, is not between the NATO 
countries and Eastern Europe, but along the borders of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania with the Soviet Union. 
The concept of Europe, to which I am emotionally and 
intellectually very sensitive, is a cultural and _ historical 
concept; or it is nothing. Therefore, when we speak of Europe, 
we must include those nations on the far side of the East/West 
divide which, historically and culturally, belong to Europe but 
are at present not allowed to be part of it. 


I have always been unhappy about the term “European” as 
the first adjective in EEC. EEC covers only Carolingian lands 
— all countries which were part of the empire of Charles the 
Great. Europe since (say) the 13th century has been much 
more than this. It has included all the East European lands now 
under Soviet domination. And unless the flow of culture 
between the Eastern and Western parts of Europe is restored, 


we can only speak of a truncated Europe. Here I am in 
complete agreement with George Kennan. 


What can we do about all this? Perhaps we can only talk 
about it at present; but talk is not unimportant. Talking about 
Eastern Europe even in that ineffectual forum, the United 
Nations, is not entirely useless. It is extraordinary that, for 30 
years past, British, American, French, Scandinavian and other 
members of the United Nations have taken infinite pains never 
under any circumstances to point out that there is one, great, 
imperialistic, oppressive empire in the world, the Soviet 
Empire, in which about 130 million Russians dominate 200 
million other people; that one third of the population of 
Europe is under Russian colonial rule. The Soviet Union is the 
last remaining great imperialist power, and most of its colonial 
subjects are Europeans. 


There are also something like fifty million Asians, most of 
them Muslims. It is also true that the Soviet Russian empire, 
unlike the old European Christian empires, persecutes Islam as 
a religion—sometimes more violently and sometimes less, but 
always with a sustained propaganda campaign of insults. The 
Soviet rulers woo the Muslims in the Arabic-speaking lands— 
both governments and peoples, both millionaire oil-sheikhs 
and penniless fellaheen. But inside the Soviet borders Islam is 
denounced as a superstition; and though there are a few 
mosques, kept as show-pieces, where worship goes on, the 
great majority of Muslims find themselves inhibited or 
discriminated against if they try to practise their faith. 


This Soviet colonialism, victimising nearly two hundred 
million Europeans and nearly fifty million Asians, is 
something that Western governments and Western mass media 
have kept quiet about for most of the time in the last twenty 
years. There have been occasional exceptions—at the time of 
the Hungarian Revolution in 1956 and the Prague Spring in 
1968—and every now and then someone at the United Nations 
has uttered a few words about the Soviet Empire in Asia. But 
these have been flashes in the pan. For twenty years and more, 
spokesmen of Communist-controlled governments have 
poured forth antiimperialist rhetoric and abuse against Western 
governments (which have given independence to one Asian 


and African territory after another), and have worked 
uninterruptedly—and rather  successfully—to get the 
spokesmen of these Asian and African governments to join in 
the chorus. And all the time the Western spokesmen in the 
United Nations have sat there and said nothing. Why? 


Is it because Western statesmen, in their wisdom, are 
convinced that none of this “rhetoric” matters? Does it really 
not matter that it has now become accepted by everyone, 
including the vast public of the West, that Africa’s Upper Volta 
is entitled to Independence for its desert nomads—but that the 
peoples of Turkestan, with three thousand years of civilisation 
behind them, are not? Is it “enlightened” to praise Mr Samora 
Machel as a liberator of the people of Mozambique, but 
“criminal” to mention President Thomas Masaryk, the 
liberator of Czechoslovakia in 1918, because he once 
disagreed with Lenin? Doesn’t it matter that the educated class 
of Western nations (and of Third World nations) is conditioned 
year after year to accept lies as truth? Surely this 1s nonsense. 
Surely the truth must be told, not so much in the interests of 
the Poles and Czechs (who may be condemned to live for 
many years more under the Soviet Russian imperial jack-boot) 
as in the interest of the Western and the African peoples—and 
indeed the Russian people—which cannot prosper on a 
foundation of inexhaustible mendacity. 


Of course, when one says this sort of thing, one hears at 
once parrot-cries about confrontation. One must not weaken 
detente—or provoke Soviet anger—by telling the truth. But 
why not? Does detente mean unending and unlimited liberty 
for the Soviets to vilify, to exaggerate, and to revile us for 
crimes and errors (and, of course, we have plenty to feel guilty 
about), and also to invent other crimes which we never 
committed ... but no liberty at all for anybody to say anything 
about their crimes? Are “offences against détente” by 
definition only Western acts? 


I am not asking for confrontation; I am not suggesting that 
we should fly 12,000 Chilean troops across the ocean to join 
an Uzbek liberation movement in Soviet Central Asia. I am 
asking a simple question: why is it that we go on with this 


moral and political disarming of our own peoples (and of the 
New Nations) by not telling the truth about the Soviet empire? 


One further point. The Soviet rulers allowed the Finns to 
rule themselves the way they wanted—no Finnish Communist 
dictatorship, and no falsification of Finnish history or Finnish 
culture. Now perhaps it would be too big a risk for the Soviet 
leaders to allow the Poles and Czechs as much liberty as the 
Finns have; and if they did, they might find the Estonians and 
Ukrainians and Georgians asking for the same thing. But at 
least they could stop this squalid business of national 
humiliation; of distorting national culture and traditions, of 
making proud peoples perform ritual kowtows towards 
superior Russian civilisation. This at least would go some of 
the way towards taking the detonators out of the explosive 
material which is piled up in Central and Eastern Europe. 
These set off small explosions in 1956 and 1968, and will 
certainly set off more in the future—when we cannot be sure 
that the effect will be limited, as it was in those years. 


This is also the Soviet interest, not just ours. But it is 
something that only they can do, not we. We can’t get the 
Poles to accept indefinite national humiliation; the Poles are 
not ours to hand over. Helsinki could not and did not change 
that, and this could be something that we might explain to the 
Russians and help them to understand. How and when—how 
much by public speaking and how much by secret diplomacy 
—is a matter which the professionals should have views about; 
that is what nations employ the professionals for. But my 
impression is that no one is even thinking about this. 


But wouldn’t our outspokenness about Eastern Europe risk 
unleashing rebellion there? It didn’t in 1956; it was Stalinism 
— Russification, the AVO Secret Police and Rakosi’s 
brutalitarianism—that made the Hungarians rise, not the words 
of President Eisenhower or Foster Dulles. The threat of 
upheavals and war comes from Soviet repression, not from the 
fact that we talk about it. The Soviet leaders themselves must 
be made to realise that it is their policy of antagonising the 
East European nations that is creating the danger for them—a 
danger which surely some Soviet leaders would genuinely like 
to escape, and it is up to us to help them to do so. The essential 


truth is that Soviet policy manufactures rebellion. It is the 
humiliation of historic nations, as distinct from mere 
domination by a powerful neighbour, that creates fatal 
resentments. This policy has turned the middle of Europe into 
a powder magazine. 


I haven’t answered Kennan’s question: “What should our 
policy be to Eastern Europe?” I can’t come up with a magic 
formula, but I’m sure we must show that we realise the 
realities and must go on saying so. We must be neither timid 
nor naive, and here one can quote Kennan against Kennan— 
the old Kennan, who was extremely critical of Roosevelt’s 
infantile trust of Stalin, against the new Kennan as he appears 
in the Chapter | interview with Mr George Urban. How right 
the old Kennan was! And how much the old Kennan’s attitude 
is, mutatis mutandis, still the only appropriate one for us to 
take! 


Kennan’s anxiety to avoid the threat of a nuclear holocaust 
leads him close to advocating unilateral American nuclear 
disarmament and the gradual withdrawal of United States 
forces from Europe. 


I don’t go along with him on that. I am convinced that the 
present rulers of the Soviet Union are determined to have the 
entire range of weapons to fight every kind of war there can 
be, from local wars to the all-out nuclear conflict. They 
believe that, in the last resort, they can win a nuclear war, and 
that the world that comes out of the ruins will be one they will 
control. 


Of course, when Kennan says that no government would 
willingly start a nuclear war, I agree with him: it is difficult to 
believe that one would. But given a sufficient degree of 
American disarmament, and enough political and military 
retreats, a situation might arise in which the Soviet 
Government, with its eyes on the main chance, might conclude 
that a nuclear ultimatum would produce results. If it did, that 
would (for the time being anyhow) be the end of the matter. 
But if it did not, it would then find itself boxed Into a corner 
where it would have to use nuclear weapons or lose face and 
credibility 


But there is another kind of situation which worries me 
more because it is less improbable. European demarcation 
lines being firm, it is very unlikely that war will break out in 
Europe in the foreseeable future. But there are many other 
parts of the world where there are no such lines. Consider the 
dangers implicit in the Cuban invasion of Angola—this 
terrifying spectacle of 12,000 highly trained and heavily armed 
troops being transported in Russian aircraft across the Atlantic 
Ocean, right under the nose of the United States, and getting 
away with it. It isn’t a matter of rights and wrongs in Angola. 
It is certainly not a matter of whether Vorster’s treatment of 
the Blacks is unjust or not—it obviously is unjust. But the 
spectacle of an odious imperialist power spreading its tentacles 
without serious repercussions frightens me. 


What I am afraid of is that a situation might occur in which 
Soviet-sponsored forces were so deeply committed that the 
Americans would suddenly be jolted into realising what was 
going on: “Good God, we can’t afford to let this happen....” 
They would then start reacting clumsily, and guns would go 
off. 


I am reminded of Germany before the first World War. The 
old doctrine that World War I was brought about by the wicked 
imperialism of a sinister Hohenzollern William II is obviously 
nonsense. Another doctrine which says that the War was due 
to the “conflicting interests of British and German capitalism” 
is equally ill-founded; there were all kinds of conflicts among 
the great powers which played a causal part. 


But something of great consequence happened between the 
departure of Bismarck and the outbreak of the war in 1914. A 
process set in which made certain conflicts, which had already 
been there but had been manageable by statesmen like 
Bismarck, entirely unmanageable. And that process was the 
appearance of an arrogant state of mind in a large section of 
the German public (it was symbolised by the Kaiser, though 
by no means created by him). If you look for one social class 
which was more to blame for this rising arrogance than any 
other, it was my own class—academics, gymnasium teachers, 
and university lecturers. German spokesmen, led by the 
Emperor, were beating their fists on the table whenever there 


was a minor international crisis: “Germany will be heard ... 
Germany is a Weltmacht... we will make ourselves felt 
everywhere’, until the other European governments began to 
be worried and had to ask themselves: “What are these people 
going to do next?” 


This arrogant rise of a parvenu power, with tremendous 
national forces at its disposal, is exactly what we are seeing 
today in the shape of Soviet hegemony spreading to the South 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. It is symbolised by the attitude 
of people like Marshal Grechko and all the other Soviet 
mailed-fist bullies, both civilian politicians and generals. 


Khrushchev, with all his brashness, was not like this, much 
less Stalin (who had a minor touch of Bismarck about him—a 
dangerous enemy, certainly, but a very cool, self-controlled 
man who took no risks). But this new class of Soviet 
imperialists frightens me. If there is a danger of war in the 
world today, it comes from their aggressiveness, and from the 
reaction they are sooner or later bound to provoke. 


To summarise, I agree with a large part of George Kennan’s 
argument; and I believe that he agrees with me about the unity 
of Europe as a cultural concept—a unity which cannot be 
confined to the Carolingian lands, nor exclude the misnamed 
“Easterners.” But the one deep difference between us concerns 
the priority of the dangers with which Europeans and 
Americans alike are faced. 


I do not believe that the dangers of pollution, crime, drugs 
and moral decadence (all of which I recognise as very serious 
and very pressing) are more urgent or more menacing than the 
danger of Soviet imperialism. The Russians, I agree, are not 
“going to drop atom bombs on us.” Soviet Russia, I agree, has 
a backward economy, a miserable agriculture, and an obsolete 
bureaucratic mechanism whose joints creak with rust and old 
age. But the rulers of the USSR have vast military power; 
assign an overriding priority to increasing their armed forces 
of all types; and are themselves driven by a combination of 
armour-plated self-righteousness, will to power, and lust for 
more power over more people, which make them extremely 
formidable. It remains their purpose to impose their antiquated 


form of tyranny on every new victim which comes within their 
reach. Whether armed force has to be used, or whether 
submission can be obtained by threats and subversion, is for 
them a matter not of principle but of expediency. Whenever 
they meet with no counterforce, material or moral, with no 
will to self-defence, they advance. There is no sign at all that 
their attitude is changing, or that the younger apparatchiks 
who will succeed them are made of milder stuff. 


It is no doubt true that the societies of the West have more 
sophisticated economies, technologies, intelligentsias, and 
more sophisticated forms of consumption and pleasure. None 
of these will help them if they give a low priority to their own 
defence (political and moral, no less than economic and 
military) or fail to distinguish between friend and foe. 


The crocodile is a more primitive zoological specimen than 
the human being; but if a man steps blindfold and naked into a 
crocodile’s river, it is the crocodile who will prevail. 


Notes 


1. In the Catholic countries I know one used not to get any of this. But recently, 
the Catholic Church, too, has begun to go in for spectacular breast-beating. 
One has the impression that the Catholic Church is like one of those tribes 
in the South Sea islands, which were, for centuries, impervious to illness, 
but then some Europeans came along carrying the common cold, and the 
whole population died out. 
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A Current Assessment of Soviet- 
American Relations 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Before we move to the substance of this discussion, I have to 
note a certain symmetry in the dates that relate to this 
occasion. It was just 60 years ago that there came into being 
the political régime in Russia with which we are now 
concerned. And it was exactly at the half-way point of that 
span of time—30 years ago—that I chanced to deliver, at a 
meeting of the Council on Foreign Relations, a talk on this 
same subject which became the basis for an article in the 
magazine Foreign Affairs signed by the pseudonym X. This 
article, as many of you will recall, attained a certain 
melancholy notoriety and has dogged my footsteps ever since, 
like a faithful but unwanted and somewhat embarrassing 
animal. 


I trust this occasion will not have similar consequences; but 
this coincidence of chronology naturally leads me to reflect on 
the changes that have occurred since that year of 1947 in the 
background against which Soviet-American relations have had 
to proceed. The Russian political scene was then dominated by 
a single great personality—a man whom Churchill very aptly 
called a “crafty giant’, a man of enormous political-tactical 
genius, a formidable opponent on anyone’s terms, but one who 
in a portion of his psychic make-up was paranoiac and whose 
combination of paranoia with cruelty and political mastery had 
then served to create one of the great totalitarian monstrosities 
of our time: a personal despotism as ruthless and far-reaching 
as anything the modern world has ever known. By 1947 this 
despotism had already cost the Soviet peoples several millions 
of lives. And it had not stopped at the old Russian borders but 


had been extended—and this with our tacit American blessing 
—to nearly one-half of the remainder of the European 
continent. 


And no one could be sure, in 1947, that it would stop there. 
The danger was not one of further military conquest. 
(Actually, it never has been that.) The problem was that 
Western Europe, still dazed, shaken, and jittery from the 
effects of the Hitlerian conquest, did not know what to expect. 
Its peoples lacked confidence in themselves. They had a 
tendency to rush for safety to the side of whoever they thought 
was likely to win in the end. They would have been quite 
capable of throwing themselves into the arms of their own 
Communist Parties—“to commit suicide” (as my friend 
Charles Bohlen used to say) “for fear of death’—if they 
gained the impression that those Communist Parties 
represented the wave of the future. To this had been added the 
fact that the Moscow centre and Stalin personally, enjoyed at 
that time a total monopolistic control over the world 
Communist movement—a control which meant that any 
success by any Communist Party anywhere in seizing power 
within its own country had to be regarded as equivalent in its 
effects to a military conquest by the Soviet Union. 


It is enough to cite these circumstances, I think, to make clear 
the magnitude of the changes that have occurred in this 30- 
year interval. The Soviet Union remains, of course, an 
authoritarian state—much as was the pre-revolutionary Tsarist 
Russia. But there is very little to be seen today of the terror 
that prevailed in Stalin’s time; and the régime is headed by a 
moderate, in fact, conservative man; a man who, whatever 
other failings of outlook he may have, is a man of the middle, 
a skilled balancer among political forces—a man confidently 
regarded by all who know him as a man of peace. 


Moscow’s monopoly of authority over the world 
Communist movement has been thoroughly disrupted—so 
much so that even in the case of those Communist parties that 
still ostensibly recognise the Soviet leadership, the lines of 
authority leading from Moscow are tenuous and incapable of 
bearing much weight. It is a case where the semblance of 


authority can be retained only by the sacrifice of much of the 
reality. 


And finally, in place of the anxious, jittery Western Europe 
of 1947 we now have an area which is unquestionably the seat 
of some of the most successful civilisations, economically and 
socially, that the modern world has to show. The change, to be 
sure, has not been complete. People have not fully overcome 
the trauma of two World Wars. Many still lack confidence in 
themselves, see dangers on every hand, require to be reassured 
periodically, like frightened children. This situation has its 
military implications, and plays a part, of course, in Soviet- 
American relations. But it cannot be compared in seriousness 
and danger to the situation we faced in 1947. 


Now all these changes, and others I might cite, have run in the 
direction of an improvement in the objective possibilities for a 
better Soviet-American relationship. This does not mean, of 
course, possibilities for a complete normalisation of those 
relations. For that there remain too many obstacles, historical, 
psychological, and ideological. There has always been, and 
remains today, an area in which no complete political intimacy 
is possible, where interests must remain competitive and, in 
part, conflicting. 


But there is also another area, an area in which interests 
largely coincide and limited collaboration is possible. In the 
light of the changes I have just had occasion to note, this latter 
area has tended, slowly but steadily, to grow. And where 
sensible efforts have been put forward on both sides to take 
advantage of this situation, where people have tried, in other 
words, to create a balanced, business-like and realistic 
relationship between two very disparate political systems—the 
results, given patience and persistence, have not been 
discouraging. This was true, among others, in the period of the 
Nixon-Kissinger détente. Progress was made in a number of 
fields which was more than negligible and from which both 
sides are continuing to benefit today. The fact that these 
achievements were somewhat over-dramatised, that they led to 
unreal expectations—and gave rise to some disillusionment 
when these expectations were not met— should not blind us to 
their positive residue. 


Nevertheless, the effort to pursue a balanced and useful 
middle course in the relationship with Russia has never been 
an easy one for American policy-makers to follow; and one of 
the main reasons why this has been so difficult is that seldom, 
if ever, have we had an adequate consensus in American 
opinion on the nature of the problem and the most promising 
ways of approaching it. 


Prior to the late 1940s—prior, that is, to the Korean War and 
the death of Stalin—the difficulty seemed to come primarily 
from the left: from people who had a naive, over-trusting, 
over-idealistic view of what was then Stalinist power—people 
who thought it really possible for this country to ingratiate 
itself with the Stalin régime by various one-sided gestures of 
confidence and generosity and reproached our government for 
not doing so. It was, incidentally, against this sort of Left-wing 
deviation that my X article—and the policy of Containment— 
was directed. 


But since Stalin’s death, the opposition to an even-handed 
and realistic policy toward Russia has tended to come from the 
opposite end of the political spectrum: from people who were 
unable to see the curious mix of the negative and the positive, 
of the discouraging and the hopeful, in the Soviet political 
personality—people who could see only the negative, and who 
feared the consequences of anything less than a total rejection 
and hostility from our side. There has never been a time in 
these last 25 years, it seems to me, when this opposition has 
not made itself felt. There has never been a time when 
American statesmen concerned to find and develop a 
constructive middle-ground in relations with Russia have not 
felt their efforts harassed from that direction. 


And the harassment has not been minor in intensity or in 
power. Every administration has been to some extent afraid of 
that hard-line opposition. It has behind it the power of 
chauvinist rhetoric as well as that of strict military logic. It has 
the capability of hurling at any and all opponents the charge of 
being “soft on Communism”; and however meaningless this 
phrase may be, it is a formidable weapon in a society 
unhappily vulnerable to the power of the slogan. 


In the heyday of the Nixon-Kissinger détente, this opposition 
was almost silenced—partly by Richard Nixon’s formidable 
credentials as a hard-liner, which bewildered many critics; and 
partly by Henry Kissinger’s diplomatic fireworks, which 
dazzled them. But the resulting silence was one of frustration, 
not of acceptance. When Watergate drained the authority of 
this political combination, the opposition broke forth once 
again with redoubled strength and violence. 


It has raged over the entire period from 1975 to the present. 
It sufficed to knock out the 1974 trade agreement and to lower 
the level of Soviet-American trade. It sufficed to delay the 
approach to a new Salt Agreement. And it has achieved today, 
against the background of a new administration and a 
somewhat unstructured Congress, a power it never had before. 
It now claims to have—and for all I know it does have—the 
power to veto any Soviet-American agreements in the military 
or the economic field that do not meet with its requirements; 
and such are its requirements that I come increasingly to 
suspect that this means in effect: any conceivable agreements 
at all. 


I have made my best efforts to understand the rationale of this 
opposition. Many of the bearers of it are my friends. I know 
them as honourable people. I do not suspect, or disrespect, 
their motives. 


It is clear that we have to do here with a complex 
phenomenon, not a simple one. This body of opinion embraces 
some people whose trouble seems to be that they are unaware 
of the changes to which I referred a few moments ago as 
between 1947 and 1977, who talk of the problems of Soviet- 
American relations in terms identical with those used at the 
height of the Cold War—who sometimes seem in fact unaware 
that Stalin is dead. 


Then there are others whose emotions have been aroused 
over the question of Human Rights, or of Jewish emigration, 
and who would like to see American policy directed not to an 
accommodation to Soviet power as it is but to the changing of 
the very nature of the Soviet régime. 


More important, however, than either of these are the people 
who view the relationship exclusively as one of military 
rivalry— who see in it no significant values or issues or 
possibilities other than ones relating to the supposed 
determination of the Soviet leadership to achieve some sort of 
decisive military ascendancy over the NATO coalition—and 
this, of course, with the most menacing and deadly of intent. 
These include outstandingly the military planners, whose 
professional obligation it is to set up a planner’s dummy of 
any possible military opponent, to endow that dummy with 
just the motivation I have described, and then to treat it as if it 
were real. But this group also includes many non-military 
people who, accepting this dummy as the reality, lose 
themselves in the fantastic reaches of what I might call 
military mathematics—the mathematics of possible mutual 
destruction in an age of explosively burgeoning weapons 
technology. 


I have made my efforts to understand the arguments of these 
military enthusiasts. I have tried to follow them through the 
mazes of their intricate and sophisticated calculations of 
possible military advantage at various future points in time. I 
have tried to follow them in their recital of the letters and 
numbers of various weapons systems, some real, some 
imagined; their comparisons of the reputed capacities of these 
systems; their computations of the inter-actions of them in 
situations of actual hostility. 


I come away from this exercise frustrated, and with two 
overpowering impressions. The first is that this entire science 
of long-range massive destruction—of calculated advantage or 
disadvantage in modern weaponry—has gotten seriously out 
of hand; that the variables, the complexities, the uncertainties 
it involves are rapidly growing beyond the power of either 
human mind or computer. 


But my second impression is that there is a distinct unreality 
about this whole science of destruction—unreality, that is, 
when you view it as the plane on which our differences over 
policy have to be resolved. I doubt that we are going to solve 
our problems by trying to agree as to whether the Russians 
will or will not have the capability of “taking out” our land- 


based missiles at some time in the 1980s. I doubt that this is 
the heart of the problem. I suspect that something deeper is 
here involved. And if I had to try to define that deeper 
something, I would have to say that it 1s the view one takes of 
the nature of the Soviet leadership and of the discipline 
exerted upon it by its own experiences, problems, and political 
necessities. 


There are basically two views of leadership: two ways in 
which it is seen in this country. 


In one of these views, the Soviet leaders appear as a terrible 
and forbidding group of men: monsters of sorts, really, 
because lacking in all elements of common humanity—men 
totally dedicated either to the destruction or to the political 
undoing and enslavement of this country and its allies—men 
who have all internal problems, whether of civic obedience or 
of economic development, essentially solved and are therefore 
free to spend their time evolving elaborate schemes for some 
ultimate military showdown—men who are prepared to accept 
the most tremendous risks, and to place upon their people the 
most fearful sacrifices, if only in this way their programme of 
destruction or domination of ourselves and our allies can be 
successfully carried forward. 


That is one view. In the other view, these leaders are seen as 
a group of quite ordinary men, to some extent the victims, if 
you will, of the ideology on which they have been reared, but 
shaped far more importantly by the discipline of the 
responsibilities they and their predecessors have borne as 
rulers of a great country in the modern technological age. They 
are seen, in this view, as highly conservative men, perhaps the 
most conservative ruling group to be found anywhere in the 
world, markedly advanced in age, approaching the end of their 
tenure, and given to everything else but rash adventure. They 
are seen as men who share the horror of major war that 
dominates most of the Soviet people, who have no desire to 
experience another military conflagration and no intention to 
launch one—men more seriously concerned to preserve the 
present limits of their political power and responsibility than to 
expand those limits— men whose motivation is essentially 
defensive and whose attention is riveted primarily to the 


unsolved problems of economic development within their own 
country. They are seen as men who suffer greatly under the 
financial burden which the maintenance of the present bloated 
arsenals imposes on the Soviet economy, and who would like 
to be relieved of that burden if this could be accomplished 
without undue damage to Russia’s security and to their own 
political prestige. They are seen, finally, as men who are, to be 
sure, seldom easy to deal with, who care more about 
appearances than about reality, who have an unfortunate 
fixation about secrecy which complicates their external 
relations in many ways, but who, despite all these handicaps, 
have good and sound reason, rooted in their own interests, for 
desiring a peaceful and constructive relationship with the 
United States within the area where that is_ theoretically 
possible. 


I would submit that it is these two conflicting views of the 
Soviet leadership that lie at the heart of the conflict between 
those in our government who are attempting to make progress 
in our relations with the Soviet Union and those who are 
attacking this effort from the Right. And the burden of what I 
have to say is that I think we can no longer permit this great 
conflict of outlook and opinion to go on in so large degree 
unreconciled as it has gone in recent years—that the moment 
has come when we can no longer carry on safely or effectively 
in our relations with the Soviet Union without the creation of a 
much wider consensus of opinion behind our policies of the 
moment than anything we have known in this recent period. 


We stand at a crucial point in Soviet-American relations. The 
expiration of the 1972 Salt Agreement has confronted us with 
fundamental decisions. Either we move forward, boldly, 
confidently, and imaginatively, to the creation of a new 
relationship with that country in the military field, or we 
deliver up ourselves and the rest of the civilised world to the 
appalling dangers of a nuclear weapons race totally out of 
control—a development devoid of any visible hopeful end, 
devoid of any imaginable end at all other than a wholly 
disastrous and apocalyptic one. 


But our ability to pursue the more hopeful of these 
alternatives is today seriously jeopardised by lack of the 


consensus to which I just referred. The opposition now being 
brought to bear against the efforts of the President and the 
Secretary of State to carry forward negotiations in the field of 
the limitation of armaments has reached a degree of intensity 
that seems to me to exceed anything we have known in the 
past. Powerful efforts are being made—the tendency of which 
is not to bring about the failure of ratification of instruments 
already negotiated (nobody could object to that as a matter of 
procedure) but to discredit the very process of negotiation, and 
this at a very early stage. People are being attacked not for 
what they are known to have done in the negotiating process 
but for what they are presumed capable of doing—presumed 
capable on the basis of rumour or of calculated leak. They are 
being attacked, in other words, not for their actions but for 
their supposed intentions. 


I am not questioning the motivation for these attacks. I can 
conceive that it may be, in many instances, of the highest. But 
I find myself wondering whether effective negotiations can be 
conducted in the face of opposition of this nature, particularly 
when we, as well as our Soviet counterparts, are being assured 
daily that the people who carry forward this opposition have 
not only the political power to torpedo any agreements or 
understandings that might realistically be arrived at, but also 
the firm intention to do so. Negotiating policy it seems to me 
cannot be effectively made or implemented against such a 
background. 


And this present moment is one at which we simply cannot 
afford to have the force and momentum of our policy lamed in 
this manner. The stakes are too high. The penalties of failure 
are too serious. The implications of such a failure would carry 
even farther than just the prospect of an unlimited weapons 
race. A breakdown of the relationship on the military level 
could not fail to have—indeed, has already had to some extent 
— effects on other levels as well. And here, too, we have— 
and the world has—too much to lose to permit such a failure 
to occur. 


We face in this coming period a tragically high probability 
of deepening crises in Southern Africa and in the Middle East. 
It may well be that the peace of the world will depend, as these 


crises develop, on the ability of the American and Soviet 
governments to remain in close communication, to give each 
other reasonable reassurance as to their intentions, and to co- 
ordinate their actions with a view to preventing local conflicts 
from growing to global dimensions. 


Beyond this, we have the fact that these coming years are 
bound to see extensive changes in political leadership at the 
Soviet end. Nothing could be more unfortunate, surely, than 
that a new and inexperienced team of leaders should come into 
power in the Soviet Union confronting what would appear to 
be a blank wall of hostility and rejection at the American end 
— a Situation in the face of which they would see no choice 
but to look for alternatives other than those of good relations 
with the United States. This is no time to foreclose other 
people’s options, and particularly not the options of people 
new to the experience of power and obliged to define new 
lines of policy that may represent commitments for many 
years to come. 


These, then, are the reasons why it appears to me as an 
inescapable necessity that we should move promptly and 
resolutely to the achievement of a more workable consensus 
behind our policy towards the Soviet Union to take the place 
of the resounding disagreements that affect, and threaten to 
paralyse, the formulation and execution of policy in this field 
today. 


I realise, of course, that it is easier to call attention to the 
need for such a consensus than to chart out the ways in which 
it could be achieved. 


I realise, too, that behind a certain portion of this critical 
opinion there are commitments of an emotional or political or 
professional nature which are unlikely to be overcome by 
appeals to mere reason, and which will have to be confronted, 
as a political problem, by the responsible political leaders. 


But in another portion of this spectrum we have to do with 
sincerely held and rational opinions, with conclusions drawn 
from what people believe to be the facts—from the spectrum 
of facts, or supposed facts, that they now have before them. I 
wonder whether, in the case of these people in particular, 


approaches and devices could not be found, approaches and 
devices of a basically intellectual nature, which would help us 
importantly, and possibly even decisively, to get on with the 
solution of this problem. The problem is, after all, a cognitive 
one; and there is no reason why men of good will should not 
be able to come to some elements of agreement on the 
implications for policy of a given body of factual material if 
they can be brought to a common acceptance of its validity. 


And here there are, as I see it, two requirements. First of all, 
I would propose that we lay aside completely, at least for the 
moment and for purposes of this exercise, the whole question 
of the military relationship and all the arguments about who 
could conceivably do what to whom if their intentions were of 
the nastiest; and that we elevate our vision, at least for the time 
being, to the question of the real nature and situation of the 
particular foreign power we are dealing with. 


And then, starting with that resolution, it seems to me that I 
can see in my mind’s eye a series of private gatherings in 
which would be included not only high-level policy-makers of 
the moment but leading figures of this opposition as well as 
possibly a few of the others of us who are interested in 
Russian affairs— gatherings where we would come together 
not primarily to discuss matters among ourselves, not to air 
our prejudices and convictions on the basis of our present 
knowledge and our present ignorance, but where we would all 
listen humbly to what could be told to us by the most 
experienced and knowledgeable people who could be found in 
the respective fields. (I avoid the word “expert” because it 
implies something more narrow than what I have in mind.) 


What I am thinking of, in other words, is a certain process 
of re-education in the realities of Soviet power and leadership 
—acommon effort on the part of all of us who have been 
prominently involved in this debate—a process in which we 
would check our existing views at the door, together with our 
hats, and would listen and ask questions and try to get a new 
view of the facts before we drew conclusions. I suspect that in 
an experience of this nature, designed not to promote the clash 
of old views but to make possible the common development of 
new, more realistic and more up-to-date ones, we would come 


closer than in any other way to the composing of our 
differences. 


And there is room for this, I assure you, because no more in 
the Soviet Union than anywhere else have things been 
standing still. There are available to us today masses of new 
factual material on conditions in the Soviet Union—material 
which, given the rather low state of Soviet studies in the USA 
today, have scarcely been digested by the scholars, much less 
by the policy-makers, the critics, and the old-timers in this 
field of expertise. 


And in this latter category, I include my sell. I am much 
aware that it is exactly fifty years ago this year that I entered 
on my own career as a so-called Russian expert, and I think 
that because of this long preoccupation with the subject—not 
despite it, mark you, but precisely because of it—it is time that 
my ideas, too, were taken thoroughly apart and put together 
again with relation, this time, to the present scene, and not to 
all the memories I cherish, and all the anecdotes I have been 
accustomed to telling, about the earlier years. 


Such seminars would not, I think, serve their purpose unless 
they were the product of very high-level initiative and 
enthusiasm within the US Administration, But if that initiative 
and enthusiasm were there, the institutional facilities to 
organise and accommodate them would not be hard to find. 


That is the burden of the song I have come to sing. I am 
suggesting that the angry controversies over policy towards 
Russia that are now marring our public debates and 
threatening the success of any and all American policies 
towards that country are not to be solved within the terms of 
the argument as it is now being conducted, that a solution lies 
only in a common act of humility—only in the confession that 
none of us knows too much about what we are talking about— 
only in the willingness to stop at this point and to learn a little 
more before we shout each other down. Only in this act of 
humility will we find the way to a future of Soviet-American 
relations that offers hope rather than horror. 


4 
Mr X’s Revisions 


RICHARD PIPES 
George Kennan advances four related propositions. 


(1) Since Stalin’s death, the Soviet Union has undergone 
changes of great magnitude, and, although it still retains 
certain traditional features, including an “authoritarian” system 
of government, the fact of it being directed by a “moderate” 
man, “confidently regarded by all who know him as a man of 
peace” creates conditions favourable to a steady improvement 
of American-Soviet relations. 


(2) A mischievous but very influential “Right” opposition in 
the United States, composed of “military enthusiasts”, ignores 
these changes, and, obsessed with an alleged Soviet military 
threat, “harasses” those in and out of government who seek to 
broaden the area of collaboration between the two countries. 


(3) This “harassment” imperils the evolution of peaceful 
relations with the Soviet Union, and may, in the end, compel 
the latter to “look for alternatives other than those of good 
relations with the United States.” 


(4) The time is opportune for representatives of the two 
opposing schools of thought on American-Soviet relations to 
sit down together and work out a “consensus.” 


I appreciate Mr Kennan’s deeply felt concern. I admire his 
intelligence and knowledge: unlike many of his persuasion 
who aggressively flaunt their ignorance of Russian history as a 
complicating and irrelevant factor, he has read deeply in it. For 
these reasons I hesitate to take issue with him. I nevertheless 
do so because I believe all of his propositions, except the last 
one, to be wrong in the logical as well as political meanings of 
the word. 


The Soviet Union has indisputably “changed” since Stalin’s 
death—is there a country in the world that has remained static 
during the past quarter of a century? But to an historian and 
political scientist the word “change” conveys something more 
than mere fluctuations in the political climate, external 
appearance, and even direction of national policy. It involves, 
first and foremost, transformations in the basic institutions of 
state and society. In answer to the question: “Has a given state 
and society changed?” one will want to know what, if 
anything, of significance has happened to affect the 
relationship of the government to the country’s citizenry and 
resources—to alter the procedures by means of which 
government personnel is_ selected, state policies are 
determined, and economic wealth is produced and disposed of. 


In the case of the Soviet Union, meaningful change would 
require the introduction of some, even modest, procedures by 
means of which the population could influence the selection of 
the Communist Party’s directing personnel and their conduct 
of national affairs. It would provide ordinary citizens with 
devices to bring to account state officials (including those of 
the security services) guilty of abusing their authority. It would 
entail some relaxation of the state’s monopoly on the country’s 
economic resources, as expressed in the expansion of the 
peasantry’s land allotments (e.g., to the extent that this is 
practiced in Poland) and in the granting to industrial labour of 
the right lawfully to strive for higher wages and better working 
conditions. Any innovations of this nature would constitute 
“change” in a sense in which the term has meaning for the 
historian and political scientist. A package of them would 
indeed attest to a profound internal transformation of the 
Soviet system, a new Soviet Russia in the making. 


I submit that, unfortunately, no such innovations have 
occurred. In 1978, the central institutions of the Soviet state 
remain what they were in Stalin’s day, and, for that matter, 
they are not all that different from the ones Lenin had created 
in 1917-18, when he gave shape to Communist Russia. 


That state is sti// run by a body of men whom no one has 
ever elected to office and who perpetuate themselves by the 
device of cooptation. Their power remains absolute, subject 


neither to constitutional restraints nor to control by popular 
representatives (in any sense that does not make mockery of 
these concepts). Neither the state nor its officials can be held 
accountable for abuses. There exist no restraints on the power 
of the security services vis-a-vis ordinary citizens. The self- 
appointed élite still controls virtually all of the productive 
wealth of the country, investing it and disposing of it at will. It 
continues to be the country’s sole employer, and, as such, it is 
still in a position to render any citizen unemployed and 
unemployable. The peasants still do not own their land or its 
produce (save for what they grow on their minuscule private 
plots). Workmen still cannot strike. 


This being the case, it seems entirely inappropriate to speak 
of “changes” of any magnitude having occurred in the Soviet 
Union since 1953. The critical fact is not that, in contrast to 
the 1930s and 1940s, the Soviet Union of the 1970s is directed 
by a man of moderation and peaceful intent (a questionable 
proposition at best, but let it stand here for argument’s sake). 
The critical fact is precisely the one that Mr Kennan disposes 
of in one casual sentence, namely that the Soviet Union 
remains an “authoritarian” régime, and that it is such in the 
very broadest sense of the term. 


Mr Brezhnev is mortal. As Russia is now constituted, there 
exist no guarantees whatever that his successor, for the 
selection of whom there are no established procedures, will 
not turn out to be a man with a very different temperament and 
predilections. And this man will have at his disposal the whole 
machinery of internal repression and external aggression 
which Stalin had left behind at his death—if anything, larger 
in size and technically vastly improved. Surely we cannot be 
asked completely to reorient our foreign policy and mortgage 
our national security to the vagaries of succession in the Soviet 
Union, given that the underlying institutions of that country 
remain in all essential respects as they had been under what 
Mr Kennan calls Stalin’s “ruthless and _ far-reaching 
despotism.” 


I am surprised that Mr Kennan should equate present-day 
Soviet “authoritarianism” with that of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. I happen strongly to believe that the roots of the Soviet 


régime reach deep into Russian history, especially that of the 
pre-Petrine era Nevertheless, I do not see how one can ignore 
the profound differences between pre-1917 and post-1917 
Russian “authoritarianism.” 


Pre-1917 Russia was a constitutional monarchy with a 
parliament (a very imperfect one, to be sure) and an 
independent judiciary. In that Russia the peasant owned the 
land he tilled as well as the produce which he extracted from 
it; and the worker was legally entitled to organise and to strike. 
Imperial Russia in the last sixty years of its existence had in 
fact undergone such fundamental institutional changes as I 
have specified above, inasmuch as in the course of that period 
it had evolved from a serf-owning society ruled by an 
unlimited autocrat and without a separate judiciary into a 
quasi-parliamentary constitutional state in which there no 
longer was serfdom but there were irremovable judges. No 
comparable evolution has occurred in the Soviet Union during 
the past sixty years. Such changes as are visible there affect 
only the political climate: and these are no more trustworthy 
guidelines for the future than the often dramatic changes that 
in Imperial Russia had accompanied the succession from one 
monarch to another, say from Paul I to Alexander I, or from 
Alexander I to Nicholas I. 


In taking the death of Stalin as his benchmark for measuring 
progress, Mr Kennan is choosing the date most favourable to 
his case. 


Suppose, however, that instead of comparing today’s Russia 
with that of twenty-five years ago, he compared it with that of 
fifty years ago, when the New Economic Policy was at its 
height. In every respect Soviet Russia of that time was freer 
and more conciliatory in its foreign policy than it had been 
immediately before or than it is today. The basic institutions of 
the state, however, had not changed since the period of War 
Communism; and a year or two later Stalin showed the world 
how quickly policies can be reversed when the mechanism of 
control remains intact. Incidentally, most of the arguments 
advanced by Mr Kennan about the evolving nature of the 
Soviet régime were first articulated by Russian émigrés in the 
1920s, following the introduction of NEP. If Mr Kennan were 


to reread the writings of the 1920s by Ekaterina Kuskova, Paul 
Miliukov, and other proponents of the thesis of the Soviet 
“Thermidor”, and then reflect on their demonstrated fallacy, he 
might feel less confident of his own predictions. 


Those of us who insist on looking at the underlying 
institutions and structures see none of the profound changes 
which Mr Kennan places at the base of his_ policy 
recommendations. And for this reason we are troubled by what 
we perceive to be a relentless growth of Soviet military 
capabilities, far beyond what seem to us the country’s 
legitimate defence needs. I believe that the facts of this 
military expansion are not generally in dispute. The 
disagreement revolves around two corollary questions: 


(1) What are the reasons behind it—is it self-generated or is 
it a reaction to American initiatives? 


(2) What are its implications—does it or does it not pose a 
serious threat to US and Western security? 


I can see legitimate arguments being made on both sides of 
the debate. I cannot concede, however, that those who take the 
position that the Soviet military effort is self-generated and 
threatening are men of the “Right” and “military enthusiasts.” 
There is nothing “Right” about concern with an effective 
defence. In 1938-39 it was the liberal President of the United 
States who was pressing, against conservative opposition, for 
defence appropriations. Today, the leading Russian dissidents, 
among them Andrei Sakharov, the Nobel Laureate for Peace, 
men who have given proof of their dedication to liberal and 
democratic values not only in words but by risking their 
careers and even lives, warn the West of the pitfalls of 
“detente” and military weakness. And, of course, no one is 
more vociferous on behalf of a strong Western military stance 
than the government of the People’s Republic of China, which 
can be labelled “Right” only at the risk of depriving this word 
of any meaning. As for calling a “military enthusiast” a person 
who worries about another party’s military threat, it strikes me 
as very perverse: one could just as well call Jeremiah a 
“doomsday enthusiast.” 


Mr Kennan has no patience with the complexities of the 
military balance. He confesses to an inability even to 
understand those who occupy themselves with what he calls 
“letters and numbers of various weapons systems”, “their 
reputed capabilities’, and their “interactions ... in situations of 
actual hostility.”” The statement renders me speechless. Unless 
Mr Kennan were to profess pacifism and on principle refuse to 
respond to force with force—a cause he does not seem to 
advocate—then how can he urge that we ignore instruments of 
destruction targeted on our cities, industries, and military 
establishment? And how does he reconcile his perception of 
the Soviet leadership as rational with the indisputable fact that 
it pays enormous attention to and expends vast sums of money 
on matters which he considers irrational and even irrelevant? 


If Mr Kennan desires a consensus on these questions he 
simply must start taking seriously the views of those who are 
concerned with Soviet weapons’ developments and see in 
them indicators of Soviet intentions. 


In the past several years, a number of specialists have raised 
questions about the dominant United States strategic doctrine 
(which Mr Kennan seems to share in an extreme formulation) 
that there can be no victor in nuclear war and hence that the 
whole issue of “nuclear superiority” is meaningless. Mr Paul 
Nitze, an accomplished expert in these matters, has argued at 
length the possibility of the present US second (retaliatory) 
strike capability being neutralised by Soviet advances in 
weaponry. Mr T. K. Jones has shown, in part experimentally, 
that Soviet civil defence measures are able greatly to limit 
Soviet human and material losses in the event of a nuclear war. 
Mr Edward Luttwak has analysed the pitfalls of the SALT 
process. I myself have called attention to the war-fighting and 
war-winning elements in Soviet nuclear doctrine. 


Let me assure Mr Kennan that these arguments have not 
found a response so far. Those who share his views have rather 
preferred to ignore them. The most common reaction to those 
who address themselves to the realities of the military threat is 
to raise questions about their putative motives and even sanity. 
Thus, for instance, Professor George Kistiakowsky in a recent 
article saw fit collectively to describe all who happen to hold 


views on strategic matters different from his own as 
“paranoiacs.” 


It is for this reason that feelings have grown so intense and a 
climate of opinion has been created which makes it nearly 
impossible to arrive at a rational consensus on defence policy. 
Mr Kennan is too much of a gentleman to scorn, let alone 
abuse those with whom he disagrees. And yet even his 
remarks reveal an ill-concealed impatience with those of his 
compatriots who for cogently stated reasons occupy 
themselves with the strategic balance. If he took them and 
their arguments half seriously he would be bound to conclude 
that what they are doing is not “harassment” of the 
administration, but the exercise of their citizen’s duty to speak 
up when they believe the country to be pursuing a dangerous 
course. I do not suppose that Mr Kennan would say of the 
opponents of America’s involvement in Vietnam that they 
“harassed” the Nixon administration and bewail the fact that 
they had virtually compelled the United States to withdraw 
from there. And yet these opponents of the then US policy 
often engaged in physical violence, whereas critics of 
America’s current defence policy confine themselves to 
argument. Apparently, “harassment”, too, is in the eye of the 
beholder. 


There is no evidence either in past Soviet behaviour or in 
current Soviet literature to indicate that an effective American 
and NATO response to its military initiatives would lead the 
Soviet Union to adopt a more aggressive foreign policy. 
Admittedly, anyone who has dealings with Soviet diplomats of 
both the official and unofficial varieties 1s familiar with 
“confidential” warnings to this effect; but I find it difficult to 
believe that a person of Mr Kennan’s experience in these 
matters could be taken in by such transparent tactics of 
influencing American and European public opinion. 


But then I also do not share Mr Kennan’s view of current 
Soviet foreign policy as conservative and pacific. I cannot 
understand how these terms can be applied to a government 
which under Mr Brezhnev’s leadership has _ invaded 
Czechoslovakia, threatened to invade China and Romania, 
conspired twice with Egypt and Syria to attack Israel, assisted 


North Viet Nam to conquer South Viet Nam and a pro-Soviet 
government to seize Angola, and today feeds the flames of war 
between Somalia and Ethiopia. 


While the penis of a strong American and European defence 
stance on international relations are questionable, those of a 
weak one appear to me very real. Perhaps the worst of these, 
from a political point of view, is the possibility that it may 
drive the Chinese to seek a rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese leadership makes no secret of what it 
thinks of Soviet capabilities and intentions, and how worried it 
is about what it perceives to be the unwillingness of the West 
to match them. Should it conclude that the United States is not 
a reliable ally against the Soviet striving for “hegemony”, then 
the option of a rapprochement with the USSR will almost 
certainly come to the fore in China and find supporters there. 


I consider this threat to be much more genuine than Russia’s 
possible abandonment of détente, and far more dangerous in 
its implications. There is no historic evidence to suggest that 
the Soviet government responds to toughness with toughness, 
and to conciliation with conciliation. The only time in its 
history that the Soviet Union may be said to have appeased 
another power was in 1939-41 in its relations with Hitler. I do 
not recall it reciprocating President Roosevelt’s conciliatory 
policies in the latter stages of World War II. 


All these are complicated and grave issues. A meeting of 
minds is clearly in order: a consensus may or may not emerge 
from it, but at least the two schools of thought, presently 
snarling at one another, will learn better to understand, and, we 
hope to respect each other’s point of view. But this surely calls 
for a genuine dialogue. The rules of the discourse cannot be 
drawn up as Mr Kennan proposes, namely by agreeing “to lay 
aside completely [!], at least for the moment and for purposes 
of this exercise, the whole question of the military 
relationship” in order to concentrate on the “real nature and 
situation” in the Soviet Union. 


A debate between two parties, one of which regards the 
military relationship as crucial to the understanding of the 
“real nature and situation” of the Soviet Union, cannot begin 


by placing this topic out of bounds. If those who share my 
views are to be drawn into a discussion of present-day Soviet 
society and its evolution, then those who share Mr Kennan’s 
opinions will have to suffer through instruction about the 
strategic balance and the relationship between the Soviet 
military drive and Soviet intentions. 


SS 
The Two Minds of George 
Kennan 


How To Un-Learn from Experience 


LEOPOLD LABEDZ 
“My feelings change; my judgment does not.” 
MONTAIGNE 


“Nothing is more tiresome than to have to explain what everybody should 
know.” 


BAUDELAIRE 


The ideas and arguments of George Kennan on contemporary 
international problems have been reaching the public for 30 
years; he has been developing them for 50 years. Government 
dispatches and memoranda, articles and interviews, lectures 
and broadcasts, and many, many books have made Kennan’s 
views widely familiar. His opinions on the current situation 
formulated in detail in his most recent work, The Cloud of 
Danger were conveniently summarised in the speech 
delivered at a November 1977 meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Relations. 


In the past George Kennan has been attacked from the most 
diverse quarters. The Soviet and East European press referred 
to him regularly as “the architect of the Cold War’; our own 
Morning Star, reviewing his Memoirs (on 15 March 1973), 
still called him “a true servant and ideologue of American 
imperialism”; Professor Anatol Rapoport, an American 
academic scientist, likened his views to those of Fred 
Schwartz, the leader of the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade. But he was also severely criticised by John Foster 
Dulles and William Buckley’s conservative National Review. 


At present, no less curiously, his writings have been praised 
as “wise” by such diverse commentators as James Reston in 
the New York Times and Georgi Ratiani in Pravda (21 January 
1978). Another Pravda commentator, G. Gerasimov, wrote (12 
July 1977) that “Kennan’s views have substantially evolved in 
the direction of common sense” and that many pages of his 
latest book 


“are devoted to convincingly showing the utter groundlessness, lies and malice 
of constant statements by the Western bourgeois press that the Soviet Union is 
nurturing plans to attack Western Europe and America and that it is generally 
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striving for ‘world hegemony’. 


The book “can be recommended for the reference libraries of 
the State Department and of the White House itself.” Coming 
from Pravda it is quite a commendation for the author of the 
once-notorious “Containment” policy! 


George Kennan denies inconsistency. When confronted by 
some of his own contrasting statements (for instance by 
George Urban in the interview in chapter 1), he either refuses 
to admit their contradictory character or belittles its 
significance: “All Russian reality is contradictory, and so 
perhaps are some of my attitudes to Russia” (the first 
proposition cannot be taken as logically countenancing the 
second). Presented with the two opposite recommendations 
which he made in 1946 and 1952 respectively, Kennan 
explains it all away by arguing that “each of the two, 
seemingly irreconcilable, strands of my argument were 
entirely justified in the context in which it was put forward.” 
Or again: 

“For the purposes of the argument, I am given to overstating a case; and that is 

one of the reasons why you accuse me of contradiction. If one wants to see both 


sides of a coin, one has, momentarily at least, to bring out each side in 
exaggerated relief.” 


Rereading George Kennan’s numerous writings (including 
his dispatches from pre-War Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union) makes one realise that there is nothing “momentary” 
about his contradictions, that in spite of his profound 
conviction that he has been basically right throughout the four 
decades covered by these writings, they betray very clearly the 
fact that over a period of time his attitudes and counsels have 


reflected not a balanced judgment, but an almost schizoid 
political dualism; and it is this which has made him a butt of 
such diametrically opposite criticism. No amount of logic- 
chopping can reconcile these flagrant contradictions; the only 
consistency one can detect—with some difficulty—is not 
logical, but psychological. 


This may sound harsh and it is painful to have to say it so 
bluntly in view of the sterling qualities of George Kennan’s 
intellect and character. Those who have criticised him (and 
with whom he has disagreed)—Dean Acheson and Paul Nitze, 
Raymond Aron and Hugh Seton-Watson, Adam Ulam and 
Richard Pipes—have all been highly complimentary about his 
talents, historical knowledge, and sophistication. And these 
were not just conventional tributes. They were deservedly 


given and I can only endorse them.2 This makes an inquest on 
George Kennan’s political writings a melancholy occasion: 
one is aware of how right and perspicacious he has been on 
many subjects. Not only Kennan Mark I, but occasionally even 
Kennan Mark II. Yet amicus Plato... . 


Kennan Mark J is of course “Mr X’’, the man who articulated 
the “Containment” idea. Kennan Mark IT is the man who 
evolved from his original position of advising resistance to 
Soviet expansionism to the present one of advocating its 
accommodation. This evolution was punctuated by occasional 
relapses, 1.e. when he said after Prague 1968: “I have never 
understood this talk about detente. | have never seen any 
evidence of detente and I wouldn’t trust any so-called detente 
if it is not supported by free contacts between governments 
and peoples.” But the overall direction of his evolution is 
unmistakable (which explains why Pravda endorses him now). 
Here is Kennan Mark I: 


“Tt is not our lack of knowledge which causes us to be puzzled by Russia. It is 
that we are incapable of understanding the truth about Russia when we see it.” 


(September 1944) 


“Tt is no concern of the Soviet government to disabuse the American public of 
prejudices highly favourable to Soviet interests. It is entirely agreeable to 
Moscow that Americans should be indulged in a series of illusions which lead 
them to put pressure on their government to accomplish the impossible and to 
go always one step further in pursuit of the illusive favour of the Soviet 


government. They observe with gratification that in this way a great people can 
be led, like an ever-hopeful suitor, to perform one act of ingratiation after the 
other without ever reaching the goal which would satisfy its ardour and allay its 
generosity No English or American politician can pass up any half-way 
adequate opportunity for claiming that he has been successful in gaining 
Russian confidence and committing the Russians to a more moderate course of 
action. In other words, they consider that Anglo-Saxon opinion can always be 
easily appeased in a pinch by a single generous gesture, or even in all 
probability by a few promising words, and that Western statesmen can always 
be depended upon to collaborate enthusiastically in this appeasement.” 


(May 1945) 


“T have no hesitation in saying quite categorically, in the light of some eleven 
years’ experience with Russian matters, that it would be highly dangerous to 
our security if the Russians were to develop the use of atomic energy.... It is 
thus my profound conviction that to reveal to the Soviet government any 
knowledge which might be vital to the defense of the United States, without 
adequate guarantees for the control of its use in the Soviet Union, would 
constitute a frivolous neglect of vital interests of our people.” 


(September 1945) 


“The Soviet régime is a police régime par excellence, reared in the dim half- 
world of Tsarist police intrigue, accustomed to think primarily in terms of 
police power. This should never be lost sight of in gauging Soviet motives. 
Soviet power, unlike that of Hitlerite Germany, is neither schematic nor 
adventuristic. It does not take unnecessary risks. Impervious to logic of reason, 
it is highly sensitive to logic of force.” 


(February 1946) 


“T think there can be no more dangerous tendency in American public opinion 
than one which places on our government an obligation to accomplish the 
impossible by gestures of good will and conciliation towards a political entity 
constitutionally incapable of being conciliated.” 


(March 1946) 


“Tt is clear that the main element of any US policy towards the Soviet Union 
must be that of a long-term, patient but firm and vigilant containment of 
Russian expansive tendencies.” 


(July 1947) 


Ever since then George Kennan has kept explaining that “Mr 
X” has been misunderstood. In his Memoirs he maintains that 
this was largely his own fault. He confesses to responsibility 
for the “misunderstandings” because of the three “serious 
deficiencies” of the article: (1) the failure to mention “the 
difficulties with which the Soviet leaders were faced in their 
attempt to exercise political dominion over Eastern Europe”; 
(2) “the failure to make clear that what I was talking about 


when I mentioned the containment of Soviet power was not 
the containment by military means of a military threat, but the 
political containment of a political threat’; (3) the failure “to 
make clear that the ‘containment’ of which I was speaking was 
not something that I thought we could, necessarily, do 
everywhere successfully, or even needed to do everywhere 
successfully, in order to serve the purpose that I had in mind.” 


At least partly as a result of what he calls these “egregious 
errors’, Mr Kennan sadly reflects, “the myth of the ‘doctrine 
of containment’ has never fully lost its spell.” He has, as he 
put it in the interview with George Urban, “oversold his bill of 
goods.” Thirty years after the publication of the “Mr X” 
article, Kennan complained that it has dogged his “footsteps 
ever since, like a faithful but unwanted and somewhat 
embarrassing animal”, a remark triumphantly quoted in 
Pravda (21 January 1978). 


But like the Shakespearean lady (whom he himself 
invokes), George Kennan doth protest too much. This can be 
seen not only from the ambiguities and contradictions 
accompanying his arguments, but also from the shifting 
premises of such arguments in the course of his political 
evolution. It can be gauged from the comparison of the tenor 
of his earlier pronouncements with those being made by 
Kennan Mark II. 


In his Memoirs Mr Kennan describes his frustration at trying 
to explain to American officials and politicians the nature of 
the problem presented by post-War Soviet Russia. 


“For eighteen long months I had done little else but pluck people’s sleeves, 
trying to make them understand the nature of the phenomenon with which we in 
the Moscow embassy were daily confronted and which our government and 
people had to learn to understand if they were to have any chance of coping 
successfully with the problems of the post-war world. So far as official 
Washington was concerned, it had been to all intents and purposes like talking 
to a stone.... Now, suddenly, my opinion was being asked.... Here was a case 
where nothing but the whole truth would do. Now, by God, they would have it.” 


(Vol. I, p. 293) 


The result was a “long telegram” (of 22 February 1946, quoted 
above) in which Kennan analysed the basic features of the 


“post-War Soviet outlook” and which, he says, established his 
reputation. “My voice now carried.” 


It is more than ironical that Kennan now considers the “long 
telegram” as hardly justifying such an outcome: 

“T read it over today [1967] with a horrified amusement. Much of it reads 

exactly like one of those primers put out by alarmed Congressional committees 


or by the Daughters of the American Revolution, designed to arouse the 
citizenry to the dangers of the Communist conspiracy.” 


(op. 294) 


Actually, it does not. Kennan exaggerates his anti-Bolshevik 
self-criticism. If he were in fact wrong then he should say so 
plainly, instead of building an _ elaborate edifice of 
rationalisations for his basic change of political position. To 
attribute it solely to a change in the (objective) situation only 
indicates that Kennan has not the courage of his (changed) 
convictions. 


When revisionist historians or ideologues of the New Left 
or Pravda dismiss the Soviet danger to the West, an attitude 
towards which George Kennan has increasingly gravitated 
during the last 30 years, they themselves have at least some 
measure of consistency. Kennan has none. He knows from 
personal experience that the revisionist historians indulge in 
myth-making. There was no anti-Soviet Western conspiracy 
which started the Cold War. If anything, the “Good Uncle Joe” 
era of illusions in the West contributed to that appeasement of 
Stalin against which Kennan himself warned. He has never 
had any sympathy for the enrage New Revolutionaries of the 
1960s, with their fanaticism, violence, shallow millenarianism 
and historical ignorance.4 He has always been repelled by 
“progressive” double standards: 

“Any régime that chooses to call itself Marxist can be sure that its brutalities 

and oppression will be forgiven, whereas any régime that does not is stamped as 


being of the Right, in which case the slightest invasion of the rights or liberties 
on its territory at once becomes the object of intense indignation.” 


Nor was he ever tempted by Marxism. Indeed, he considers 
that “its irrelevance has been amply demonstrated at every 
turn.” As for Pravda, he has never had anything but contempt 
for Soviet mendacity. In his Reith Lectures he said: 


“From the time of their seizure of power, forty years ago, the Russian 
Communists have always been characterised by their extraordinary ability to 
cultivate falsehood as a deliberate weapon of policy... . Their habitual 
carelessness about the truth has tended to obliterate in their minds the 
distinction between what they do believe and what they merely find it 
convenient to say... . A wise Western policy will insist that no single falsehood 
or distortion from the Soviet side should ever go unanswered ... would make it 
harder for them to ignore the distinction between the real and the unreal, and 
would place limitations—thus far not visible—on their use of falsehood as a 
weapon of political policy.” 


Today, twenty years later, Pravda and Izvestia (and Soviet 
Communists in general) are as mendacious as ever. Whatever 
other changes might have occurred in the Soviet Union, this 
particular official habit of mind has endured and, even now, as 
Kennan wrote in 1946, “Soviet people are fed by Soviet 
government and Party propaganda a distorted and often 
vicious picture of the USA... .” 


The contrast with the attitudes of Kennan Mark IT cannot be 
more pronounced, even though he is too sophisticated and 
intelligent a person not to soften it by introducing 
qualifications, conditional clauses, and other eristic ploys to 
rationalise the shift in his attitude towards Western policy. 


His fundamental premise is of course the argument that the 
Soviet Union has changed. 

“TWith] some people the trouble seems to be that they are unaware of the 

changes... between 1947 and 1977, [people] who talk of the problems of 

Soviet-American relations in terms identical with those used at the height of the 

Cold War—who sometimes seem in fact unaware that Stalin is dead.”> 


His subordinate premise is that during that period the 
Western world has “not at all been able to make the pretence 
[of a higher moral departure-point] valid.” Kennan Mark II 
concluded therefore that as things are, I can see very little 
merit in organising ourselves to defend from the Russians the 
porno-shops in central Washington.”© As a dismaying 
indication of Western decadence it may be a legitimate 
reflection; as a logical argument about the defence of Western 
civilisation it is absurd. 


Is the question of changes in post-Stalin Russia something 
which the serious critics of Kennan have in fact truly 
overlooked? Some of these critics have been following the 


“thaws”, the “liberalisation”, and “bourgeoisification” 
problems as closely as he did himself. Ulam, Pipes, Seton- 
Watson, Laqueur, Schapiro, Conquest, Grossman, or myself 
cannot really be charged with ignorance in this respect; so 
George Kennan is, to use his own expression, creating a 
dummy only “to treat it as if it were real.” The question is not 
whether there were changes—no sane person, no open-eyed 
student of society, would deny it. But what is their character 
and significance, how relevant are they to the problem of 
Soviet expansionism and a fortiori to Western policy? Not any 
change is sufficient to diminish the Soviet danger to Europe 
and America. There was relaxation under Khrushchev, but it 
did not prevent Soviet intervention in Hungary after the 20th 
CPSU “De-Stalinisation” Congress nor did it hinder the 
placing of missiles in Cuba after the 22nd “De-Stalinisation” 
Congress. And under Brezhnev Stalin became less dead than 
before. 


In 1945 Kennan Mark I expressed his deep concern that 
because of the illusions 
“kept alive among large sections of the American public, the Kremlin will not 
give up the hope that the Western democracies may, for the time being, be used 


as the greatest and most powerful auxiliary instrument in the establishment of 
Russian power in Eastern and Central Europe.” 


In 1946 he wrote to the Secretary of State: 


“We must see that our public is educated to the realities of the Russian situation, 
I cannot overemphasise the importance of this.” 


In 1977, when America has lost its military superiority and the 
Soviet Union is fighting proxy wars in Africa, Kennan Mark IT 
writes that “the creation of the satellite area of Eastern and 
Central Europe ... was in reality a revival [sic] of traditional 
Russian power in that region’, that “the tendency to border 
expansion ... does not play a prominent role in the motivation 
of Soviet leaders today”, that their “motivation is essentially 
defensive and ... riveted primarily to the unsolved problems of 


economic development within their own country.”® The Soviet 
government’s action in Angola may have demonstrated “its 
newly acquired ability to project its military presence to 
distant and peripheral points”, but that Mark J insight does not 
bother Kennan Mark IT: 


“The effort to assist to the seats of power in distant countries factions whose 
aims seem reasonably compatible with one’s own is, as I have already noted, 
not foreign to the normal practice of great powers, including the United States. 
Why it should cause such great surprise or alarm when it proceeds from the 
Soviet Union I fail to understand.”2 


There is, therefore, no need to worry about all those Cubans on 
African battlefields and the Soviet billion-dollar arms-airlift to 
embattled Ethiopia. After all, the Russians “have not even sent 
their own forces abroad into other countries”, says Kennan 
Mark II. 


I do not find it unduly surprising that he now repudiates the 
lessons which once upon a time he learnt in Moscow. 


In his Memoirs (Vol. 1, pp. 291-2) he already “partly 
retracted his famous 1946 rules of conduct vis-a-vis the 
Russians which now (in 1967) he claimed to be only “a useful 
set of rules for dealing with the Stalin régime”: 

“Don’t act chummy with them... . Don’t assume a community of aims with 

them which does not really exist... . Don’t make fatuous gestures of good 


will... . Do not be afraid to use heavy weapons for what seem to us to be minor 
matters .... Do not be afraid of unpleasantness and public airing of differences,” 


etc. Ten years later he has gone on to forget them altogether. In 
his last book he declared that no Soviet objectives which are in 
conflict with those of the United States 


“seem to be of such nature as to challenge any vital interest of ours—the only 
possible exception being Berlin.” 


The growing Soviet strategic proximity to the Western sources 
of oil and the life-lines to them are pooh-poohed, but then 
Kennan Mark IT has become rather solicitous about Soviet 
strategic interests. He is very much concerned about the Soviet 
leaders’ 
“feelings [which] must be supplemented with a new element of alarm as they sit 
and watch the pouring of these unconscionable quantities of American 


weaponry into Saudi Arabia and, more disturbing still, into the neighbouring 
Iran.” 


They are, presumably, worried about the threat from the Shah 
and the Saudi King to “the security of their sensitive southern 
border” which Kennan solemnly invokes in this context. 


Nor is it very surprising, given this new Kennan Mark IT 
attitude, to hear him concluding that there is no cause for 
alarm for the West although, as we have just seen, this is not 
necessarily true for the Soviet leaders who do have sensitive 
causes for alarm. Our own Western apprehensions, 

“which have been used to justify appeals for a totally negative, hostile, and 


militaristic attitude towards the Soviet Union, have little substance behind them 


and are not responsive to the real profile of the problem which the existence of 


the Communist power in Russia presents for American statesmanship.”2 


What can one conclude from this but that Mr Kennan’s 
equanimity has increased pari passu with the rise of the Soviet 
Union as a global power and the shrinkage of American 
power? 


It took Kennan 20 years to learn about Russian and Soviet 
expansionism and 30 subsequent years of experience to 
unlearn it. 


When it comes to China, he wisely reminds us in his latest 
book 


“of the danger of building too extensively, in our foreign relations, on individual 
personalities at the head of a foreign state. These come and go; the state 
remains. When it comes to laying out American policies designed to stand the 
test of time, it is better to look at the long-term interests, and the long-term 
behaviour, of a state than at the personalities who momentarily head it.” 


But when it comes to Russia this is forgotten by Kennan Mark 
II. “Stalin is dead’—as some of us have evidently failed to 
notice—and 
“the régime is headed by a moderate, in fact, conservative man; a man who, 
whatever failings of outlook he may have, is a man of the middle, a skilled 


balancer among political forces—a man confidently regarded by all who know 
him as a man of peace,” 


Apart from disregarding his own analytical precepts, this 
kind of assertion raises the simple question: How does George 
F. Kennan know that Brezhnev “is a man of peace’? And what 
does he mean by it? Stalin too was “a man of the middle, a 
skilled balancer among political forces”, and neither Stalin nor 
Khrushchev wanted a global war. Brezhnev does not want it 
either. But does that make him “a man of peace’? 
Czechoslovakia, Angola, Somali, and Ethiopia remind us of 
the contrary. Nor do they indicate, as Kennan asserts, that “as 


this leadership looks abroad, it sees more dangers than inviting 
opportunities. Its reactions and purposes are therefore much 


more defensive than aggressive.” He can tell that to the 
marines—of Admiral Gorshkov operating along the shores of 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 


One can only applaud Mr Kennan when he calls for an act 
of humility—“the confession that none of us knows too much 
about what we are talking about’, but I do not find it 
reassuring to hear him telling us in a curious passage that the 
present elderly Soviet leadership wants to end 

“its own days peacefully—its members going down in history as constructive 


leaders who contributed, much more than Stalin and at least as much as 


Khrushchev, to the advancement of the glory of the Soviet Union and the cause 


of world communism.”!2 


Kennan reiterates in Chapter 3 the argument about the 
“peaceful” character of Soviet gerontocrats. He sees them “as 
highly conservative men, perhaps the most conservative ruling 
group to be found anywhere in the world, markedly advanced 
in age, approaching the end of their tenure, and given to 
everything else but rash adventure....” This may be true as far 
as it goes, but does it go far enough? Stalin was over seventy 
at the time of the Korean war; and in any case, as Kennan 
himself says, the Leaders come and go but the State remains. 
Surely the argument about age as an indicator of the 
“peacefulness” of post-Stalin Russia is just a rationalisation of 
an older George Kennan’s wishful thinking. I remember him at 
a seminar in Switzerland (which I also attended) expressing 
similar convictions about Khrushchevian Russia on the basis 
of the exactly opposite premise: the impending inevitable 
rejuvenation of the Soviet political elite ...!43 It is, I fear, no 
less incongruous to hear Kennan Mark II arguing that the 
Soviet Union is today only concerned with its security: 

“Just as the security (not the expansion) of their own power is the prime 


consideration for the Soviet leaders when they face their own country, so it is 
when they face the outside world.” 


This was the standard argument at the time of the Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam conferences of those men of illusions 
whom Kennan Mark I criticised so harshly in his diplomatic 
dispatches and who were ready, therefore, to sacrifice to the 


Russians Eastern Europe which, as Kennan (sarcastically, and 
inappositely for him today) puts it, “we, by our tacit consent, 


assigned to their good graces in 1945 ... .”/4 But it was clear 
then, as it is clear now, that expansion creates new security 
problems for the Soviet Union and new “sensitive borders” in 
turn prompt further expansion. This is another lesson which 
George Kennan has somehow consigned to the memory-hole. 


Despite his appeals for a “detached” and “unemotional” 
analysis of Soviet developments, he is himself rather 
emotional; it is a not unendearing human trait, but one that 
results in some vagaries and inconsistencies. I offer only a few 
additional examples: one where his sentiments vitiate his 
Realpolitik, and another one where his Realpolitik vitiates his 
Puritan conscience. (Someone has, | think rightly, called him a 
preacher and a Machiavellian at the same time.) 


It is clear from Kennan’s Memoirs that he does not like the 
Chinese (who seem to him “lacking in the capacity for pity 
and the sense of sin”) and that he does like the Russians for 
whom he feels a special affinity (“a spontaneous meeting of 
minds and temperaments ... a kinship that comes from being a 
citizen of a large continental country.”) But although China is 
also “a large continental country”, Kennan feels no kinship 
with it, which is understandable enough; but the sentiments of 
the kin of Russia lead the Realpolitiker to get smothered under 
the “sense of sin” of a moralist. 

“A real aberration of American thinking about the future of our relations with 

China is the view that we should ‘tilt? our relations with China against the 

Soviet Union, should try, in other words, to make use of China as an instrument 

for the advancement of our interests, and the reduction of the Soviet ones, in the 

Soviet-American relationship, I find it difficult to say how strongly I disapprove 

of any such suggestion... . The Western community must find other, more solid 

and more positive ways than this of improving its relationship to the Soviet 

Union than by trying to play China off against it, if the catastrophe we all fear is 

to be averted and if the great constructive possibilities of the Soviet-American 

relationship are ultimately to be realized.” = 


Is, then, a balance-of-power policy today just too sinful? Only 
yesterday “containment” and its ensuing balance for peace 
were both realistic and moral. Again, it is not surprising that 
Moscow Radio (on 9 July 1977) quoted these Kennan Mark IT 
remarks with satisfaction. 


What about the “human rights” question? Here Kennan 
Mark ITI has strange inhibitions for such an upright man with 
such a decent record of public and private support for the 
humane cause of liberalism. This time it is the Moralist who 
gets smothered by a Realpolitiker. 

“The Soviet government asked for trouble, of course, when it signed the 

Helsinki declarations on human rights. The Western governments are formally 

on good ground in making this an issue of their relations with Moscow, if they 

care to do so. But the question remains whether it is wise for them to proceed 
much further along this path.... I should perhaps explain that I yield to no one 
in my admiration for such men as Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov; I would place 


them among the greatest Russians of the modern age. Were I a Russian, they 
would have my deepest gratitude and ... support. But I am not a Russian.” 


(p. 215) 


What is he then? Mr Kennan now admits that he is an 
American Isolationist, a tag he does not like because of “its 
extreme connotations.” He still advocates the defence of 
Europe and Japan, and he even grudgingly concedes the need 
to strengthen the conventional forces of NATO. But he is quite 
ready to give up all kinds of strategic and military positions. 
He wants to induce Greece and Turkey to withdraw from 
Nato; he wants to abandon Korea and the Philippines; and 
above all he wants to give up the nuclear deterrent by signing 
an agreement with Russia about the “non-first use of nuclear 
weapons.” Faced with the overwhelming Soviet conventional 
superiority the Europeans are offered only the advice to 
strengthen their conventional defences—and to be prepared for 
civil action and guerrilla warfare ... under occupation. A wise 
counsel? A “realistic” prospect? Kennan refers to the heroic 
resistance during the last War, but forgets that it was only 
sustained by the hope of an Allied military victory. 


In his 1938-1940 dispatches from occupied Prague,!® 
Kennan records his sympathies with those “more responsible 
Czech leaders” who felt that “the cornerstone of any long-term 
Czech policy must be a modus vivendi with the Germans.” He 
deplored “the tendency to romanticism in political thought” 
among the Czechs (of all people!), and he rejected “the 
romantic solution of hopeless resistance rather than the 


humiliating but truly heroic one of realism.” 


Today Kennan is “not sure that Hacha and the Czechs were 
wise to yield.”!8 But in the wider context it is his original 
reaction to the consequences of Munich (1938) (which he 
characterises in his Memoirs as one of “temperate optimism” 
and “not devoid of hope’) which underlies his present 
position. In his dispatch from Prague after Munich, he 
expressed hope that 

“such changes as occur will lead in the direction of greater economic security 


and greater racial tolerance for [the Czechoslovak] people sadly in need of 
both...” 


Kennan’s evolution is a clean example that “On revient 
toujours a ses premiers amours....” After a life of foreign 
experience and the emergence of global problems, George 
Kennan wants to return home to the Middle West, to the 
homely illusion that America, even with Europe and Japan 
feeling increasingly abandoned, could withstand the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune in a hostile world. No less 
illusory is his assertion that Western Europe has no reason to 
fear “Finlandisation.”” He even thinks that “today the Finns 
enjoy complete freedom in their internal affairs”, which is 
palpably untrue. 


He advocated in 1947 as “Mr X” an “adroit and vigilant 
application of counterforce” against Soviet expansionism. In 
1966 in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, although he emphasised his objections to the way 
“Containment” was applied, he still thought it necessary. Now, 
he has in effect given it up. For all practical purposes he has 
replaced the idea of resistance to Soviet expansionism by 
appeasement and isolationism. 


How did this strange evolution from Containment to 
Isolationism come about? What led him to such a curiously 
“unvirtuous and defeatist” attitude? What turned Hamlet into a 
King Lear who despite his age and experience could not know 
which of his three daughters was truly attached to him? 


He was not altogether wrong about his “self-criticisms” of 
the three “grievous errors” of “Mr X”, even though they were 
afterthoughts rather than (as he implied) disclaimers. There 
was indeed little real thought (as against rhetoric) about 


Eastern Europe. But so-called disengagement, which he 
proposed, was not a practical solution. 


I would be the first to agree that there was indeed an 
underestimation of the political—as against the military— 
factor. But Kennan, as Dean Acheson said, “never grasped the 
realities of power relationships”, and he still cannot 
comprehend the political function of military and strategic 
factors. At any rate, the increased emphasis on the political 
element in the Containment policy would have intensified 
rather than diminished what the Russians call “the ideological 
struggle” (which they have never renounced, unlike George 
Kennan). Nor can Western strategy be safely reduced to 
Kennan’s simple withdrawal-to-theindustrial-heartland 
scheme. The price of this isolationist luxury—unprompted 
declarations of territorial disinterestedness (as in Dean 
Acheson’s ill-fated Korea statement)—is that defence becomes 
at once more difficult and more expensive, not easier and 
cheaper. 


I would agree with Kennan that there was indeed an error in 
“globalism”: not in the idea of military resistance where 
necessary, but in the mindless schematism which prevented 
flexibility and a clear-eyed choice of global strategic priorities. 


But George Kennan has thrown the baby out with the bath- 
water. His frustrations led him increasingly to abandon his 
original concern about the Soviet danger which he began “to 
wish away” concurrently (as I have pointed out) with the rise 
of Soviet strength. Yet he cannot explain, in terms of his own 
arguments, why the Soviet Union spends more on “defence” 
than the USA—out of a Gross National Product which is half 
of the American GNP—if the military factor ceases to be 
effective above a certain level of destructiveness (“overkill’’). 
He attributes to Soviet policy changes which have not 
occurred and good will which it does not possess. 


He is also preoccupied with the search for scapegoats. He 
admits that at least some people critical of the pseudo-Détente 
policy are “honourable people’, indeed his “friends”; and he 
does “not suspect or disrespect their motives.” But he still 
lumps them all as “the Right.” He caricatures their views and 


cannot conceive “in the bowels of Christ” (in spite of his 
professed humility) that he may be mistaken. He mentions no 
names, but it behoves him to distinguish between the 
“chauvinist Right Deviation” and the people whom I 
mentioned earlier and who differ with George Kennan in their 
reasoned assessment of the world problems and risks. He even 
produces a spurious symmetry between “Mr X”-Kennan Mark 
I’s criticism of the Left Deviation and Kennan Mark II‘s 
critisism of the Right Deviation. In fact, the Yalta appeasement 
was not just a matter of the Left, unless he includes therein all 
his official Establishment superiors in Washington; and the 
intellectual anti-pseudo-Détente critique is not at all just a 
matter of the Right, unless the word is used in its Orwellian 
sense and one becomes Right by definition if one is not 
“friendly to the Soviet Union.” (In this sense Kennan Mark IT 
moved to the Left but in no other respect, as New Left 
ideologues would be the first to recognise.) 


Without mentioning any names, George Kennan constantly 
attacks those who, according to him, think that a war with the 
USSR is “inevitable.” But who are they? Only the official 
Chinese thesis maintains it (and now only in a somewhat 
diluted form). None of Kennan’s serious critics whom he 
deplores believes it. Why, then, the imputation? 


Because originally “Containment contained two elements: 
resistance to Soviet expansionism and the avoidance of war. 
George Kennan knows this only too well. But now that he has 
abandoned one of the elements, he feels impelled to stress the 
other one against his critics. But why should he doubt that they 
are every bit as much concerned with the survival of humanity 
as he is? They do not believe, however, that appeasement is 
the way to do it. If it leads to the defeat of the West the nuclear 
danger will not disappear? The prospect of peaceful world- 
politics in a world of Nuclear Communist powers is not 
exactly hopeful, as the Sino-Soviet, Vietnamese-Cambodian, 
and Somali-Ethiopian military clashes indicate. Lenin used to 
say “Capitalism brings with it war as the cloud brings with it 
the storm.” It is not true today, if it ever was. 


George Kennan has misjudged “the cloud of danger.” The 
survival of Western civilisation is a necessary pre-condition of 


holding back “the cloud”, and his proposals would only 
undermine the chances of such survival. His assessment of the 
world situation tells us more about his psychological evolution 
than about the real historical perils which the policy of 
Containment, however inadequate, has so far contributed to 
avoid. After all, we should not forget the Berlin Blockade 
(1948-9) and Cuba (1962) when Soviet military threats were 
decisively frustrated and indeed contained. Nor should we 
forget that Japan is as closely related, geopolitically, to Korea 
as Western Europe is to the Middle East. That Containment 
worked in all these contexts, but above all that it worked in the 
overall context of the global balance of power, is no mean 
achievement and no reason moodily and irascibly to abandon 
it when new perils arise and the balance has already been 
altered to the West’s disadvantage. 


Kennan’s evolution, as I said at the outset, was rooted in a 
dualism which he obviously could not overcome.22 The 
Preacher and the Machiavellian, the diplomat and _ the 
intellectual, the official and the non-conformist, the nostalgic 
conservative and the liberal “progressive”, the sophisticated 
cosmopolitan and the embarrassed isolationist—all these and 
other dualities have created an imbalance in his political 
judgment. Dean Acheson was right when he characterised one 
of his memoranda as 


“typical of its gifted author, beautifully expressed, sometimes contradictory, in 


which were mingled flashes of prophetic insight and suggestions, as the 


document itself conceded, of total impracticality.”24 


This applies to the whole political evolution of George 
Kennan. He has now made a full circle. 


He is still under the illusion that “it is much easier for some 
Americans to understand the Soviet Union than it is for most 
qualified Continental Europeans and Englishmen ” It would, 
of course, be silly to generalise about such matters; they are 
best assessed on the basis of individual performance. But if 
there is a valid element of the “sociology of knowledge” in the 
assessment of the evolution of East-West attitudes and views, 
perhaps I may be permitted to surmise that it is not without 
significance that George Kennan comes from the Middle West, 
the cradle of America’s traditional isolationism. Even so, his 


evolution is a very personal matter and it is deplorable that he 
has un-learned the lessons of Russian and European history. 
He seems no longer concerned with the need to learn from 
history. For a politician this is a weakness, for a diplomat an 
error, for an historian a sin. 
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6 
Dealing with Soviet-Global 
Power 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL 


Once more George Kennan has initiated a fundamental debate 
about American policy towards the Soviet Union at a crucial 
time, as he did 30 years ago. The time now is crucial because, 
as he has rightly perceived, the constructive negotiating 
relationship between the two superpowers that had developed 
during the years of détente is in danger of breaking up—and 
that not only because of the lack of a foreign policy consensus 
in the United States, which he deplores with ample reason, but 
also because of the impact of the impending generation change 
in Russia and the Soviet bloc, to which he merely alludes in 
passing. I feel strongly that we are all in Mr Kennan’s debt for 
raising anew the fundamental questions about the American- 
Soviet relationship, and for calling for a high-level debate as a 
means to bring about the missing consensus. But I find myself 
in disagreement on some important points both with his views 
and with the critical comments by Professor Richard Pipes that 
have appeared in these pages. 


Kennan advances three main arguments for the need and 
possibility of a constructive negotiating relationship between 
the two super-powers: (/) that the Soviet system of 
government has changed in important ways since Stalin’s 
time; (2) that Soviet foreign policy has become less 
expansionist and more defensive, concerned with preserving 
its vast power sphere rather than risking it for the sake of 
further gain, and (3) that the superpowers and their allies, 
despite their continuing conflicts of interests and values, have 
developed a number of common interests as well—beginning 
with their common interest in survival since the advent of the 
nuclear age. I submit that the first argument is obviously true 
but not directly relevant in our context; that the second is 


demonstrably mistaken, but that the third is both true and 
decisive. 


The internal changes since Stalin’s time are vast. Professor 
Pipes, in arguing that there have been no “institutional” 
changes, correctly points out the continued absence of any 
effective democratic control over policy decisions or 
bureaucratic conduct as well as of a true rule of law protecting 
the individual from violations of his rights; and he is also right 
in reminding us that pre-revolutionary Tsarism offered both 
more elements of democracy, however restricted, and more 
legal guarantees than the present régime. But the 
disappearance of the institution of mass slave labour, which 
under Stalin constituted a major sector of Soviet economy and 
society, has profoundly affected the conditions of life of the 
average Soviet citizen, even though terrorist oppression 
continues against individuals. Conversely, the institution of 
Communist party rule with its bureaucratic procedures has 
revived and replaced Stalin’s personal despotism. The rulers 
no longer operate on society as with a surgeon’s knife; and all 
these changes in the methods and climate of rule seem to me 
to be too closely linked with the stage of Soviet economic 
development to be revocable at will. But I am aware of no 
inherent reason why a bureaucratic oligarchy could not be as 
expansionist as a despotism; after all, oligarchies and even 
democracies have been known to pursue imperial policies... . 


This brings me to George Kennan’s second argument. He 
feels that the Stalin who faced the chaotic and disorganised 
post-War Europe was a far greater danger to the West than the 
present conservative leaders facing the recovered Western 
communities. Against this, I should argue that the Stalin 
confronted by “Mr X” governed a mobilised, but war- 
devastated country and was opposed by the atomic monopoly 
of the West. The present-day Soviet Union is not only a fully- 
grown industrial power, but a nuclear power in a relation of 
rough strategic parity with the USA, and last not least a global 
power with a worldwide capacity for intervention. Mr Kennan 
is certainly right that the present Soviet leaders are not 
adventurous—but neither was Stalin. He never really believed 
that a major war was inevitable for Russia—not even with 


Hitler. He was expansionist only when he had good reason to 
regard the risk as negligible, as in Eastern Europe under his 
pact with Hitler and again after the war, and mistakenly in 
Korea. He never risked war over his blockade of Berlin, or 
over his conflict with Tito. Conversely, it was Khrushchev 
who took the gambler’s risk with the missiles in Cuba; and the 
present leaders have sought to expand their sphere of influence 
unsuccessfully in Portugal and successfully in Angola, 
unsuccessfully in Egypt and successfully at the Horn of Africa 
—always with limited risk. In fact, it is an error that a Great 
Power that is wary of dangerous adventures must therefore be 
regarded as a “satisfied power,” I should, on the contrary, 
suggest that the CPSU’s basic concept of a world divided not 
only by rivalling powers, but by competing systems and 
opposing values, excludes a stable division of the world in 
agreed spheres and recognition of a permanent status quo. 


On the other hand, I do agree with Mr Kennan on his crucial 
point: that a permanent conflict between nuclear powers 
makes constructive negotiation between them neither 
superfluous nor futile, but indispensable. I therefore fully 
support his view that what he calls the “Nixon-Kissinger 
détente” (and I should add Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik in the 
same context) was an important achievement,! even though it 
was “oversold” by attempts to present it as a road towards 
replacing a controlled but continuing conflict by a “stable 
structure of peace.” And I share his concern that this 
achievement, and the whole negotiating relationship, is now 
severely threatened. 


The threat to the negotiating relationship has arisen at this 
time, in my opinion, not only because of the paralysing lack of 
consensus on foreign policy in the United States, but also 
because of an immobilising uncertainty over the problem of 
succession in the Soviet Union. I may be permitted to begin 
with the latter, because it has been hardly touched upon in 
either Mr Kennan’s or Professor Pipes’s contribution. 


Every recent report from the Soviet Union or the Soviet 
bloc stresses a widespread belief that the days of Mr 
Brezhnev’s rule, and of the collective leadership headed by 
him, are numbered. I have no means of knowing whether this 


belief is well-founded. But its general prevalence in the Soviet 
power sphere is itself a relevant political fact, because it means 
that the political élites throughout that sphere are lining up for 
a succession struggle. The fact that almost half the Soviet 
Politburo consists of men who, like Brezhnev himself, are over 
70 makes a major changeover likely as soon as the man who 
has been holding the balance for the past decade retires or 
dies. During the same time, changes on the middle level of 
Central Committee members and provincial secretaries have 
been so few that renewal at the top may well entail a 
considerable shift of personnel lower down as_ well. 
Brezhnev’s collective leadership has largely been a régime of 
postponed decisions and of uneasy compromises. In the 
circumstances, it would be almost a miracle if the struggle for 
the succession at the top and for the attending renewal of 
middle-level personnel did not link up with a policy struggle 
between different tendencies within the ruling party. 


We have some evidence of this line-up going on in the East 
European ruling parties under Soviet control. In recent 
months, a new attack in the Czech Central Committee was 
launched, so far unsuccessfully, by the neo-Stalinist “ultras” 
around Vasil Bilak against the leadership of Gustav Husak, 
whose repression of the persistent civil rights campaign of 
“Charter 77” is still not considered tough enough by his 
accusers. In East Germany, the popular and much discussed 
“Manifesto” of an anonymous group of critical Marxists 
probably does not represent a significant grouping within the 
party apparatus, but there seem to be some indications that 
neo-Stalinist elements in the security services deliberately did 
not prevent its getting out in order to discredit the allegedly 
too “soft” leadership of Erich Honecker. Most significant was 
the highly critical memorandum signed with their names by a 
number of important Polish Communists (including the former 
head of Party and State Edward Ochab, and some of the 
exponents of the 1956 upheaval), harshly criticising the state 
of Poland under Gierek in the name of Communist principles 
and demanding a “pluralist” liberalisation just short of a true 
multi-party system. In all cases, the attacks were directed 
against Brezhnev’s men—and were unsuccessful as he is still 


in power. But they must be seen as harbingers of things to 
come. 


In Russia itself, the coming alignments are not equally 
visible to the outsider’s eye; but no inside information is 
required for forming an idea about what the major undecided 
issues are. Clearly, there must be differences on the extent of 
priority to be given to the needs of the armed forces and the 
arms industries in relation to the efforts to raise general 
productivity and the standard of living; on the relative 
importance of obtaining long-term credits and technology 
transfers from the West in a climate of détente in relation to 
achieving territorial expansions of Soviet influence in conflict 
with the West; on improving economic and _ scientific 
communication with the outside world in relation to tightening 
internal security. There must, of course, be a to-and-fro of 
marginal decisions on this type of issue all the the time—but 
major strategic decisions on them are likely to be taken in the 
context of the generation change. 


Now the dangerous fact is that this period of probable pre- 
decision line-up in the Soviet leadership coincides with the 
lack of foreign policy consensus in the United States that 
George Kennan has described. For this means that possible 
major Soviet decisions are being prepared in a situation in 
which the Soviets have the impression that they have nothing 
to hope and nothing to fear from the United States, and indeed 
from the West in general. Contrary to what Mr Kennan seems 
to think, this is not only due to the “harassment” of American 
policy-makers by rigid opponents of détente from the “Right”, 
but also by the opponents of any active policy in crisis areas or 
of any major armament effort from the “Left.” For just as the 
Soviets may come to the conclusion that it is not worth while 
to meet American negotiators halfway in the hope of economic 
advantages, because those will be blocked in Congress by the 
opponents of negotiation, so they may also conclude that there 
is no need for restraint in crisis areas from fear of American 
counteraction, because that would equally be blocked by the 
opponents of foreign commitments. 


The danger to a constructive negotiating relationship may 
appear less serious to those who see little scope for substantive 


negotiation, because they believe that the Soviets are 
determined on a race for military superiority and can be 
deflected from that course only by ever-new proofs that they 
cannot win. I nose who hold that view—as Professor Pipes, 
Mr Labedz and their political friends seem to do—have 
accumulated an amount of evidence about Soviet armaments 
which to me, as a layman in military matters, looks 
impressive. I certainly would not suggest that this evidence 
should or could be kept out of the effort to reach a consensus 
by responsible debate which Mr Kennan has proposed. On the 
other hand, I believe that it should be examined not in 
isolation as a series of “pure” military facts, but in the context 
of all we know about the nature of Soviet policy. In other 
words, I do not believe that evidence of military capabilities is 
the only clue to an adversary’s military intentions: an effort 
must be made to interpret those capabilities in the context of 
the policies they are intended to serve. 


In a recent Task-force Report for the Trilateral Commission 


of which I acted as drafting rapporteur,2 my colleagues and I 
came to the conclusion that, contrary to earlier Western 
assumptions, a race for nuclear superiority might indeed 
appear to make political sense to the Soviet leaders in certain 
conditions, though not for the purpose of conducting actual 
nuclear war. With all respect to Professor Pipes, I do not 
regard morale-building Red Army literature that such a war 
could be “won” as evidence that the present Soviet leaders 
believe in a holocaust as a means of policy—so far I agree 
with George Kennan that they are not adventurers. The real 
political purpose of a Soviet effort for nuclear superiority is 
clearly to deprive the threat of American nuclear retaliation 
against a conventional Soviet attack of all credibility—a goal 
the Soviets have long pursued by many other means, such as 
their propaganda for an agreement against “first use” of 
nuclear weapons. Nuclear superiority would thus be a means 
to secure the political fruits of Soviet conventional superiority 
where it exists—be it by conventional military action or by 
political blackmail. 


It seems plausible, then, that the disquieting Soviet 
armament effort is not part of a blind race for total 


annihilation, which Mr Kennan rightly regards as out of 
character for the Soviet leaders, but is intended to serve further 
steps in a policy of expanding their power sphere with limited 
risk—which I regard as perfectly compatible with their record. 
But if this effort is made within a “rational” calculus of power, 
there is no reason to think that it could not be stopped by a 
concerted Western policy that would make new factors enter 
that calculus. These could be both factors making a 
continuation of the arms race and of expansionist policies 
more costly and risky, and factors making its abandonment 
more rewarding. 


Professor Richard Pipes argues that “there is no historic 
evidence that the Soviet Union responds to toughness with 
toughness and to conciliation with conciliation.” But the 
political question is not whether the Soviet Union has done 
that, but whether we should do so. It is time to get away from 
the sterile argument whether a policy of unconditional 
“toughness” or unconditional “conciliation” is preferable for 
the West. Clearly, neither “conciliation” alone nor “toughness” 
alone is a promising way of dealing with a global power, since 
the former may lead to appeasement and the latter ultimately 
to war. Instead, we need a policy of influencing the choices of 
our opponents by shaping their alternatives—of discouraging 
expansionist behaviour by a demonstrated capacity for 
counter-action and encouraging cooperative behaviour by our 
own readiness for cooperation 


It will be seen that this amounts to a plea for the diplomacy 
of “linkage.” In particular, I believe that an inherent linkage 
exists, at least in the long run, between certain forms of 
economic East-West cooperation and Soviet willingness to 
exercise restraint in the arms race and in violent action in crisis 
areas. If there are no fruits of détente to be obtained by the 
West on the vital issues of security, the Soviets should not be 
able to count on those fruits in the economic field for which 
they care most, such as long-term credits and technology 
transfers—and this applies not only to the United States. 
Conversely, responsible and constructive Soviet behaviour on 
security matters should be encouraged by a readiness for 
economic cooperation on the part of the West, including the 


United States. There are similar inherent linkages between 
economic cooperation and communication across the bloc 
frontiers—as was indeed recognised in “Basket III” of the 
Helsinki agreement. 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me add a final word of warning. 
I do not believe that “linkage negotiations” can be successfully 
used as a means to achieve internal changes in the Soviet 
system, beyond some easing of international communication. 
Of course, there have been many ups and downs in the degree 
of internal Soviet repression and relaxation, and some of them 
have taken place in response to changes in the international 
situation. But at no time has the Soviet leadership been willing 
to make the core issue of human rights—that of the right of 
criticism of the régime—a _ subject for international 
negotiation. The object of American diplomacy in dealing with 
the Soviets should be to ensure security and to promote 
cooperation for mutual advantage, and to influence Soviet 
policy in directions favourable to both—not to change the 
nature of the Soviet system by external pressure. Any change 
in the latter can at best be a long-term, indirect result of 
successful détente. 


The policies that have been suggested here all require, to be 
effective, the consensus on the direction of American policy 
towards Russia the absence of which was George Kennan’s 
starting point. No American policy towards Russia can be 
implemented without a considerable measure of consensus 
between the executive and legislative branches of government 
and indeed the bulk of public opinion. Indeed, consensus is 
needed with the allies of the United States as well—consensus, 
for instance, on the defence effort or on the framework for 
economic cooperation with the Soviets. Without such 
consensus to back it up, promises of “conciliation” or 
warnings of “toughness” will be equally ineffective, because 
in its absence American promises will create no hope and 
American warnings no fear among its recipients. 


I thus conclude where I began: by expressing my urgent 
support for George Kennan’s plea for an effort to try and 
prepare such a consensus by serious and fair debate—and, I 
may add, not only among Americans. 


Notes 


1. In Chapter 5 Leopold Labedz persistently talks of “pseudo-détente” but gives 
no reason to justify his contempt. Surely, the fact that within the long-term 
East-West conflict new disputes have arisen since 1973 is no reason to make 
light of the settlement of some long-standing earlier disputes between 1969 
and 1973? 


2. An Overview of East-West Relations. By JEREMY AZRAEL, RICHARD 
LOWENTHAL and TOHRU NAKAGAWA. Triangle Papers, No. 15 
(published by the Trilateral Commission, 1978). 


‘a 
A Last Warning 


Reply to My Critics 
GEORGE F. KENNAN 


I am reluctant to enter into polemics with Richard Pipes and 
Leopold Labedz over their respective criticisms (see Chapters 
4 and 5) of statements I have recently made with relation to 
Soviet-American relations. But those criticisms embraced 
several distortions or misunderstandings of my views which 
ought not, I feel, to stand uncorrected, particularly since 
certain of them have more recently been reasserted and 
elaborated upon by Mr Bernard Levin in The Times (London, 
25 and 26 April 1978). 


1. I am not greatly impressed with Mr Pipes’ point that the 
absence of extensive changes in Soviet institutions over the 
past 30 years stands as proof that there has been no significant 
change in the nature of Soviet power. Institutions, as 
Tocqueville pointed out, are only the frameworks; what is 
important is les maniéres. American institutions, too, have 
remained extraordinarily stable over many decades; yet we are 
a quite different society than we were some time ago. It seems 
to me that anyone who cannot see and appreciate the true 
extent of the difference between Russia today and Russia at 
the height of the Stalinist terror has a very poor idea of one or 
the other of those phenomena, if not of both. That these are 
differences of degree does not mean that they are not of high 
significance. 


2. I must decline to be placed by Mr Pipes in the category of 
those who would underrate or defend what are, in the Western 
view, the darker and less acceptable aspects of Soviet rule. I 
was surprised at the suggestion. I did not think, after several 
years of residence in Stalin’s Russia, that I needed any 
instruction on this subject. I am even more concerned, 


however, over two other suggestions that seem to me to be 
implicit in Mr Pipes’ observations. 


One of these is that no one could be considered a right- 
thinking participant in the discussion of East-West relations 
these days who does not help to fill the air with denunciations 
and cries of indignation about the iniquities of Soviet power. I 
have stated my views on these matters, I thought reasonably 
explicitly, on a number of occasions; and I see no reason for 
the ritualistic incantation of them at frequent intervals just to 
meet the fashion of the times. 


More serious is the implication, which I seem to detect in 
Mr Pipes’ words, that the nature of Soviet institutions and 
internal practices constitutes an effective bar to the 
achievement of an acceptable modus vivendi with that Power 
in the political-military field; that it would be wrong, or futile, 
to seek such an accommodation with so wicked a régime; that 
the outcome of the problems of the relationship can be 
determined only by relentless military competition, to which 
no end would be conceivable other than some ultimate 
military-political showdown. 


In our confrontation with the problem which Soviet Russia 
presents for Western statesmanship, it has been my 
understanding that the nature of the Soviet system was 
something that had to be accepted as “given”—as an essential 
part, that is, of the problem itself; and that the task of all of us 
who interested ourselves responsibly in these questions, either 
as policy-makers or as commentators, was not to try to force 
sudden and drastic changes in that system, rooted as it is in 
Russian custom and tradition, but to find means of coexisting 
with it that would spare the world the horrors of a nuclear 
conflict. In the objective sense, the chances for accomplishing 
that do not seem to me to be bad (we have, after all, contrived 
to muddle along with each other, without war, for several 
decades). But this does assume, among other things, a 
continued readiness on our part to put subjective reactions 
aside and not to let them interfere with the major task at hand. 
We have, it seems to me, more important things to talk to the 
Russians about than our dislike of their system or their dislike 
of ours. 


3. | am charged by Mr Labedz with having abandoned, and 
even turned against, the doctrine of “containment”, and with 
having disowned the rules I suggested, many years ago, for 
dealing with the Soviet authorities. I am not aware of having 
done either of these things; nor can I imagine where Mr 
Labedz got the notion that I had. The rules to which he refers 
still seem to me to be reasonably sensible. And as for 
“containment”: when I used that word, many years ago, in an 
article that attracted no small amount of attention, I did so with 
reference to a specific context of circumstances, very little of 
which is present in the situation we face today. To the extent 
that such a reaction might still be justified, and to the extent 
that the various prerequisites for effective American action 
might be present, I would be no less in favour of 
“containment” today than I was 32 years ago. 


4. I am taken to task by all my critics for allegedly failing to 
appreciate what they regard as the inordinate and relentless 
growth of Soviet military capabilities and to recognise its 
implications for American and NATogq defence policy. 


That the Soviet leaders overdo in this respect (as did, for 
centuries, their Tsarist predecessors), and that this presents a 
serious problem for the rest of us and warrants reaction of one 
sort or another on our part—I do not dispute. But I would like 
the privilege of making my own judgments on the degree of 
seriousness of this phenomenon, on the interpretation to be 
given to it, and on the conclusions to be drawn for Western 
policy. I find unconvincing, and often even suspect, a great 
deal of what appears on this subject in the press and in 
governmental leaks and handouts. I have no patience with 
“worst-case” estimates of Soviet military strength, which I 
regard as pusillanimous evasions of the analyst’s obligation to 
come up with the most realistic and plausible of possible 
judgments. I have no confidence in sweeping quantitative 
figures (“The Russians have three times as many tanks as 
Nato ...”, etc.) which ignore a whole series of other variables 
that would have to be known if the figures in question were to 
have any meaning. I have no confidence in statistics put out 
with the obvious intention of frightening parliamentarians into 
appropriating monies they might otherwise not be inclined to 


appropriate. The suggestions as to Soviet aspirations which 
appear to underlie both Mr Paul Nitze’s speculations on the 
possibility of a Soviet “first strike” against our missile bases at 
some point in the 1980s, and those of Mr T. K. Jones about the 
significance of Soviet civil defence programmes, strike me as 
highly implausible and unnecessarily disorienting in their 
effect on public opinion. 


If what we need is really a strengthening of our 
conventional forces in Europe, let us by all means proceed to 
effect it. I have (as Mr Labedz himself recognises) nothing 
against this. I wish only that we would act more, talk less, and 
not misrepresent to Western opinion the nature of the situation 
that necessitates such a move on our part. 


When it comes to the strategic missile forces, and indeed to all 
forms of nuclear weaponry, a different situation prevails. Here, 
my critics and I probably do have a head-on conflict of views. 
Let there be no unclarity about it: I profoundly deplore the 
cultivation of nuclear weapons. I consider the mere fact of 
their existence in human hands to be in itself a greater danger 
than any of the political issues involved in the East-West 
relationship. I deplore my government’s commitment to their 
first use in any large-scale military encounter. I view the 
numbers of such weapons now in the hands of the American 
and Soviet armed forces as fantastic quantities of overkill, in 
the face of which quantitative comparisons become essentially 
meaningless. I must totally reject the suggestion that any war 
fought with these great arsenals, or with ones even a tenth 
their size, could be “winnable’—that it could be, in fact, 
anything less than a catastrophe of apocalyptic dimensions for 
all concerned, and millions not concerned. I refuse, finally, to 
believe that the NATO countries would not have it within their 
means to assure their security in a military environment 
wholly devoid of these weapons, if they wished to do so. If 
this be treason in the eyes, of others, they may make the most 
of it. 


5. Both my critics take me to task for describing Mr 
Brezhnev as a man of peace. They produce long lists of 
alleged Soviet misdeeds in other parts of the world 
(Czechoslovakia, China, Rumania, Egypt, Syria, Viet Nam, 


Somalia, Ethiopia, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and Korea 
are all mentioned in this connection) to refute that description. 


My statement had reference, of course (and I should think 
this would have been clear to anyone), to Brezhnev’s obvious 
disinclination, and that of his colleagues, to see Russia become 
involved in a major war with the Western Powers. Does this 
really need substantiation? I do not recall that the Soviet 
Union, for all its inflammatory rhetoric, has ever, at any time 
in its history, attacked a major adversary. That too, actually, is 
not in the Russian tradition. The years since 1945 represent, if 
I am not mistaken, the longest period of peace Russia has 
known in the last two centuries. And not once in this period 
has the Soviet Union (in marked contrast with the United 
States) sent its own forces abroad for combat purposes. 


Equally obviously, this has not ruled out efforts to influence 
— with arms, advisers, and political agitators—developments 
in Third World countries. Of course, some of these 
interventions, such as those in Angola and Ethiopia, are 
mischievous and undesirable. Even more serious, in my view, 
is the encouragement that we must assume to have been 
forthcoming from the Soviet side for the heavy Cuban 
involvement in these situations. Such actions are indeed a 
serious disservice to American-Soviet relations. The fact that 
they are probably designed primarily with a view to meeting 
Chinese competition for leadership in the “anti-imperialist” 
movements of the Third World, rather than just making trouble 
for the United States, does not appreciably diminish their 
offensiveness. I accept them as a highly regrettable limiting 
factor in the relationship, justifying whatever effective direct 
action the United States can mount to obviate the more 
harmful of their intended results. 


I see no reason, on the other hand, for their over- 
dramatisation, or for ignoring the rather spectacular series of 
failures that similar Soviet efforts, particularly in Africa, have 
suffered in the past. And I would feel more sanguine about the 
possibilities for American protest and counter-action if I could 
detect a greater difference in principle between these actions 
and ones which the United States has itself conducted on a 
number of occasions. Unless we propose to establish the 


principle that the shipment of massive quantities of arms, 
instructors, etc., to Third World countries, including ones in 
the immediate proximity of the Soviet Union, should be some 
sort of American monopoly, justifiable on the grounds of our 
claim to a superior virtue (a principle not likely to meet with 
wide agreement anywhere in the world), we will have to limit 
our indignation over Soviet actions to such of them as we 
ourselves do not claim the right to perform when it suits our 
Own purposes. 


6. I am not raising any demand for general intimacy with 
the Soviet Union across the board. I know the limitations of 
this relationship as well as my critics do. I would be satisfied if 
we might be permitted to pursue in normal tranquillity the 
various possibilities for useful exchanges in the cultural and 
scientific fields (where such efforts were, until recently, not 
going badly), and the joint efforts to bring under some sort of 
control the insane, expensive and dangerous competition in the 
development of nuclear and other weaponry. 


Whether, or to what extent, the various hardliners in the 
United States and elsewhere have meant to frustrate these 
efforts, I cannot say. But the pressures they have brought to 
bear have certainly had this effect, and this to a not 
inconsiderable degree. Soviet-American relations have already 
suffered a palpable deterioration; and the end of the process 
seems not to be in sight. As things now stand, the area of 
collaboration must be expected to be further reduced, the area 
of conflict expanded. It is most doubtful that there will be 
anything like an effective new SALT agreement; and even if 
there should be, it would scarcely inhibit, in the present 
climate, the feverish development of new weapons systems 
behind the scenes. As things now stand, there is nothing in the 
cards but a new access of desperation in the arms race, 
increased militarisation of thinking on both sides, and a rapid 
return to the rhetorical climate of the Cold War and the 
brinkmanship associated with the name of John Foster Dulles. 


The fault for all of this is, of course, not all on one side; I 
just wish we had less of it. 


My critics, I must assume, are able to discern virtues in this 
trend of events. I must confess myself unable to do so. 


8 
A Rejoinder 


RICHARD PIPES 


In his response, George Kennan addresses issues which were 
not mentioned in my article and, at the same time, virtually 
ignores all the points on which I did challenge him. I nowhere 
said there was no significant difference between Stalin’s and 
Brezhnev’s Russia. What I did say, and Mr Kennan chose to 
brush aside, was that the whole institutional apparatus which 
Stalin had created to enforce his despotism was never 
dismantled, and that Mr Brezhnev’s successor may, without 
much difficulty, put it once again to the same use. I appreciate 
the importance of Jes maniéres but I refuse to place 
appearances above substance (as undoubtedly would have de 
Tocqueville, whose authority Mr Kennan invokes). 


I do not know where Mr Kennan found me demanding from 
him ritualistic denunciations of Soviet iniquities, or where I 
urged him to seek instruction on “the darker and less 
acceptable aspects of Soviet rule”. 


I did, however, emphatically urge Mr Kennan to address 
himself seriously to the issue of the Soviet military build-up 
and to reflect on what it implies about Soviet intentions. To 
this, he responds in a very cavalier manner. Exercising “the 
privilege of making his own judgments” he rejects the 
evidence presented by those whom he calls “hard-liners” as 
entirely unconvincing. He has “no patience” with “worst-case 
analyses’, “totally rejects” the proposition (held, as it happens, 
by the Soviet High Command) that nuclear war can be won, 
and finds the carefully worked out strategic analyses of Messrs 
Nitze and T. K. Jones “highly implausible.” 


Such ex cathedra pronouncements will not do. Mr Kennan 
evidently sees himself in this connection as a judge who is 
expected to render verdicts, whereas in reality he is a party to 
the dispute, on whom it is incumbent to furnish the evidence. 


His bare opinions on nuclear warfare, unsupported by either 
facts or critical analysis, may be of interest to his future 
biographer; they mean little if anything to those of us whose 
concern is not Mr Kennan, and his views, but national security. 


Since no one, to my knowledge, has ever accused Mr 
Kennan of favouring “the cultivation of nuclear weapons” his 
demurrer seems superfluous. He stands however, suspected of 
being ignorant of strategic matters. Lord Chalfont went 
perhaps a bit far when in a recent Times article (“Why 
America Must Ignore This Man”, 2 May 1978) he wrote that 
what Mr Kennan “knows about strategy could be inscribed 
without too much congestion on the back of a Green Shield 
stamp.” But then Mr Kennan does nothing to disprove him 
when he asserts that NATO countries have it “within their 
means to assure their security in a military environment 
wholly devoid of nuclear weapons, if they wish to do so”. If 
these words mean what they seem to mean, namely that NATO 
should confront the vast array of Warsaw Pact short- and 
medium-range nuclear missiles with conventional weapons, 
then he need not defy anyone to accuse him of “treason”. The 
statement is simply too silly to be taken seriously. 


I could go on. What, for example, is one to make of Mr 
Kennan’s assertion that “not once since 1945 has the Soviet 
Union ... sent its own forces abroad for combat purposes’’? 
Czechoslovakia 1968? Or was this not “abroad”, in Mr 
Kennan’s definition? The Middle Eastern “War of Attrition” in 
1970-71? Or was this not “combat”, since the Russians turned 
and ran as soon as the Israeli Air Force gave them a bloody 
nose? 


The real problem is that Mr Kennan seems to have 
developed so overwhelming a fear of Soviet nuclear blackmail 
that (as he has recently admitted in an interview in the New 
York Times Magazine) he is prepared to embrace the principle 
“rather red than dead”. I, from my part, reject this alternative 
on logical as well as moral grounds. I wish to be free and I 
wish to be alive, i.e. neither red nor dead; and for this reason I 
find Mr Kennan’s spiritual capitulation before military 
blackmail, and his efforts to shroud it in a high moral tone, 
unworthy of him and the cause he champions. 


. 
A Last Critique 


LEOPOLD LABEDZ 


“Many talents preserve their precociousness into old age.” 


KARL KRAUS 


But some do not. On each occasion when George Kennan has 
formulated a foreign-policy platform he has gone on to 
complain subsequently that he has been “misunderstood” and 
his views “misinterpreted.” 


In his Memoirs he complained that this happened to his Mr X 
“Containment” article (Vol. I, p. 359) and to his Reith lectures 
(Vol. II, p. 252) Now he laments again (“A Last 
Warning”,Chapter_7) that the criticisms of his recent 
statements on Soviet-American relations made by Richard 
Pipes and me “embraced _ several distortions or 
misunderstandings” of his views. What rotten luck! What 
makes Mr Kennan so accident-prone to suffer from so many 
“misunderstandings” and “distortions”? His critics’ lack of 
intelligent perception? Their bad faith? Or could it possibly be 
something else? Could it be that the real reasons are his own 
innumerable ambiguities, inconsistencies, and contradictions? 
And when they result in criticisms he proceeds to bemoan the 
“misinterpretation” of his position and produces arguments 
straight from the French Fable de la Chauve-Souris (The Bat’s 
Fable). He either says: 


Je suis oiseau; voyez mes ailes; 

Vive la gens qui fend les airs! 

(I am a bird; look at my wings; 

Long live those who take to the winds!) 


Or, if necessary, he retorts: 


Je suis souris; vivent les rats: 
Jupiter confonds les chats! 

(J am a mouse, long live rats: 
Jupiter confounds the cats!) 


In this zoo of ornithological dialectics one can get lost 
between doves and hawks, mice and rats. 


My piece, “The Two Minds of George Kennan” provided a 
small catalogue of his contrary positions (which I referred to 
as Kennan Mark I and Kennan Mark II) during the last 40 
years. In his rejoinder Mr Kennan does not even try to face 
this basic criticism; he simply ignores it. Instead, he proceeds 
ad la chauve-souris. In his reply Kennan Mark J and Kennan 
Mark IT somehow merge to become again (albeit with a 
difference) “Mr X.” 


“T am charged by Mr Labedz with having abandoned, and turned against, the 
doctrine of ‘Containment’, and with having disowned the rules I suggested, 
many years ago, for dealing with the Soviet authorities. I am not aware of 
having done either of these things; nor can I imagine where Mr Labedz got the 
notion that I had.” 


Yet here is what Sputnik (a digest of the Soviet press published 
—in English, French, Spanish, German, Czech, Hungarian, 
and Russian—by the Novosti Press Agency in Moscow) 
printed in its May 1978 issue: 
“In 1947 the American journal Foreign Affairs published an article that 
represented a theoretical justification of the Cold War. The writer signed it 
merely as ‘Mr X’, but insiders knew that it was the work of the eminent 
American diplomat and scholar George F. Kennan. Thirty years later, speaking 


to Izvestia correspondent Vitali Kobysh, Kennan said: ‘I REGRET THAT 
ARTICLE.‘ ” 


KENNAN: To begin with, there is no ‘Mr X’ any longer. Admittedly, this 
acknowledgement as such is scarcely an adequate explanation. My expression 
of regret notwithstanding, you must not forget the period in which that article 
came to be written. The world was then imbued with anxiety and fear. The 
Foreign Affairs article—as with hindsight it is not hard to see—did not promote 
understanding, specifically between our two nations. But then, its publication 
itself was a Cold War product.” 


Multiplication of the examples of George Kennan’s 
contradictions would become rather monotonous. To Mr 
Kobysh he says: “Je suis oiseau“, to me he says: “Je suis 
souris.”’ Having appeared before the Soviet (as well as non- 
Soviet) public as penitent for the sin he committed in 
launching the idea of “Containment”, he turns around and 
proclaims that 


“... to the extent that the various prerequisites for effective American action 
might be present, I would be no less in favour of ‘Containment’ today than I 
was 32 years ago.” 


In the meantime, asked by the reporter of The New York Times 
Magazine (7 May 1978) whether he feels that his views have 
been consistent, George Kennan confidently replied: “Well, 
they have, to my mind.” 


Can one really take seriously all these tergiversations? Would 
George Kennan now complain that the correspondent of 
Izvestia (which quotes him so often nowadays) distorted his 
opinions? In any case, in lending himself to Soviet propaganda 
he appears to have forgotten the lesson he himself formulated 
about Soviet Communists’ “extraordinary ability to cultivate 
falsehood.” Certainly he disregards his own rules for dealing 
with Soviet officials, rules which he says still seem to him 
“reasonably sensible”: “Dont act chummy with them. . 
Dont make fatuous gestures of good will...” 


Other arguments in Mr Kennan’s rejoinder show a similar 
lack of logic and unwillingness to confront the gravamen of 
his critics’ reasoning. He reiterates his point about the contrast 
between Stalin’s and Brezhnev’s Russia as if it were a 
clincher: 

“Anyone who cannot see and appreciate the true extent of the difference 


between Russia today and Russia at the height of the Stalinist terror has a very 
poor idea of one or the other of those phenomena, if not of both,” 


But nobody denies the change! The substance of my 
proposition, which he altogether failed to face, was that the 
real question in this context is the problem presented to the 
West by the rise of the Soviet empire. Richard Lowenthal 
emphasised the same point: 

“T am aware of no inherent reason why a bureaucratic oligarchy could not be as 


expansionist as a despotism; after all oligarchies and even democracies have 
been known to pursue imperial policies...” 


But if George Kennan disregards now the threat of Soviet 
expansionism, he has not always presented Soviet domestic 
change in terms of sharp contrast rather than of historical 
continuity between Stalin’s and Brezhnev’s Russia. In his The 


Marquis de Custine and his Russia in 1839 (1971, p. 124) he 
wrote that the work of de Custine is 


“probably the best of the books about the Russia of Joseph Stalin, and not a bad 
book about the Russia of Brezhnev and Kosygin.” 


Does this suggest that Kennan has “a very poor idea of one or 
the other”? Not at all. It only suggests that when it comes to 
foreign policy he is quite ready to resort to the chauve-souris 
type of argumentation in which contradictory statements mix 
and mingle. 


It is one of the mysteries of George Kennan’s logic why he 
thinks that “in the situation we face today” (i.e. when the 
Soviet Union has become a Super-power) few circumstances 
are still relevant to the idea of “Containment” as he formulated 
it in 1946 (ie. when the Soviet Union was only a Regional 
power). Looking at the three decades of international change, 
one would have thought that it became more and not less 
relevant in the present circumstances when Soviet imperial 
ambitions are increasingly buttressed by growing military and 
strategic potential. Therefore, unless one is ready to embrace 
absolute pacifism or capitulation, Kennan Mark I's 
explanation (Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 346) of what made him 
embrace the idea of “Containment” 1s sti// pertinent. It is 

“_.. simply to cease at that point making fatuous unilateral concessions to the 

Kremlin, to do what we [can] to inspire and support resistance elsewhere to its 

efforts to expand the area of its dominant political influence, and to wait for the 


internal weaknesses of Soviet power, combined with frustration in the external 
field, to moderate Soviet ambitions and behaviour.” 


But, to be sure, with all his hedging, George Kennan has been 
slipping to a position which is difficult to distinguish from 
“pre-emptive capitulation’, all his protestations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He has in point of fact adopted a pacifist 
stand. Asked by the New York Times Magazine reporter 
whether he accepts the “better red than dead” formula, Kennan 
replied: 

“Well, I do. I would say, ‘Rather red than dead’. But, mmd you, your question is 

simply an attempt to carry the issue to unreal ultimate conclusions.” 


There would, of course, be nothing extraordinary in Mr 
Kennan espousing a pacifist position. What is astonishing is 


his attempt to combine the logic of “Containment” (as defined 
above by him) with the logic of the “Rather red than dead” 
attitude. No matter how “realistically” qualified, the attempt is 
just another two-sided example of the Kennan Mark J/Kennan 
Mark IT confusion. 


Its underlying premise is quite clear. Indeed, if Kennan were 
a CND man marching to Aldermaston there would be no need 
for him to try squaring the circle by using arguments which, in 
Stalin’s phrase, fit this premise like the saddle fits the cow; 
they are simply rationalisations of his befuddled emotionalism. 
They obviously derive, at least partly, from a residual wish to 
preserve the fatherhood of “Containment”; because of this he 
is inhibited from accepting the full implications of his changed 
frame of mind. 


There is a striking contrast here with the position of some 
younger “progressives” who share his foreign policy attitude, 
but not at all his ambiguity about “Containment”, past or 
present. For example, Daniel Yergin attributed Kennan’s 
disorienting influence on post-War American policy to the fact 
that he had imbibed the nefarious anti-Soviet “Riga axioms” 
from the counter-revolutionary Tsarist émigrés. Evidently, for 
Yergin, Kennan should have followed at the time “the Yalta 
axioms” (which he is in fact now—belatedly—doing.)* The 
incongruity of his present position makes him vulnerable both 
to those concerned with Soviet expansionism and to the “born- 
yesterday progressives.”* Unlike them he is knowledgeable 
about the Soviet Union; but they have logic and no inhibitions, 
while he has no logic and notable inhibitions. 


The way Kennan argues about human rights and defence 
problems is another illustration of this. 


He would not “underrate or defend what are, in the Western 
view, the darker and less acceptable aspects of Soviet rule.” 
But he sees “no reason for the ritualistic incantation of them at 
frequent intervals just to meet the fashion of the times.” Thus, 
having previously said that he admires Sakharov and 
Solzhenitsyn (but would not support them because he is not a 
Russian), Kerman now provides a new rationale for a discreet 
silence about “the darker aspects of Soviet rule.” Protests 


against them are simply “ritualistic” and too “fashionable” for 
his taste. In this curiously inverted way, matters such as the 
“trials” of Orlov, Ginzburg and Shcharansky become a 
question of reacting to fashion rather than of individual 
conscience. A historian once remarked: “In George Frost 
Kennan, the Presbyterian elder wrestled with the Bismarckian 
geopolitician.” One would be inclined to say that the 
Presbyterian elder seems to be losing, but for the fact that the 
geopolitician is not doing very well either. 


In matters of military capabilities and strategy Mr Kennan 
admits in his rejoinder that “the Soviet leaders overdo in this 
respect” ... and that “this presents a serious problem for the 
rest of us and warrants reaction of one sort or another on our 
part.” But did he say any of this to the correspondent of 
Izvestia? Surely he cannot justify not mentioning it on the 
same basis as he justifies his being mum on (say) the Orlov 
trial: 


“We have, it seems to me, more important things to talk to the Russians about 
than our dislike of their system and their dislike of ours.” 


Instead Mr Kennan talked at length to Vitali Kobysh about 
another favourite subject of his (and this went down very well 
with his interviewer): 
“The advocates of a ‘hard line’ towards the USSR have always exerted pressure 
on the Administration. By their chauvinistic rhetoric they have created a certain 
mood in the country. The slightest tendency on the part of the authorities to 
cooperation with the Soviet Union has evoked a flood of charges of ‘being soft 


on communism’... . The collapse of the Nixon Administration gave the ‘war 
hawks’ and ‘hard-liners’ a free hand.” 


So rather than drawing conclusions from Ms own (if reluctant) 
admission about the Soviet leaders “overdoing” their military 
build-up, George Kennan puts the blame on its Western critics; 
and he joins the Soviet chorus in the demonological exercise 
of denouncing them as sinister war-mongering figures. Not 
long ago this Orwellian inversion of meaning, in which 
resistance to Soviet expansionism came to be branded as “a 
Cold War attitude”, was frequently applied to George Kennan 
himself. But at that time he put the essential blame on Soviet 
expansionism rather than on those who were concerned with 
its “Containment.” 


It is simply misleading and unfair of Mr Kennan to write 
about Arms Control negotiations in a vein of feigned 
ignorance. 


“Whether, or to what extent, the various hard-liners in the United States and 
elsewhere have meant to frustrate these efforts, I cannot say.” 


He knows perfectly well that his “hard-liners were as much for 
the idea of arms control (indeed some of them, like Paul Nitze 
and Fred Ikle, were involved in negotiating it) as he is himself. 
What they were and are anxious about is not to allow the 
Soviet Union to achieve unilateral advantages. He must also 
know that it 1s Soviet, not American, military doctrine that a 
nuclear war could be “winnable’, so he is addressing his 
remarks on the subject to the wrong side. Did any of this come 
up in the interview with /zvestia? And it is not even necessary 
for him to indulge in “military mathematics” to know that the 
Soviet Union must have been outspending the United States in 
the military sector (out of a GNP which is half the size of the 
American) to have achieved military parity with it (officially 
recognised in Salt I). It is a matter of elementary logic. So his 
strictures about “statistics put out with the obvious intention of 
frightening parliamentarians into appropriating monies they 
might otherwise not be inclined to appropriate” are, again, 
misdirected. Instead, he might well have told his interviewer 
that it is the Soviet Union which has been for the last 15 years 
“overdoing” it by spending on armaments 11 to 13% of its 
GNP (some estimates put it at 15% or higher), which is more 
than twice the US percentage figure. Soviet readers are hardly 
aware of all this as Pravda keeps telling them that 

“The Soviet Union had never been the instigator of the arms race. Its 


expenditure on defence, in contrast to the military budget of the USA and other 
NATO countries, does not rise from year to year.” 


(Pravda, 27 May 1978) 


The trick is of course that Soviet military expenditure 
increases are not disclosed in the official Soviet budget 
allocations, as Mr Kennan knows full well. In fact, in the last 
decade while the Soviet Union had been increasing its military 
spending by 4% to 5% annually, the United States had been 
decreasing it by a similar amount (in real terms).4 Whatever 
the disagreements about the percentage figures, the trends 


themselves are not in question; and if they were allowed to 
continue, the United States would find itself in a position of 
both conventional and strategic inferiority to the USSR. All 
this cannot be dismissed by Mr Kennan with a vague assertion 
that he has “no confidence in sweeping quantitative figures.” 
And he might well have pointed out to his Soviet interlocutors 
that they are both “overdoing” it and “understating” it. But 
George Kennan hardly follows nowadays his own advice to 
“insist that no single falsehood or distortion from the Soviet 
side should ever go unanswered.” 


Mr Kennan’s answer to the criticism of his statement that 
Brezhnev is “a man of peace” seems to me to be lame, or 
disingenuous, or both. He says that it should have been clear to 
anyone that it referred to “Brezhnev’s obvious disinclination... 
to see Russia becoming involved in a major war with the 
Western powers” and not to the “alleged Soviet misdeeds in 
other parts of the world.” What kind of reply is this? In my 
article on Mr Kennan I myself wrote that Brezhnev does not 
want a global war, that Stalin did not want one either, and that 
this does not make the former “a man of peace” in contrast to 
the latter. Mr Kennan asserts that since 1945 the Soviet Union 
has not “sent its own forces abroad for combat purposes.” This 
is not strictly true (e.g. Hungary 1956, Czechoslovakia 1968, 
Soviet air and naval actions in the Middle East and Africa), 
and only shows that Moscow prefers to achieve its strategic 
goals by proxy. Mr Kennan is well aware of it. He analysed it 


carefully himself once upon a time.2 


Indeed in his rejoinder Mr Kennan admits that some Soviet 
interventions “such as those in Angola and Ethiopia are 
mischievous and undesirable’, that the Soviet encouragement 
of the “heavy Cuban involvement in these situations” is a 
“serious” matter, and that “whatever effective direct action the 
United States can mount to obviate the more harmful of their 
intended results” would be justified. I need hardly add that 
George Kennan does not appear, from the published interview, 
to have mentioned any of this to Mr Kobysh of Jzvestia. But 
let it pass: /zvestia may have “edited.” 


What is even more clear as an indication of his real attitude 
is that when President Carter expressed similarly concerned 


thoughts in his Annapolis speech, Mr Kennan (and 60 other 
members of his “Committee for East-West Accord’) sent a 
letter to the President (reported by Trybuna Ludu, 12 June) 
“expressing their deep concern about the anti-Soviet campaign 
conducted by some politicians and figures in the US 
Administration. ...”” This was generally given prominence in 
the Soviet and satellite press in their reaction against the 
Annapolis speech. Does Mr Kennan conceive of this as a 
contribution to justify “whatever effective direct action” was 
necessary on the part of the United States “to obviate” Soviet 
and Cuban interventions? 


Mr Kennan warns us against “a rapid return to the rhetorical 
climate of the Cold War”; and the warning is not dissimilar to 
that of Leonid Brezhnev who recently accused “some circles” 
in the West of trying to return “if not to the Cold War, then at 
least to a chilly war.” But Mr Kennan is less self-righteous: 
“The fault for all this 1s, of course, not all on one side; I wish 
that we had less of it... .” 


In my less penitent view, the attitude of Kennan, who in 
effect has been putting greater blame on the West, is 
profoundly mistaken. In the action-reaction process of Soviet- 
American relations one can, of course, always find arguments 
to justify this or that act of Soviet policy as simply “a 
response” to Western conduct. 


If one looks, however, at such points in an_ historical 
perspective, one notices that they are usually very similar, 
following a curiously standard thought-form in different 
historical circumstances. The New Statesmans Kingsley 
Martin was using the argument about the Soviet need for 
security at the time of Yalta, and Konni Zilliacus went on 
about how Soviet soldiers were not fighting abroad at the time 
of the Korean war. But have not such apologetics lost all 
credibility today? The “security argument” is surely less 
persuasive in 1978—with all those Russian SS-/8, SS-79 and 
SS-20 heavy missiles—than, say, in 1918. Yesterday the 
polemics were about Eastern Europe, today about Africa, and 
tomorrow? Whether it will be the Balkans, the Middle East, or 
Western Europe itself, there will still be some who will use the 
same standard arguments in the Soviet favour. They are only 


responding, they crave security, anyway they themselves are 
not directly involved... . 


The originality of George Kennan lies in the fact that he uses 
such arguments without explicitly abandoning the idea of 
“Containment.” The irony of the situation is that (as Norman 
Podhoretz has rightly formulated it) 
“the Cold War to the Russians is what the West calls ‘Containment’—the effort 
to keep the Soviet empire from expanding beyond the boundaries established in 


Europe by World War II, and to prevent the takeover of countries elsewhere by 
Communist force or subversion” 


(The New York Times, 14 June). 


Mr Kennan mourns the decline of detente. “In its heyday”, he 
wrote, “the opposition [to it] was almost silenced—partly by 
Richard Nixon’s formidable credentials as a hard-liner ... and 
partly by Henry Kissinger’s diplomatic fireworks.” But 
perhaps what we are witnessing is the erosion of illusions of 
pseudodétente.° Those who supported it are now saying that 
detente has been “oversold”, but at the time one could scarcely 
hear them protesting against this “over-selling.” This was left 
to those few voices which were unfashionable enough not to 
remain silent. When these illusions became more generally 
recognised, those who were spreading them began trying to 
give a new garb to the concept of détente.+ 


But, after all, what’s in a name? Some people were branded 
warmongers because they wanted a genuine and not a fake 
détente (which permitted the Soviet Union to carry on the 
Cold War unilaterally). But the real problem now is the 
attitude to be adopted in the next period, be it called détente 
minus, postdétente, chilly war, or any other name. 


Here George Kennan has unwittingly provided a certain 
clarification. Stripped of confusions and contradictions, his 
evolution shows the unfolding of the logic of Appeasement in 
contrast to the logic of Containment. 


George Kennan warns us of dire consequences if his present 
recommendations are not adopted. But what exactly does he 
propose? 


He repeats that he has “nothing against the strengthening of 
our conventional forces in Europe’, but believes that the NATo 
countries can “assure their security” without nuclear weapons. 
Any other course will lead to “a catastrophe for all concerned 
and millions not concerned.” This implies one of two things: 

1. That unilateral Western nuclear disarmament would lead to a similar action 
by the Soviet side. But the Soviet Union has shown no inclination to respond to 


Western initiatives on self-restraint, from the Baruch Plan (1946) to the 
unilateral cancellation of the B-1 bomber by President Carter (1977). 


2. That the West can base its defence on conventional forces against the 
nuclear ones, a no less untenable notion. 


In fact, the idea that any unilateral Western action can lead 
to the banning of the spectre of nuclear war is quite unrealistic 
(Kennan also refuses to face the question of the nuclear 
implications of the Sino-Soviet conflict). 


It seems to me to be quite beyond ordinary logic to argue 
(as Kennan does) at one and the same time 


1. That “no one in his right senses would yield to any such thing as nuclear 
blackmail.” 


2. That one should adopt the attitude of “rather red than dead.” 


Underlying this glaring inconsistency is of course an 
understandable fear of a nuclear holocaust, but even that is no 
reason for abandoning logic and judgment. A mishmash of 
incompatible positions can hardly provide a sensible basis for 
future policy. 


What about the alternatives? We know from history that 
appeasement increases rather than decreases the chances of 
war. A prudent defence policy which (unlike Kennan’s 
“Containment’-minus-effectiveness) does not lead Soviet 
rulers into temptation is a lesser risk than what Mr Kennan 
used to call “fatuous gestures of good will to them. In the long 
run such gestures can only make us utterly dependent on the 
good will of the Soviet leaders, God help us! A policy of 
resistance surely offers a better prospect of an eventual 
emergence of a meaningful system of arms control. 


A reversal of “Containment” would increase not only the 
danger of Soviet expansionism, but also of war. Soviet leaders 
are sufficiently rational and cautious to avoid nuclear 


exchange, but the chances of escalation and miscalculation 
increase with the threshold of opportunity for Soviet 
“adventurism” lowered. Mr Kennan knows how they operate 
on the margin, trying to shift the balance of power in their 
favour incrementally. Their military strength may be growing, 
but their political appeal is waning. This is one more reason to 
try to deprive them of the prospects of external successes, so 
that eventually internal reform becomes their only way out 
from the problems accumulated by Soviet history. This is after 
all what George Kennan postulated in the first place. 


The use of contradictory arguments is particularly striking in 
his treatment of the relation between Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and Russian nationalism in Soviet foreign policy. In 
1946 Kennan Mark I argued that these two factors are not 
mutually exclusive but that both play a role in Soviet conduct: 


“It was no coincidence that Marxism, which had smouldered ineffectively for 
half a century in Western Europe, caught hold and blazed for the first time in 
Russia. Only in this land which had never known a friendly neighbour or indeed 
any tolerant equilibrium of separate powers, either internal or international, 
could a doctrine thrive which viewed economic conflicts of society as insoluble 
by peaceful means.... In the name of Marxism [the Bolsheviks] sacrificed every 
single ethical value in their methods and tactics. Today they cannot dispense 
with it. It is the fig leaf of their moral and intellectual respectability. Without it 
they would stand before history, at best, as only the last of that long succession 
of cruel and wasteful Russian rulers who have relentlessly forced the country on 
to ever new heights of military power in order to guarantee the external security 
of their internally weak regimes. This is why Soviet purposes must always be 
solemnly clothed in trappings of Marxism, and why no one should underrate the 
importance of dogma in Soviet affairs. Thus Soviet leaders are driven by their 
own past and present position to put forward a dogma which ... provides 
justification for that increase of military and police power of the Russian state, 
for that isolation of the Russian population from the outside world, and for that 
fluid and constant pressure to extend the limits of Russian police power which 
are together the natural and instinctive urges of Russian rulers. Basically this is 
only the steady advance of uneasy Russian nationalism, a centuries-old 
movement in which the conceptions of offense and defense are inextricably 
confused. But in a new guise of international Marxism, with its honeyed 
promises to a desperate and war torn outside world, it is more dangerous and 


insidious than ever before.”® 


Three decades later Kennan Mark IT observed (in The Cloud of 
Danger, pp. 176-7) that the post-war developments 
“undermined the dream of eventual world revolution under 
Russian Communist auspices”, and he deduced that “the 


rhetoric of revolutionary Marxism” is now just a “verbal 
smokescreen” for the traditional nationalist Russian foreign 
policy. The shift provided him with the basis for startlingly 
complacent conclusions about the dangers facing the West. 
These conclusions are summarized by a sympathetic reviewer 
of his book in Quadrant (Sydney, July 1978, p. 42) as follows: 


“If jdeology can be discounted as the motor force of Soviet foreign policy 
Kennan believes it is easy to see how exaggerated are those fears of the 
expansionist intentions of the Soviet leadership that dominate Western 
governments’ thinking concerning relations with Moscow.” 


Yet when George Kennan tries to prove the “peaceful” nature 
of the present Soviet leaders, he asserts again (in The New 
York Times Magazine, 7 May 1978, p. 122) that ideology is 
playing an important role for them: 
“The Leninist-Marxist ideology has never said that the way that Marxism was 
to triumph all through the world was by an action of the Soviet armed forces. It 
might be an action in which the Soviet armed forces helped, but the main thing 
was always to be the action of the proletariat and of right-thinking people 


within the countries themselves. And this is not just meaningless. They do take 
ideology rather seriously.” 


Is it not rather obvious that Kennan Mark IT can easily match 
what Kennan Mark I used to call “the Russian genius for 
rationalization?” 


Is there any reason to accept his prophecies of impending 
doom? The end is not near; we had better keep cooler heads. 
In the past Mr Kennan’s diagnosis has not always been very 


perceptive. In 1959 he said? that 


“On the whole, objectives and tendencies of Russian Communism follow the 
same path as the liberal industrialism in the West... . Since the death of Stalin a 
certain form of parliamentarism, it is true to say rather limited, has appeared.” 


Ever since then, George Kennan has continued his wishful 
thinking about the Soviet scene, at the same time modifying 
his views about Western policy. 


Who would want to deny George Kennan the right to change 
his mind? Like everybody else, he is entitled to revise his 
views (though preferably without the chauve-souris dialectics 
which make his metamorphosis less explicit). He may give us 
his “last warning”, and we may or may not take it seriously. 
But when he argues that his views have been consistent this 


surely cannot be taken seriously. Those who have to take 
responsible decisions on which the fate of the West and of the 
world in general depend should be on guard against the 
combination of apocalyptic mood and intellectual 
schizophrenia embodied in “A Last Warning.” They should 
not take the assurances about the continued attachment to 
Containment by the author of “Containment” at face value. 


And if Mr Kennan would protest again that he has been 
“misunderstood” and his views “distorted”, I for one would 
have had enough. 


Notes 


1. Replying to a round table discussion on his views on The West, The Atom and 
Russia (ed. M. J. Lasky, 1958, p. 51), Kennan characteristically began by 
saying: “I must repress, first of all, the urge to deal at length with the 
individual misunderstandings of my own views which emerge here and 
there in the discussion... . “The discussants included Raymond Aron, Denis 
Healey, Richard Lowenthal, among others. 


2. Daniel Yergin, Shattered Peace, The Origins of the Cold War and the National 
Security State (1978), p, 21. The reviewer in the Communist Morning Star 
(6 July) wrote: 


“In the view of Mr Yergin today’s détente is a swing back to the realism of 
‘the Yalta axioms’ ... [His book] is a fascinating study of people whose 
words bounce back upon them. In no case is that more true than in that of 
George Kennan, that archetypal ‘Riga axiom’ man, who ... within a couple 
of years ... was backing away in shock at the extreme carrying [sic] of the 
policies he had advocated, a process that has brought him today to 
becoming a leading proponent of ‘the Yalta axioms’.” 


3. Reviewing The Cloud of Danger in The Guardian (9 February) Mary Kaldor 
wrote that the book lacks coherence and consistency: 


“Tt is an extraordinary mixture of liberal sentiments; of reaction ... {and] of 
traditional American isolationism .... Nevertheless, there are sections of the 
book which are very welcome. George Kennan was the author of an 
influential memorandum in 1946 which described the ‘dangerous and 
insidious’ nature of international communism, and of the ‘Mr X’ article.... 
Now he advocates American withdrawal from many of the more extensive 
foreign commitments and his reasoned and knowledgeable assessment of 
the Soviet Union contrasts well with the current paranoia.” 


4. Some experts put it higher. Professor Albert Wohlstetter wrote in Survey 
(Summer/Autumn 1976, p. 199): 


“For the 24 years from 1952 to 1976, the average rate of decline [in US arms 
expenditures] was about 5%. For the 15 years from 1961 to 1976, there was 
a decline averaging 8% per year. I want to stress that this long-term decline 
is not simply as a percentage of GNP but in real terms. It is an absolute 
decline. Since real GNP was rising while strategic budgets in real terms 
were declining, strategic spending declined even more as a percentage of 
GNP.” 


Cf. also William T. Lee, The Estimation of Soviet Defense Expenditures, 1955- 
1975: An Unconventional Approach (New York, 1977) and The Military 
Balance 1977-1978, The International Institute for Strategic Studies 
(London, 1978). The US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (headed 
by the dovish Mr Warnke) reported that during the decade ending in 1976 
US military spending declined from 9.4% to 5.4% of the GNP. 


5. Here is an excerpt from a Moscow dispatch by Ambassador Kennan of 8 
September 1952 (Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 329): 


“Ever since the beginning of the revolution it had been orthodox Communist 
strategy not to seek an open and general military confrontation with 
capitalist power, but rather precisely to avoid such confrontation and to 
conduct the attack on the capitalist world in a much more cautious manner, 
representing what Lenin termed a ‘state of partial war’....” 


And in 1958 in The West, The Atom, and Russia (p. 51) Kennan contrasted 
“Soviet intentions with regard to the use of the Soviet armed forces in 
international conflict” with the 


“Soviet attitude towards the use of Communist puppet forces in other 
countries in civil conflicts within those countries. I should like to make clear 
that in my view the Soviet leaders should be expected to make use of puppet 
forces for the unleashing of civil war elsewhere whenever this holds 
reasonable promise of serving their interests without engaging too overtly 
their responsibility. This was my view before Korea; it remains my view 
today.” 


6. Richard Lowenthal complains that in my essay I gave no reason for using this 
term. He knows that I have explained its meaning often before (e.g. in 
Survey, Summer 1973 and Spring/Summer 1974; in Hearings before the 
Committee on Government Operations, US Senate, 12 July 1973; in G. R. 
Urban, Detente, London & New York, 1976). 


Allow me to re-state briefly why so-called détente seemed to me to be “pseudo.” 
It has created false expectations about Soviet behaviour. It has anaesthetised 
the West into a spurious sense of security while the Soviet Union has been 
trying to tilt the balance of power in its favour. It has not been reciprocal 
and has given the Soviet Union one-sided advantages. Of course, not all 
Soviet policy goals in detente have been achieved, but it has contributed to 
the weakening of the West. 


Lowenthal gives the concept of détente a meaning different from the one 
prevailing during the period in question. He provides a “minimum” 
definition summed up as “partial cooperation” through the effort “to control 
the conflict by negotiations and crisis management.” But this definition 
applies as much to the crises of Berlin and Cuba in the 1950s and 1960s as 


to the crises in the Middle East and Africa in the 1970s, and thus does not 
distinguish between Cold War and detente. Lowenthal says 


“Surely, the fact that within the long-term East-West conflict new disputes 


have arisen since 1973 is no reason to make light of the settlement of some 
long-standing earlier disputes between 1969 and 1973?” 


tries to divorce the Soviet long-term strategy based on “ideological 
struggle” —“‘stressing the irreconcilable nature of the conflict of the 
systems”—from “the immediate nature of the process of détente.”’ But the 
point is that the Soviet Union relates the two and sees this relationship as 
essential for its policy. Therefore the conflict is not just a series of discrete 
“disputes” (some of which are “settled” through detente) but is continuous. 
“New” disputes unfortunately “arise”; and old ones can easily be revived, in 
spite of having been “settled.” 


7. Richard Lowenthal is partly critical of and partly in agreement with George 


Kennan. But although not always consistent himself, he has had fewer 
illusions. In October 1963 he wrote in ENCOUNTER: 


“The party regime of the Soviet Union remains a permanent threat to the 


security and freedom of the non-Communist world as well as the gaoler of 
the forcibly sovietised peoples of Eastern Europe—during the present pause 
no less than during the past period of acute, offensive pressures.... The 
danger is that the Soviets might achieve, by the warm sunshine of a policy 
of détente, what the cold blast of their threats has been unable to 
accomplish: the legal consolidation of the partition of Germany and the 
disintegration of the Atlantic alliance... . We dare not jeopardise our 
security and unity during a temporary détente. But we may, and indeed 
must, use the present phase not only to reduce the risks of the atomic age as 
far as possible, but also to contribute, within the measure of an influence, to 
the kind of profound change in the nature of our opponent which alone can 
open the road to real peace.” 


Afterwards, Richard Lowenthal supported Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik and the 


Nixon-Kissinger détente (which he now considers “an important 
achievement”, as does Mr Kennan). In May 1976, he stated in 
ENCOUNTER that détente “is seriously in danger”, but, unlike Kennan, he 
did not blame it mainly on the West, but, on the contrary, concluded that the 
West needs a tougher line: 


“If the balance of power can be restored at the danger points as a result of... 


8. 
a. 


constructive Western efforts, the temptations for Soviet exploitation of 
Western weakness will be removed and détente can be saved. Otherwise, the 
loss of balance may well lead sooner or later to the end of détente, and even 
to the loss of its achievements.” 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Vol. VI (1946), p. 700. 
R 


. Aron, G. Kennan, R. Oppenheimer, et al., Colloques de Rheinfelden 
(Calmann-Levy, Paris, 1959), pp. 106, 118. 


Appendix 


A Conversation* 


GEORGE F. KENNAN and MELVIN J. LASKY 


There has been much recent discussion of the possibility of a 
slow change in the development of Soviet aims and goals 
towards something approaching more Western ideals and 
perhaps even Western methods. I wonder whether in your own 
professional field—diplomatic history—your experiences also 
lead you to that conclusion. Are Soviet historians working 
towards an ideal of greater truth in historical writing? What 
have their reactions been to your own two formidable volumes 
in the field of Russian history? 


KENNAN: One certainly could not say any such thing about 
official Soviet historiography. In recent years the “ideological 
section” of the Central Committee in Moscow appears to have 
been in the hands of people who hold the most violent 
prejudices of the Stalin era. These are people who consider the 
fund of historical knowledge not something which we study 
with a view to trying to determine what is true and what is not 
true, what really happened and what didn’t happen, but rather 
as a sort of a great tremendous jack-pot, out of which you 
select whatever fact you need at the moment to bolster up a 
propaganda thesis. I must say that in all the record of modern 
tendentiousness, I have never seen anything as extreme as the 
recent official Russian historiography dealing with anything 
that concerns the Soviet Union itself. When I read this 
material, I can only conclude either that these people (and the 
Communist Party in Russia) are utterly unable to take any 


realistic account of the nature of Soviet power and of its 
experiences in the past; or else they know very well what the 
facts have been, and are terribly frightened that other people 
should learn of them. They make an extraordinary effort—an 
effort that sometimes seems almost to border on abnormality 
—to distort the past and to build up the image of a mistreated, 
innocent Soviet government which never did anything wrong, 
never made a mistake, and which found, among its neighbours 
and the other powers of this earth, only regimes of the most 
villainous and diabolical intentions. 


But could it not be that such methods are beginning to 
engender some new type of conflict somewhere in Soviet 
intellectual or historical circles—a conflict between their ideal 
of truth (and what they might think of as “scientific 
objectivity”) and this ruthless and fairly cynical approach to 
documents and facts? 


KENNAN: I am absolutely confident that such a conflict exists 
and that it is destined to grow. We are beginning to see Soviet 
historians at international congresses; we read their journals— 
they obviously wish us to do so—and they read ours; they 
wish to be considered as serious historians, and many of them 
are. All this is going to mean, it seems to me, an inevitable 
confrontation of Russian scholars with the actual factual 
evidence. I cannot see how it could be otherwise. History 1s, 
after all, both a form of literature and a form of science; but as 
a form of science it exerts, in the last analysis, its own 
discipline on those who occupy themselves with it, and 
particularly those who begin to do so while they are still 
young. I think that you cannot ask a person to constitute 
himself as an historian who will in a certain area pursue the 
truth and in another area pursue untruth. This is too unnatural 
an occupation. I am sure it will not work over the long run. 
Younger Soviet scholars are, after all, not told that they should 
be complete propagandists. They are told that there is a certain 
field here for legitimate research. They are not going to be 
able to resist the infectious and the disciplinary quality of the 
pursuit of truth itself. 


But I wonder what happens at an international conference 
in a debate between a “bourgeois historian” (and I suppose 


thats what you are labelled) and a “scientific socialist 
historian”, when you get on to the subject of a document, or a 
footnote, or an exact date? Can one actually convince them 
because of this vague professional allegiance to the truth? Will 
they concede that the truth is above classes? How much do 
they still think they can “get away with’”’? 


KENNAN: I think that the actually documented and proven fact 
is a thing which they are obliged to recognise. All their efforts 
to get away from it will normally be in the field of 
interpretation. The tendentious ones try to select the facts that 
suit their particular thesis. Sometimes they are a bit callous in 
this. They select material which they think will sound factual 
or perhaps, for all I know, they may believe to be factual. I do 
think, however, that there is a certain common ground of 
respect for the provable fact on the basis of which we can 
discuss and argue. Frustrating as it may seem, it is a process to 
which we ought to subject ourselves; we ought to go through 
with it, and patiently. Over the long run, I am sure it will have 
its effect. 


Do you feel that in this field, as in many others, cultural 
exchange will have a reciprocal influence, or will it all be 
rather one-sided? 


KENNAN: Oh, no. I am sure it will have reciprocal influence in 
every respect—and neither all to their advantage, nor to ours. I 
think there are things we can learn from them. But of course, 
the Soviet government has a curious idea of cultural exchange. 
For them it should have very closely defined limits, and should 
take place only in brief episodes which do not permit of any 
prolonged acquaintance or contact between the people on both 
sides. This seems to me regrettable and unworthy. They are 
not really so weak that they have to worry if one of their 
scholars carries on a personal correspondence, or has personal 
acquaintanceships in the outside world. 


I have followed, of course, the Soviet comments on your 
own books. Isnt it a rather depressing debate? Here is some 
particular event of 1917, or 1919, or 1921, and you approach 
it in the light of your own idea of what a fact is, and what a 


proper interpretation is. They approach the same fact, ignore 
it, or displace it with another self-created fact. 


KENNAN: One thing, for example, on which I was very much 
surprised to be criticised was the interpretation of Lenin’s 
decree on peace, which was published on the day after the 
Revolution, and which called upon the warring powers to lay 
down their arms. Now this decree was written in such a way as 
seemed to me to appeal to people directly over the heads of 
governments; it was of quite an inflammatory nature. It was 
coupled with a demand that colonies be instantly released, and 
other rather flamboyant propaganda to which the Allied 
governments at that moment of extremity could certainly not 
have been expected to accede. I therefore pictured this as, first 
and foremost, a political and propaganda move designed to 
gain the confidence of the working masses in the warring 
countries, but not a serious bid to the governments for peace. I 
thought this was self-evident. But it appears to have aroused 
particular irritation with the Soviet historians. They cling to 
the theory that it was a perfectly normal bid in good faith by 
the Russians for an end to the war. Which rather surprises me. 
I don’t think their early historians would have said this. But it 
suits the needs of the present peace campaign, and they think it 
more important, apparently, to distort the real meaning of 
Lenin’s actions in the interests of their present peace campaign 
than to bring out the historical truth of the early years of their 
regime. This seems to me quite extraordinary, really. I’m sure 
that Lenin himself, were he alive to-day, would write in 
contemptuous repudiation of all this. He would say, “Of 
course, we were revolutionaries, and of course what we were 
working for was the world revolution. We were not pacifists 
for the sake of pacifism.” 


But isn t this really a hang-over from the Stalinist era? Then 
there was such a pathological sense of insecurity that they 
couldnt even adopt their normal Marxist method of saying, 
“Look, things have changed. The situation at that time was 
thus and so. The situation today is somewhat different. No 
contradiction at all!” 


KENNAN: Yes, that’s quite true. There is a curious sort of a 
duality to-day in the personality of the Soviet government. 


One sees that certain phases of Soviet life are controlled and 
shaped by persons who have quite a lot of confidence in the 
new Russia, and find unnecessary these devices of the Stalin 
age. But certain other forms of Soviet intellectual life, 
including the writing of history, still seem to be, so far as the 
Party itself 1s concerned, under the influence of people of 
whom that cannot be said, and who cling to all the timidity and 
all the narrowness. Still, I would like to say this: if one looks 
at the work of many of the younger Soviet historians, one sees 
that they have been obliged for disciplinary reasons, and in 
order to be able to publish their work at all, to cast it in the 
terms of some of these stereotyped concepts of present Party 
doctrine. But if one looks at the substance of their articles, 
usually in the middle instead of the beginning or the end, one 
sees that they have done some very serious and very 
competent and very useful research on various problems. And 
I think that, in itself, is a symptom that a bolder, a more 
confident, a more worthy approach to the whole exercise of 
history is gradually coming to the Soviet historical fraternity. 


Wouldnt you make a distinction here between the natural 
and the social sciences? Objectivity in the laboratory has 
certain practical advantages, and it must have been a fairly 
objective Soviet science which resulted in Sputnik and Lunik. 
But objectivity in the social sciences surely has completely 
different kinds of consequences. They may want the practical 
results of truth and logic and objectivity when they issue in 
technological power. But will they ever want results which 
lead to a kind of intellectual facility and flexibility, to a certain 
tolerance, to a certain ability to see two sides of the question, 
to a certain scepticism—in other words, to all the worst virtues 
of “bourgeois liberalism”? 


KENNAN: Well, they may not want it, but they are going to find 
that there is no other way forward except through the freedom 
of the mind. I am convinced of this, and I think that the entire 
younger generation in Russia feels this instinctively, and 
would be terribly, terribly reluctant to go the other way at this 
point in history. 


If, then, this development goes further, and_ barring 
unforeseen set-backs and crises, do you foresee a cultural and 


intellectual situation, where, when a_ book like Boris 
Pasternak’s comes on to the desks of the Soviet Publishing 
House, they could publish it and distribute it and review it and 
discuss it without feeling that the very bases of their society 
were being undermined? 


KENNAN: I think we are almost on the verge of that situation 
to-day. We may not even be far from the publication of 
Pasternak’s novel in Russia. It would not have been so 
shocking for them to have done this at the start—nothing 
would have happened—the regime wouldn’t have fallen It 
would merely have meant that the literature available to 
Russian people, which is already a rich literature and very 
much preoccupied with moral values, would have been further 
enriched by one more great novel, dealing with very much the 
same problems that Tolstoy and Dostoievsky and others, have 
dealt with. I suspect that they must have been very close to the 
publication of it. Again, it is only a rather shabby timidity, and 
one which seems to me quite unworthy of a country as great as 
this and as strong as this, which prevented them from doing it. 


Was it essentially, then, only a bureaucratic, short-sighted 
top-level decision? 


KENNAN: I think so, one that they will live to regret from their 
own standards. I think they would have had far less trouble 
had they permitted the publication of this book; 1t would have 
been a sign of strength on their part and would have been 
taken as such by the younger people. After all, Mr 
Khrushchev, I am sure, doesn’t feel that they have anything to 
be ashamed of; he feels their record is one that can stand the 
scrutiny of daylight. Why not permit one honest and sensitive 
novel out of the early period of the Civil War to be published? 
This novel gave a picture, it is true, of the Civil War as a 
period of great confusion. Well, everyone in Russia knows that 
that’s what it was! This was not an anti-Soviet novel; the 
people on the Left were not portrayed as fools or villains. I 
cannot understand this fear of having it said that life is what 
everybody knows it is. 


I 


I should like to shift the scene, for the next series of questions, 
from the Soviet world to the Western world, where surely there 
isnt a fear of any single book of this kind, where every year 
possibly not literary masterpieces like Pasternak’ 
“ZHIVAGO” but in the field of criticism and belles-lettres, a 
whole shelf-full of books are published which criticise, expose, 
and almost annihilate the very social-political foundations of 
Western society. Would you say that this is an unqualified 
source of strength? You have often dwelt on the “negative 
side” of American culture. One sees much with one’s eyes, of 
course, but the major sources of information and persuasion 
are the big books of sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists. We look to a man like Galbraith to tell us what is 
wrong with our economic mores, we look to a man like 
Riesman to tell us where our psychological and_ social 
blockages occur. I have the feeling that we in the West all too 
easily say, “Of course, these books are written in criticism— 
therefore ours is a healthy society.” Isnt that a bit like saying 
that because there are ten brilliant surgeons on hand to 
analyse a case of cancer, therefore the case of cancer isnt 
really as bad as it originally was? Can a balance be struck 
between our developing society and the critical intelligence 
that is being brought to bear on its problems? 


KENNAN: Well, I think you have come depressingly close to it 
with this analogy of the ten good doctors. I must say that I 
think these books have been extremely valuable, but I can’t 
tell you what “beneficial effect” they have had in our society. I 
have been rather disappointed in our own American literature. 
We have had a whole series of novels which gave a bitterly 
critical picture of society, but so many of these books appear 
to me to reflect in their cynicism and in their hopelessness 
precisely the same evils against which they were written. 


So many do seem so cheap in style and vulgar in intention. 
Think of how many have been written for the very same 
commercial motives which are condemned in their leading 
characters. 


KENNAN: Yes, exactly! But I would not say the same of the 
earlier “angry” period of the American novel—the time of 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, John Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, Thomas Wolfe, Eugene O’Neill. This was a more 
genuine critical literature with higher standards. Here was a 
real and deep search for the positive and for beauty, and not 
just the commercialisation of the negative. 


Or could it be, George, that just as in certain historic 
epochs some of the best talents of the age went into painting, 
and in others into music; possibly this older American 
generation could express the conflict between conscience and 
society in the form of plays and novels, and our best 
contemporaries find themselves in social science, sociology, 
economics, criticism? 


KENNAN: It’s perfectly possible, and undoubtedly, obviously I 
suppose, true. One sees this when one looks at the history of 
art and literature. To me these changes are very mysterious. I 
always wish that I knew why they occurred—why we should 
have had, for example, in the aftermath of World War I, so 
magnificent a flowering of literature in the United States— 
poetry and drama and the novel—as we actually did in the 
20’s, in that absolutely crazy, cock-eyed epoch, where the 
superficial values of society have never been less impressive. 
Nevertheless, underneath the surface we had those very 
remarkable people, whereas now we have them, quite as you 
say, in the other field of the social sciences. 


Perhaps, then, if we are not exactly helping to heal the 
cancerous sores in our own society, we are doing something 
for the social or political hygiene of the rest of the Western 
world( In England and in Germany, throughout all of Western 
Europe, enlightened opinion seems to be turning to American 
social scientists. Could it be that we are in a way forerunners 
in both the disease and the diagnosis? 


KENNAN: Actually, of course, something very important is 
being done for American society in all this critical turmoil. 
The analogy you offer is faulty, because one cannot regard 
American society as hopelessly diseased. Every bit of self- 
scrutiny in a democratic society is healthy, and as our society 


is going to go on, for better or for worse, barring some 
catastrophe of the atom, it is certainly bound to be influenced 
by honest and penetrating self-criticism. And not only that. 
Somehow we Americans have made ourselves guilty over the 
course of the decades of great arrogance. Not the sort of 
ostentatious and cruel arrogance that has been exhibited by 
certain classes in Europe in the past, but a sort of childish 
arrogance about the virtues of our own society. It has not been 
a particularly nice trait. It has offended a great many people in 
the outside world. I think the spectacle of Americans actually 
looking at themselves, candidly and unsparingly, trying for the 
first time to get away from the romanticism of the 19th 
century, from the excitement and the provincialism of the 
whole frontier experience, taking account of themselves as a 
mature people—this is very inspiring. 


But there has not only been this “childishness” or childish 
naiveté about American virtues. Surely over the last half- 
century, Henry James and after, Americans have also a naive, 
possibly childishly naive idea of their own vices. As if they 
were peculiarly American vices. The tale is familiar: there is 
no darkness in America; there are no chateaux; there is no 
tradition; American streets are rectangular and with no mis- 
shapen shadows where the spirit could dwell. And this was felt 
to be so because America was a new country and Europe was 
the vaunted scene of culture and humanist values. Now, we are 
all beginning to see a bit more clearly. We all share the 
problems of a commercial, industrial mass-society. We are all 
innocents, all decadents, all capitalists, all socialists, all 
bewildered angries. Suddenly we realise that maybe we’re all 
in the same boat, or to go back to the old inage—all on the 
same surgical table. Or are there some virtues and vices which 
are common to the West, and some virtues and vices which are 
peculiar to American civilisation? 


KENNAN: Our troubles are in part the troubles of the West, 
though not always with the same degree of intensity. In other 
respects, they are rather unique with ourselves. Specifically 
American, and not so relevant to Western Europe, is the 
enormous factor of wastefulness—the absolutely absurd 
wastefulness of American society. I am thinking of the relative 


thoughtlessness with which this society exhausts its natural 
resources, in deference to the dictatorship of commercial 
considerations; also the over-production, as Galbraith pointed 
out, of all goods which can be commercially sold, and the 
under-production of social services through the public 
authority. 


Private wealth and public squalor, 


KENNAN: Yes, “private wealth and public squalor.” I have also 
in mind the real damage that we have done to ourselves by the 
uncritical admission into our lives of the results of new 
technology. Of that, the automobile is exhibit No. 1. I think a 
growing number of Americans are persuaded that we have 
done untold damage to our society by permitting this sudden 
revolution in transportation from rails to the automobile. These 
two media of transportation have a precisely different 
disciplinary effect in the social sense—the railway, which was 
capable of accepting and disgorging its loads at fixed points, 
created the great railway metropolis of the 19th century, with 
all its unity, all its cultural excitement, all the things that made 
the great railway metropolises of that time what they were: 
London, Berlin, Chicago. The automobile has exactly the 
opposite effect. It is incapable of accepting or disgorging any 
great load of human bodies at any one place. It must 
fragmentise and explode that which he has been united; and 
we have now succeeded, in a land which prides itself on its 
local community, its local governmental arrangements, the 
“old New England town meeting,” and so forth—we have 
succeeded in disintegrating the American community to an 
absolutely appalling degree: creating a complete chasm 
between the life and work, between the cultural centre and the 
place where influential people live, between real political 
power on the one hand and real economic and social power on 
the other. In every way we have fragmentised the elements of 
community at home. And we have had nothing very much to 
put in the place of those we have destroyed. When you see the 
depressing state of our great cities to-day, something which is 
far worse than the general aspect of our lives outside them, 
you realise the truth of this. Now this was only one gadget— 
the internal combustion engine—which we, without thinking, 


permitted to carry out this important revolution in our lives. 
There are certainly others—television is another very 
questionable one. I think it is high time we learned to ask 
ourselves how people ought to live. There are some parts of 
Europe where, it seems to me, some very tolerable solutions to 
these things have been found. In Switzerland, for example, the 
automobile and the railway, the bicycle and the human legs, 
exist very comfortably side by side. Elsewhere they are all at 
odds with each other and there is complete chaos. I am 
pleading here simply for a recognition of the subtlety and 
depth of the public problem involved—the problem involved 
for public authority in asking itself how is it desirable that 
people should live. What facilities should be given to them for 
life and work, how their lives should be arranged 
geographically, what opportunities ought to be offered to them 
for the use of their leisure; I don’t want to tell people how to 
use their leisure; I do think they ought to have more 
opportunities than just the television set, or the local movie 
theatre. And isn’t it up to us to create this? 


I 


This contemporary crisis would seem to be bound up with the 
problem of growth as a Western practice, possibly even as a 
Western fetish. Certainly to-day, as we see more and more, it 
has become something of an Eastern ideal. Doesnt the pattern 
embrace both under-developed countries as well as over- 
developed countries? The over-development is because of 
excessive growth—the under-development is because growth 
has not yet taken place. 


KENNAN: Well, anyone can see why the under-developed 
countries are terribly interested in this problem of economic 
growth. One can even understand why they are tempted to 
make a sort of fetish out of it. I personally think that they are 
making a great mistake to wish to change their societies with 
the speed with which they actually seem to wish to do this. It 
is my own belief that if you change the lives of people so 
rapidly that the experience of the father, the wisdom of the 


father, become irrelevant to the needs of the son, you have 
done something very dangerous—you have broken the organic 
bond in the family, and you have created emotional trauma in 
the minds of young people. That is why I am a conservative. I 
think that the pace of change should always remain such that 
the parents have something to give to their children. I can 
remember very well the image of my own father, when he was 
a great deal older than I am to-day (he was born before our 
Civil War). In his old age, I, as a boy, could sense his 
depression and unhappiness at the realisation that this was an 
age he didn’t understand; and that he had very little that was 
useful to tell me. But actually the modesty he showed in 
recognising this, was itself a great help to me I think that these 
leaders in the under-developed areas, who pursue economic 
growth with such concentrated passion, and are willing to 
sacrifice every other value to it, are mistaken. Nor do I, 
personally, see why one has to take the position that economic 
growth is essential to the health of our own Western society. I 
am constantly troubled by the things that I see written—and 
from very respectable economists— which reflect the view 
that our society can prosper and be what it should be only if it 
operates in a constant dynamic context— a quantitatively 
dynamic context. 


Are you suggesting a qualitative turn in Western energy and 
dynamism, rather than the quantitative turn? I wonder 
whether your conservatism—or can one really speak of a kind 
of “revolutionary conservatism’’?—can bear the burden of 
such a programme? What will be the equivalent of economic 
growth and economic dynamism in a country like the U.S.A. 
which for 150 years has been more or less exclusively devoted 
to that perspective? William James once used to worry about 
the moral equivalent of war. What is the moral equivalent of 
prosperity? 


KENNAN: Growth certainly shouldn’t be an end in itself. It is 
supposed to serve some purpose. You see, what worries me 
about the prospect of unlimited, quantitative growth, is that 
this involves certain consequences that seem to me obviously 
undesirable. In the first place, if you are going to have 
unlimited productive growth, it implies also a steady growth in 


population and labour supply. And this really frightens me. 
While we are not entirely an “over-populated country,” there 
are large portions of the United States that already have fully 
as many people in them as I would like to see them have. As 
you know, we expect soon to have a single semi-urban band 
all the way from the state of Maine down to Virginia, down the 
whole East coast—without really any open country or 
agriculture between. This is what my friend Jean Gottmann 
calls ‘Megalopolis,” and a very bad use of land it is. It disrupts 
the community and the structure of local political life: it takes 
much too much land out of cultivation; it is ugly; it is a poor 
way for people to live. I don’t want to see this population 
growth continue indefinitely in our country. Furthermore, 
economic growth—unlimited quantitative growth—means, it 
seems to me, a continued, rather reckless exhaustion of natural 
resources. I am afraid that if it continues in the spirit it is 
moving in at present, it also means a continued contamination 
of nature by man. This is a thing which worries me a great 
deal. There are not only the effects of atomic tests, the effects 
on the atmosphere; there is also the question of atomic waste, 
not just from the weapons development, but even from the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. There is also the question of 
the use of highly poisonous insecticides in agriculture. People 
do this absolutely recklessly: they take aeroplanes, fly over a 
field in which they want to get rid of one given bug, poison 
they-don’t-know-what, and upset the balance of nature very 
badly. There is the question of modern detergents, which are 
used in the homes in increasing numbers and are flowing out 
into the seas and doing certain things to the seas and to the 
vegetation life—things of which reputable scientists tell me 
we know only that the results are incalculable and irreversible, 
and we will not know for thirty or forty or fifty years what 
they really are. Now, this seems to me frivolous in the 
extreme, and defensible only if you say that the only thing that 
counts for us is these few remaining years of our lives—that 
we are absolutely unconcerned as to the future, and for the 
lives of our children. There are other things I could mention. 
We know what the situation is with smog in so many crowded 
cities, making life extremely unpleasant and unhealthy.... It is 


all related to this spirit of expansion at all costs. I think it is 
high time we began to think about it. I’m all against it. 


But its at least a century since we were told that we’ve spent 
enough time “interpreting the world” and the time has come 
“to change it.” Something must be done. But the surprising 
and paradoxical thing is that you are a conservative. I suppose 
you want not to “stop change” in some conservative or 
reactionary way of the last century, but rather to divert it. And 
not only divert it, but even revolutionise many institutions and 
many qualities of life. If I understand you correctly, you’ve 
come around to a feeling that public intervention is needed 
more than ever before—to a kind of new “dirigisme” in 
American and in Western life generally. 


KENNAN: True. What I have in mind is not to stop change; It is 
not that at all. It is merely to govern its nature, because it has 
been taking a course which is completely uncontrolled, and in 
which the motivating impulses appear to have come from 
acquisitive private groups. These groups should not be 
permitted to have an absolute free hand. Actually, I think there 
is need for great change in our society. When I say we should 
stop the fetish of growth in the quantitative sense, I don’t 
mean that there are not very, very interesting and progressive 
and drastic things that need to be done. For one thing, our big 
cities need to be torn up and put together again. We have all 
become very keenly aware of the extremely unhealthy nature 
of the development of our cities over the past fifty years. The 
blocking of the central area; the moving of the people who 
have political and social influence out beyond the realms of 
the city; the sucking into the centre of the city of people at the 
very lowest level of education and income; the civic 
abandonment of these poor people by the more influential 
ones; the abandonment of the city administration to the people 
who make themselves leaders among these groups of extreme 
poverty—all this has given to our cities not only the 
depressing outward aspect that they have, but it has ruined 
them as cultural and political communities. There simply is no 
more element of community in them. Men cannot relate 
themselves in a proper way to the other men with whom they 
work and the men that live around them. There is no clear-cut 


definition of what is “community” in the neighbourhood of 
these great exploded cities of ours any more. 


Is there a similar development in the small towns, or is this 
only true of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles? 


KENNAN: What is happening in the small towns is also quite 
disturbing. I’ve seen it in my own village in Pennsylvania. The 
village used to have a political and communal life. People 
really lived there; their children went to school there; they 
went to church there; they did their shopping there; they 
worked there. To-day this is all changed. The village has 
become a row of houses along a highway, twenty-four minutes 
by automobile from the big industrial town of York. How 
many miles it is, is not important. Time has become important, 
not distance. These people are related to the industrial town of 
York, only by time, not by distance. And they are no longer 
neighbours of each other. There are some that work in the 
village, but a great many others don’t—nor do they go to 
church there, nor do the young people do their courting there. 
The village is only a sort of a row of dormitories where they 
happen to sleep; it doesn’t even maintain a policeman any 
more. They say: it costs money; and after all we’re all just a 
lot of houses on a highway; and most of the things that happen 
here happen on the highway, and let the state police come in 
and settle it. Well, you see here the disintegration and 
corruption of the very roots of local government by this 
extreme mobility and dispersal which we permitted to come 
into the community. The village used to have a railway—the 
railway doesn’t exist any more. It has no bus connection with 
any other place. Nobody can live in this village unless he has 
an automobile to get in and out. 


This is, of course, to a far less extent, as we’ve already 
conceded, happening elsewhere. Isnt it happening in the 
subtopian developments of England? Certainly the British are 
very much concerned about it, although they havent reached 
the point of disenchantment with highways—they ’re just on the 
verge of being enchanted with the idea of having their first 
hundred-mile stretch. 


KENNAN: One hundred miles? 


They havent built more than that. In fact, they say that the 
Romans built more during their years in England than the 
Anglo- Saxons built in the last ten centuries. Their 
enchantment is just beginning. The Germans have built their 
highways, and all their big cities, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Hamburg, are absolutely choked with traffic. There isnt a 
conceivable mathematical way of getting the traffic in and out 
of most of those urban labyrinths. And the smaller towns are 
also beginning to take on this character, as formidable 
prospering factories come in and set up their machinery on the 
outskirts. Where will the cultural, the intellectual, the moral 
resources come from—not only in America but in the West—in 
order to get a new vision of what we want to do? Is it 
“sociology” thats going to revivify us? Witt it be some 
political leader who is going to come and give us a concept of 
a New Deal? How do you foresee the turn of events? 


KENNAN: Perhaps it will be not just one political leader, but a 
number of political leaders, as the understanding of these 
contemporary evils spreads. I think that new people are going 
to begin to come into political life who will see that things 
have to be done. Who will be doing the thinking? I have been 
very much impressed with “the city planners”: they have had 
their noses rubbed in these problems. The most interesting 
people I know to talk to about American life to-day, are some 
of these men who are working in the field of city planning. 


Is this all a kind of pragmatic outburst, or are there books, 
ideas, memories of the past, which play a role? Is it a 
“Jeffersonian” ideal? Are there American philosophers or 
writers who have had a formative influence in shaping your 
notions and ideas and criticisms? 


KENNAN: I suppose Lewis Mumford was the first—his book 
on The Culture of Cities. There is one illustration in his book, 
which I have never forgotten. It is an old picture, or rather an 
etching, of a procession in France at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and under it, as I recall it, there was a caption which ran 
something like this: “You will notice that there are no 
spectators. Everyone in town was in the procession, because 
everyone in town had some relation to the public life of the 
place.” And this is what we have lost. ... It will take a long 


time, but you see what we are working out is a science of the 
relationship of different functions of life to each other, 
geographically and otherwise. How far shall a man go to shop 
and to send his children to school? Is commuting, the dragging 
back and forth every day of a half-million human bodies over 
distances of fifteen to fifty miles from New York, is that a 
good thing to have happening? Should people live near their 
work? Should there be a factory district in a town, composed 
exclusively of factories and another district composed 
exclusively of residences? It’s these sorts of questions which 
people are beginning to ask themselves, and they cut very 
deeply. They have this significance—that whereas the 
Marxists saw only the exploitation of man by man as a 
possible evil in the industrial revolution, people now see much 
more the urbanisation of society itself and the things that the 
machine does to man as the real trouble. And I cannot help but 
think of the tremendous insight that lies buried in one of 
Chekhov’s stories. I believe it was called A Case in Practice. It 
was the story of a young country doctor who went over to the 
factory compound to treat a neurotic daughter of the factory 
owner. He found an unhappy wealthy household, actually 
dominated by a German governess. He had to stay there 
overnight and he observed these people. In the evening, after 
dinner, he sat down on the front steps and looked across at the 
buildings of the factory compound, thinking what an absurdity 
this was. Here, he thought to himself, were two thousand 
people who worked like slaves all day, as though in a dream, 
and only woke up on Saturday nights in the pub, and all of this 
merely in order that some cotton cloths could be sold cheaply 
on some Eastern market. The only beneficiary of this— 
obviously the only person that was made in any way happy by 
it was the German governess... . 


Why the German governess? 


KENNAN: She was the only person who seemed to be doing 
well. And he arrived at the conclusion that all of this—the 
workers and their misery and the owners and their plight— 
was a kind of monstrous “misunderstanding.” Think what a 
much more charitable interpretation that was than the 
interpretation of Marx. And he was absolutely correct—it is a 


huge misunderstanding—the misunderstanding of hasty and 
thoughtless industrialism in which both the entrepreneurs and 
the workers were all embraced and which we are just now 
beginning to disentangle, and in a much more profound and 
much more charitable way, I think, than Marx tried to 
disentangle it. 


IV 


I wonder whether we couldnt take the two subject-matters that 
we ’ve been talking about and put them for a moment in a 
common focus. On the one hand, we have this Soviet Russian 
society, or rather this Soviet Communist world, going through 
certain late forms of the industrial revolution. It began fifty or 
sixty years ago, but is now bursting forth in all of its power, 
full of restless, dynamic energy, devoted in an almost 
American way to reaching out and exploiting natural 
resources, to expanding frontiers. You have been arguing over 
the years that this will somehow, possibly, become another 
kind of regime, another kind of society—something “Beyond 
Communism.” On the other side, we have American society, 
which has gotten to something like the last stages of its 
dynamic restlessness. It has achieved unparalleled material 
triumphs, and now is groping for a new or different kind of 
society—something, perhaps, “Beyond Capitalism.” I wonder 
whether the international situation of the next five or ten or 
twenty years, will allow these basic forces moving in one place 
beyond (always in quotation marks) “Beyond Communism” 
and “Beyond Capitalism” to a new form of world order. 


KENNAN: You might think that what I am talking about would 
serve, in so far as it focuses attention on home, on internal 
problems, rather than external ones, to weaken resistance to 
international Communism. Wouldn’t it make the nations of the 
West unmilitant, and thereby lead gradually to a disproportion 
of military strength? Well, there might be something in that, 
although not, I think, as much as people fear. In the first place, 
the impression that we make generally in the world is a part of 
our general political and military posture, and it would 


certainly be improved to the extent that we address ourselves 
courageously and effectively to these problems.... I think that 
we can preserve what we need of a military posture. 


But isn t the future danger more subtle? The West turns to its 
own social and economic problems, and possibly to new and 
daring solutions. Soviet society begins to go through this more 
flexible political and economic phase. American military and 
even political leadership begins to become increasingly 
meaningless. The battle of ideas and the struggle of loyalties 
takes on new forms. Wont more nations and peoples be 
looking more and more towards Moscow and_ Peking? 
Wouldnt our kind of society, despite our new urban planning 
and despite our new type of schools (or perhaps because of 
them) be a little strange to most of the ways of the world? Will 
we not be getting a gravitation of nations and peoples and 
public opinions towards the mechanical Soviet ways of 
progress, rather than our own? 


KENNAN: So far as Communism is concerned, it is a question 
of the true aims of Soviet power. Are the Soviets essentially a 
“Welfare State,” that is, is their totalitarianism only a means to 
the rapid achievement of this end? Or has the totalitarianism 
become an end in itself, so that the ultimate aim is merely, as 
Raymond Aron has been arguing, “to bring about total tyranny 
in the name of abundance and liberation”? I doubt whether we 
can usefully pose this question so sharply, or invite so clean 
and tidy an answer. Russia is a country of contradictions. The 
history of Soviet power is one long record of the confusion of 
ends and means. 


Would you then subscribe to the general view that the Soviet 
era is basically a continuation of the previous trends—under 
Tsarism—towards a modern industrial society? 


KENNAN: When the Russian Revolution occurred, Russia 
already was, and had been for some three or four decades, in a 
process of quite rapid evolution away from the archaic 
political and social institutions of Tsardom, in the direction of 
a modern liberal state. The development of a firm judicial 
system was far advanced; a beginning had been made towards 
local self-government; public opinion was becoming a force to 


be reckoned with. I have no reason to doubt that this 
represented the natural and underlying trend of Russian 
society in this country. It is a movement occurring somewhat 
later in time than, but otherwise not dissimilar from, 
comparable movement in Western countries. 


1917 represents, then, more continuity than change? 


KENNAN: I would say that the Revolution in many ways did 
interrupt the long-term trend of Russian society; but I do 
believe that this trend still represents the direction in which, 
over the long run, Russia must move, I know you will raise the 
question of Lenin. Yet despite Lenin’s intolerant temperament 
and the doctrinaire authoritarianism with which he governed 
his own party, there can, I think be no question of the 
fundamental idealism of his purpose at the time of the 
revolution. It was certainly with reluctance and with heaviness 
of heart that he was obliged to concede, initially, the necessity 
of the terror. 


But isnt terror the inevitable outcome of any attempt to put 
a Utopian vision into practice by the use of political 
authority? 


KENNAN: I would agree. But I doubt that Lenin himself was 
aware of this. The Bolshevik movement was betrayed into 
terrorism and brutality by the strange sequence of events 
which carried it suddenly to power; revolution in a single 
country, with minimal popular support and a tiny proletariat. 
Now instruments of coercion once created have a tendency to 
find their own natural master. With Stalin brutality was made 
into an end in itself. 


Do you see in the theory and practice of his successors a 
fundamental break with his methods and ideals? 


KENNAN: For Stalin these methods and ideals were the only 
way he knew to protect his personal position and the integrity 
of his rule. Among a portion of the officials of the Party and 
police, it came to be taken as the normal way of government. 
To the people, at large, however, to the intelligentsia above all, 
and even to a considerable portion of the Party, it was not only 
hateful but a source of shame and humiliation. Among those 


who took this position, Khrushchev occupied a prominent 
place. But he was by no means alone, even within the 
Praesidium. Most of his senior colleagues were prepared to 
concede that a large portion of Stalin’s methodology was 
unhealthy and undesirable, though they often differed over the 
question as to how much of Stalinism ought to be discarded 
and how much be retained. 


What is your evaluation of how much has been discarded 
and how much retained? 


KENNAN: What we now see in the Soviet Union represents a 
compromise among these differing views. The liberalisation 
has scarcely gone as far as some would have liked to see it go. 
Nevertheless, it has gone so far as to represent a highly 
significant departure from Stalinism and an essential alteration 
of the nature of the regime. Can it move back? Of course it 
can; there are no legal or constitutional barriers. But there is 
still a strong aversion in the older generation. And a younger 
generation is growing up which is habituated to a greater 
freedom and to greater expectation of personal comfort than 
they could have dreamed of some years ago. It would be 
extremely difficult, to-day, to turn the clock back. 


Yet, if we do not keep our eyes focused on Russia alone, I think 
you will agree that the pattern is confused. In certain outlying 
parts of the Soviet empire, notably in Eastern Germany, but 
also Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the movement away from 
Stalinism has not been nearly so marked. Is this greater 
totalitarianism a_ deliberate policy—or an_ accidental 
“national deviation” to the Right (as Poland is a “national 
deviation” to the Left)—or perhaps an involuntary or reluctant 
response to some “external necessities’’? 


KENNAN: Of course there are still Stalinists in Moscow who 
find quite normal the manner in which Ulbricht’s Germany is 
now governed. They would be happy to see the same 
principles applied elsewhere. But isn’t it clear that this view 
has not always prevailed? Hence the significant variations 
within the satellite area itself. I believe the regions where 
Stalinist controls are most firmly maintained are those which 
are most neuralgic from the standpoint of the cold war. Poland 


repudiated of its own accord the excesses of Stalinist police 
terror—and persists stoutly in this repudiation—and Moscow 
has not seriously interfered. 


Doesnt the Hungarian revolutionary experience indicate 
the point at which things might be considered to have gotten 
“out of hand’’? 


KENNAN: The crucial limit of Russian patience, to judge from 
Hungary, relates less to the extent of internal liberalisation in a 
satellite country—provided, of course, the formal devotion to 
“socialist principle” is maintained—than to the degree of 
fidelity to the international security arrangements of which 
Moscow is the centre. Had the Nagy regime not moved in 
October 1956 to denounce the Warsaw Pact, in circumstances 
which gave the Russians no assurance whatsoever that 
Hungary, if permitted to take this step, would not end up by 
joining the Atlantic Pact instead, is it at all certain that the 
final Soviet intervention would ever have occurred? 


You know, George, I disagree with that thesis sharply, and I 
think that the documents which I have included in my “White 
Book” on The Hungarian Revolution suggest a completely 
different reading of Soviet motives. 


KENNAN: That might be, but let’s not lose ourselves in that 
argument now. My main point is that where strongly 
totalitarian features of government have endured in the 
Communist orbit, this has been for reasons having to do partly 
with the peculiarities of the local situation, or, in even greater 
part, with the pressures and necessities of the cold war. In 
neither case would the controlling fact appear to have been 
any such thing as a disposition on the part of the Soviet 
leadership to inflict these totalitarian devices for their own 
sakes. 


Then the totalitarians, you would say, are slowly but surely on 
the way out? 


KENNAN: The picture, I reiterate, is not a simple one. On 
countless occasions when I have been asked which of two 
seemingly contradictory and incompatible realities is true in 
the Soviet Union, I have been obliged to say: both. The 


Stalinists are still there. They are people who, from habit, from 
fear, from limitation of vision, can think in no other terms than 
those of absolute domination. For them the Utopian end- 
product of socialism has become indistinguishable from a state 
of total political slavery. But these are only a portion of the 
leadership. They do not command the confidence of the 
oncoming generation. From the long-term— 


And short-term? ... 


KENNAN: Yes, and short-term standpoints they would appear to 
be on the side of the waning, not the waxing trends of Russian 
life. In the main, the goals and trends of Russian Communism 
lie along the same path as those of Western liberal- 
industrialism. 


This is what I was suggesting by my earlier question about 
the prospects of moving “beyond Communism” and “beyond 
Capitalism.” What, then, divides the two worlds? 


KENNAN: What divides the two worlds, in my thinking, is not a 
difference in aim. What divides them is fear, timidity, the 
unsolved problem of western Europe, and the unhappy 
dynamics of a weapons-race so absorbing that both sides tend 
to forget the issue of its origin. 


But even if we concede your pattern of evolution, even if we 
reject an “absolutely negative” approach to Soviet society, 
there still remains a profound gap between the two worlds on 
such basic matters as the one-party regime, the suppression of 
criticism, and the systematic cultivation of falsehood. Arent 
these all features of Soviet power that contrast basically with 
what we have in the West? 


KENNAN: The differences are undeniable, but they are relative 
and not absolute. The deliberate cultivation of falsehood, as 
we were saying earlier on the subject of Russian 
historiography, seems to me to be undergoing, as a 
governmental policy, a process of severe erosion. I cannot 
imagine that it can be long continued in the manner of the past. 
As for the one-party system: it must be contrasted, 
unfortunately, with precisely that segment in the political life 
of the West which 1s itself to-day most subject to question, 


most doubtful in point of adequacy to the needs of the time. I 
mean the system of political parties and parliamentary 
institutions. In the doctrinal sense we in America also have in 
certain respects a one-party system. For aren’t the two parties 
ideologically indistinguishable? Don’t their pronouncements 
form one integral body of banality and platitude? And 
whoever does not care to work within their common 
framework, isn’t he also condemned, like the nonparty person 
in Russia, to political passivity—to an internal emigration? 


I am afraid you will be widely misunderstood on this point, 
especially if you seem to be denying the validity of relative 
distinctions. 


KENNAN: I would be the last to want to deny them. I find our 
system, for all its shortcomings, vastly preferable to that which 
confronts it on the Communist side—if only because it 
interposes no political barrier to the freedom of the mind. But 
from the standpoint of the underdeveloped peoples, seeking 
inspiration and example—and here I think you seemed to be 
agreeing with me when you raised the question of the next 
stage in the struggle of ideas and loyalties—this relativity is 
significant. It spares the necessity of hard-and-fast choices. It 
seems to me overwhelmingly likely that there are going to be 
in the future as many forms of government in this world as 
there are genuine national entities. No single pattern—as is 
already evident in the Communist orbit—need be, or will be, 
universally imposed, and this need not worry us. Admittedly, 
the personality of the full-blown totalitarian state is an 
international problem, in the long run intolerable to the 
security of neighbouring states and to the interests of world 
peace. But for the endless varieties and gradations of normal 
authoritarianism we in the West can afford to manifest a 
relaxed and even sympathetic tolerance. 


How do you feel about the possible Western perspective of 
“beyond Capitalism”’? 


KENNAN: Well, this relates to the ideological principles, 
explicit or implicit, by which Western society is to-day 
informed. We have already touched upon some aspects—the 
lack of purpose, the lack of an answer as to the uses of leisure, 


and the shrinking field of politics itself in a satiated world. I 
can’t help repeating that there seem to me to be certain effects 
of our modern industrial society which, if not corrected in 
good time, could well cancel out many of its advantages. And 
when I speak again of “over-population” I am not thinking just 
of the relation of population to food supply, but also of the 
spiritual effects of over-crowdedness. On this, in our earlier 
talks, I think we have been one: the lack of privacy, the 
pervasive urbanisation, the difficulty of contact and 
communion with nature. 


Would you associate these evils with the specific form of an 
economic and political system? 


KENNAN: When I ponder these evils I think they point to two 
deficiencies in outlook. The first is the restriction of the 
consciousness of obligation to the needs of the present 
generation alone—the self-centredness that regards Nature as 
an instrument and the convenience of contemporary man as an 
end in itself, as though there were no past and no future and as 
though man were not himself a part of Nature. I would plead 
for an end to this arrogant and hopeless attitude, and for the 
incorporation into the public philosophy of the West the 
recognition of the obligation to pass this planet on to future 
generations in a state no poorer, no less fair, no less capable of 
supporting the wonder of life, than that in which we found it. 
But secondly, I think these evils also have to do with the cult 
of production-for-production’s sake. But we have already 
talked about the fetish of economic growth as an absolute 
good. 


Here, too, I am afraid of misunderstanding—you will 
probably be marked down as a modern Luddite. 


KENNAN: Well, Raymond Aron has already been making light 
of this as the customary complaint of “conservatives and ex- 
Marxists.” But some of us do sincerely believe that we see 
around us abundant evidence of the wholly uncritical adoption 
into our lives of devices which are on balance of doubtful 
benefit to the human condition—and just because they appear 
to represent a saving of labour or a speeding-up of the 
processes of production or daily life. It is all on the assumption 


that whatever is efficient can only be good and useful. I find 
this assumption unwarranted, and this standard highly 
debatable. I would submit that no ideology of modern 
industrialism can be adequate which does not embrace a 
thorough-going scepticism about all technological innovation 
beyond what is necessary to satisfy basic material needs. 


Beyond that is a dangerous “over-development,”’ but how 
can it be checked? 


KENNAN: Only by a readiness to take all this under the strictest 
sort of public control. Let science, by all means, be free. But 
its application to human life must be the object of man’s 
sharpest distrust, and of the most severe social discipline. All 
of this points, again, to more “dirigisme,”’ not less, in Western 
society. I am sorry about this. To my mind, it is unfortunate. 
But I see no escape from it. 


The necessity could be avoided, I suppose, if one were to 
renounce altogether—one occasionally hears this in Asia—the 
fruits of scientific and technical progress, and by retiring to a 
more primitive level of technology. 


KENNAN: This, let me emphasise, is not what I am advocating. 
The question is not whether public policy is to shape the lives 
of individuals. The question is whether the state is to 
acknowledge the responsibility for that shaping of the 
individual life which is already occurring by the processes 
which it tolerates or directs. 


George, I wonder if in conclusion we could go back to the 
point of departure, namely your own work as an historian. 
You’re finishing a_ third volume—will you remain as an 
historian in the field of American-Soviet relations, working 
with documents, or will you go on and address yourself to 
another historiographical task, or some other field in the 
Institute of Advanced Study? If you will just tell us a little bit 
about your own personal... 


KENNAN: Yes, but I don’t know yet what I am going to do. It 
will be three or four years before I can really hope to finish my 
third volume; then I am inclined to doubt that I ought to go on 
with this sort of history. What I have done may have had 


certain value, but I am not really a very learned man as a 
historian, and have not read as widely and deeply as other 
people have who entered on this profession at the age of 25 
instead of at the age of 50, as I did. I would rather, really, 
throw myself into work that was more closely connected with 
such things as literature and the aesthetic side of life, for 
which I think perhaps, particularly in the later years of my life, 
I have greater instinctive understanding. 

* This “dialogue” was tape-recorded at a conference held in Switzerland in 1959, 


which Mr Kennan (among others: Raymond Aron, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Michael Polanyi, J. L. Talmon, Asoka Mehta) attended. 
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